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PREFACE. 



This volume is intended^ as its title indicates, as 
a reading book for Young Ladies. It consists of a 
brief treatise upon the Principles of Elocution, and 
selections for reading in prose and verse. 

The Principles of Elocution are such as can be 
easily understood and reduced to practice by the class 
of learners for whom they are designed. The sen- 
tences which illustrate them are so arranged as to di- 
rect the attention of the learner to but one principle at 
0^ time ; as by this means a firm and lasting impres- 
sion of each will be made upon the mind. The 
pauses, inflections of the voice, and the proper empha- 
ses to be used, have not been designated by marks, but 
are left to the taste and judgment of the reader, with 
the aid, when necessary, of the teacher. The exer- 
cises in articulation, and the classes of words contain- 
ing sounds liable to be perverted or suppressed in utter- 
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b PREFACE. 

ance, should receive daily attention, as by this means 
the voice will be much improved and strengthened. 

The Reading Lessons have been selected with great 
care. The design has been not only to present every 
variety of style necessary to teach good reading, but 
to select such pieces as would be interesting and in- 
structive to young ladies. In a reading book for boys, 
less of the narrative and descriptive style, and more of 
the declamatory, would b6 required to prepare them foi 
the various public stations in life which they may be 
called upon to occupy ; but in preparing a book for 
young ladies, the design should be to select such pieces 
as will tend to make good fireside readers. Such has 
been the aim of the compiler. The selections contain 
just and moral sentiments, and many of them are de- 
signed to furnish useful instruction upon some of the 
most important duties in life. 

In selecting the pieces, such alterations have been 
made as were deemed necessary to adapt them to the 
design of the work. 

Boston, December, 1850. 
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PRINCIPLES OF ELOCUTION 



THE VOICE. 



^ All that articulate language and tones can effect to influ- 

* ence the understanding, is dependent upon the power of the 

1 voice addressed to the ear. A just and graceful management 

I of it is, therefore, of the highest importance to the reader. 



ARTICULATION. 

An accurate and distinct articulation forms the basis of good 
reading. It consists in giving every letter in a syllable its due 
proportion of sound, according to the most approved custom 
of pronouncing it. Words should be '^ delivered out from the 
lips, as beautiful coins newly issued from the mint, deeply and 
accurately impressed, perfectly finished, neatly struck by the 
proper organs, distinct, sharp, in due succession, and of due 
weight." * To accomplish this, the voice should be frequently 
exercised upon the elementary sounds of the language, both 
simple and combined ; and classes of words, containing sounds 
liable to be perverted or suppressed in utterance, should be 
forcibly and accurately pronounced. 

The elementary sound or power of a vowel may be ascer- 

• Austin's Chironomia. 



12 PEINCIPLBS OF ELOCUTION. 

tained by pronouncing a word contuning it in a slow, drawling 
manner. Notice the sound of the vowel as it issues from the 
mouth, and then utter it hy itself with great suildennesa and 

The following table is dengned as an exercise upou Ibe 
vowel elements. The word is placed opposite the letters 
merely to indicate its sound. 



TOWEL 


ELBUENTB. 






e as 


ui met 


o as I 


a not. 


i . 


- Ptne. 


u . . 


. tube 


t . . 


. pin. 


u . . 


. tab. 


. . 




u . . 


. M. 


. . 


. move. 


<m . . 


. ma. 



One of the principal difficulties in articulation arises from a 
tendency of the voice to slide over unaccented vowels, either 
perverting or suppressing their sounds ; and the difficulty is 
increased by the hurried manner in which moat persons are 
accustomed to speak or read. Thus we hear reVl for rebel ; 
paahunt for patient; p^reede for precede; eeVy for every; 
amcem for concern ; adeucate for advocate ; folhih for follow ; 
pop'lar for popular ; aiejk for awful ; naehur for nature, &c, 
mproper pronunciation is heard not only in the school- 
but in the pulpit, at the bar, and in our legislative halls ; 
) general is the fault, that the ear is accustomed to the 
per sounds from infancy : hence arises the difficulty in 
lying the defect ; for the habit of indistinct utterance is 
arly acquired and firmly established. 
i best method to be adopted for avoiding or correcting 
errors, is to exercise the voice upon the correct sounds 
: language. The sounds of the voice are wholly de- 
nt upon muscular action. The oi^ans of speech are, 
ore, as susceptible of improvement, and as much 
thened by proper exercise, as the limbs of the body. 
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Gymnastic exercises are conducive to an erect form and a 
gmcefulness of motion. The organs of speech are governed 
by the same law ; and if we would secure a perfect enun- 
ciation, they must he exercised in the same manner. If the 
learner habitually mispronounce words in reading, if important 
sounds be perverted or suppressed, — as prudtmt for prudent, 
fcaom for form, haundin for bounding, dec., — his attention 
should be directed to a list of words containing sounds similar 
to those mbpronounced, and the voice should be exercised 
upon them until the defect is remedied, and the habit of cor- 
rect utterance is established. 

The following words are designed as an exercise upon 
unaccented vowels. It should be remembered that if children 
are required to utter correct sounds at an age when the organs 
of speech are most flexible, the habit of uttering words dis- 
tinctly, and pronouncing them correctly, will soon be formed. 
The vowel liable to be perverted or suppressed in utterance is 
printed in Italics, 

WORDS CONTAINING TTNACCENTED VOWELS. 

Objure, (not ubjure^) accept, account, admit, address, affect, 
affix, allay, allure, annex, apply, appear, arrive, assail, attempt, 
attune, attend. 

Husband, (not hushund^) combat, dormant, infant, adjutant, 
consonant, defiance, temperance, countenance, continuance, 
continual, verbal, musical, gradual, special, beneficial, creden- 
tial, prudential, instantly, penalty, valiantly. 

Belief, (not hHief^) believe, become, delight, deny, desire, 
precede, precise, predict, prefer, prefix, preface, pretend, geog- 
raphy, geology, geometry. 

Rebel, (not reJ'Z,) travel, chapel, gravel, parcel, counsel, 
novel, model, vessel, jewel, marvel, sudden, kitchen, chicken^ 
aspen, hyphen, sloven. 

Goodness, (not goodniss^ boundless, endless, matchles^i 

2 



14 PRINCIPLES OF ELOCUTION. 

anthetn, evidence, eminence, influence, prudence, providence, 
patient, ardent, excellent, continent, diffident, element, senti- 
ment, different, monument, coinpliment, government. 

Every, (not ewVy,) traveller, flatterer, murderer, borderer, 
wanderer, moderate, tolerate, desperate, venemte, tottering, 
fluttering, muttering. 

Bevtl, (not bev%) pencil, puptl, coimctl, urchtn, Latin, ser- 
vile, docile, bodice, cowardice, benefice, juvenile. 

Sensible, (not senstible^) terrible, horrible, €tudible, cred- 
ible, forcible, principle, sensibly, terribly, horribly, audibly, 
forcibly, credibly. 

Sorrow, (not sorrery) motto, hero, solo, hollot^^, bellow, mel- 
low, meadow, window, tobacco, potato, memento, profane, pro- 
cure, romance, obey, advocate, absolute, opposite, obsolete, 
opinion, original, philosophy, philology. 

Command, (not cummandy) comnneud, commit, commute, 
compare, compress, complete, comprise, connect, concern, 
contend, content, correct, corrode, corrupt. 

Popular, (not pop'^'lar^) regular, singular, secular, ocular, 
particular, educate, regulate, emulate, articulate. 

Awful, (not awjle^) baneful, fearful, playful, beautiful, boun- 
tiful, dutiful, playfully, fearfully, beautifully, bountifully, 
dutifully, awft«lly. 

Nature, (not nachur^ feature, creature, leisure, lecture, 
structure, verdure, measure, pleasure, treasure, exposure, 
composure, disclosure. 

The following table is designed as an exercise upon the 
consonant elements. The sound of a consonant may be 
ascertaiii^d by pronouncing a word containing it in a slow, 
drawling manner. Take, for instance, the word at ; notice 
the sound of ^ as it issues from the mouth, and then utter it 
by itself with suddenness and force. The words are placed 
opposite the letter merely to indicate its sound. 
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CONSONANT ELEMENTS. 



h as 


in ^w, orJ- 


r as in roll, roar. 


d . . 


. efare, aid. 


f ... «in, miM. 


g • • 
h . . 

• 

k . . 


. ^ve, fa^, 
. Aorse, Acme. 
, . Jiine, ra^e. 
. itite, eooA:. 


f A . . . f Aun, put A. 
< ... toke, ha^ 
th (aspirate) tk\n^ trixth. 
th ... fAis, benea^A. 
« ... vain, lore. 


I . , 


. . fet, calL 


10 ... toave, will. 


» . . 


. • iTtan, aim. 


wA . . . toAen, wAat. 


n 


. • 7IO, can. 


y ... young, yes* 


P • 


. . ri»^, sinf. 
. . pin, top. 


X ... zone, waf. 
z ... azure, leisure. 



An improper prominciation sometimes arises from the indis- 
tinct utterance of consonants ending syllables, when the suc- 
ceeding syllable begins with the same letter ; as, a-pear for 
tqf'pear ; a-prave for apprcvt^ &c When the elements are 
thus situated, if they admit of it, one must be prolonged ; as, 
in im-mense. If the element be a mute, a short pause must 
be made nfk&r the first syllable, as in ap^prove. 

Another difficulty arises from prolonging the sound of a 
final consonant to such an extent that it beccHnes a part of the 
succeeding word ; as, an nox for. an ox; same mice for tamt 
tee; this sour for this Aoor, &c. 

Another cause of indistinct utterance arises from suppress- 
ing the sound of some of the final consonants when they are 
followed by words beginning with a vowel. Thus the word 



Note» —The soiujids of the BngUsh lan^niage arfi dirided into three 
classes — voedU, sttbvocals, and tupirates. The Tocals consist of pure 
tone only, and are represented by the Towels. The subvocals consist 
of tone united with breath, and are represented by the letters 6, d, g^ 
jtlffn, n, r, v, and z. The aspirates coneost of pure breath only* and 
»re r^pre8ented by/, h, k,p,q,tt and «. 
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and is frequently pronounced like the article an^ or like un ; 
and sometimes with only the sound of '»' ; as, air atC exer- 
cise — air un exercise — or air 'n' exercise, &c. 

The sound of/, when final, is liable to be suppressed when 
a consonant begins the succeeding word, and particularly the 
th ; as, I spoke o* the man^ for I spoke of the man, &c.* 

In pronouncing words commencing with wh, the letters 
should be transposed, thus : hwen, Atoat, &c. Who and jts 
compounds form an exception to this rule. 

The letter r, when preceded by a vowel, is seldom sounded, 
even by vmany of our public speakers. We Rear fatvm for 
form ; stawm for storm, &c. So with the element ng, * We 
hear mornin or mavmin for morning; evenin for evening, 
soundin for sounding, &c. These and other errors can oxiljt 
be successfully avoided by accustoming the organs to the 
correct utterance of words in which they are liable to occur.^ 

EXERCISES UPON CONSONANT SOUNDS. 

Warm, (not watom,) form, storm, morn, arm, harm, alarm, 
car, bar, far, barge, large, stormy. 

Warmi«^, (not warmin,) forming, morning, storming, arm- 
ing, harming, alarming, bounding, sounding, ringing, singing, 
striving, thriving, driving. 

When, (not loen,) wh&t, which, while, where, why, whip, 
whence, whither, wherefore, where&s. 

In pronouncing words containing consonant sounds in com- 
bination, if the learner fail to articulate all the elements 
distinctly, he should be required to utter them separately. 
Take, for instance, the word lovedst. Here we have the 

* Children should frequently be cautioned against reading or 
speaking too fast. One great cause of indistinct utterance lies in this 
fault. Words are hurried over and blended together in so precipitate 
a manner as often to pervert the sense, and cause confusion to the 
hearer. If we never suffer a word to be indistinctly uttered in the 
school-room, a good enunciation will soon become habitual. 
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combinatii>n v-dsL Each of these elements must be uttered 
separately ; as, v, d, <, t ; thea utter them in rapid succession 
until the combination can be pronounced with foice, 
ness, and ease. 



• 


CONSONANT SOUNDS IN 


COMBINATION* 


\ 

m 
• 


Initial SylUhles. 




• • 

. u > 


Bts in &2ame, 


&/eed. 


blow. 


&/oom. 


: br • 


., * . ^ave, 


brief. 


brine. 


^rown. 


• 'd 


* • * 


cfimb, 


cZing, 


c/ean. 


'•«• '. 


• 
• « . -cream, 


• 

crime, 


crew, 


crown. 


-.* 'Ji ' 




feet. 


A^» 


flown. 


:• /> 


. « • frKme^ 


freeze. 


/ruit. 


frown. 


* ' gl . 


, . . ^Zade, 


gletLOit 


^Zide, 


glow. 


■•■ '. r 


. . , ^rain, 


green. 


grew. 


grown. 


i ft . 


' . . |»Zain, 


plead. 


plod. 


plume. 


V •; p^ ■ 


• . pray^ 


pride. 


proTke, 


proud. 


' ser . 


, . « screen, 


screatxi. 


screw. 


scrawl. 


: ^h . 


• • spheTe^ 


sphinx. 


sphene. 


spAeroid 


*hr . 


. . shrive^ 


shrine^ 


s^ek. 


shrunk. 


»k . 


. . «itate. 


si^ill, 


skin. 


siKp. 


$1 . 


. . tfZain, 


slate. 


sleet. 


sZed. 


stn 


. . finite. 


tmoke. 


smote. 


smooth. 


tn 


. . . snail, 


«nake. 


snare. 


snow. 


sp . 


. . fpeak. 


«peed. 


spare. 


spine. 


Mpl . 


. . spleen^ 


^p^ice. 


split. 


spZint 


9pr . 


. . tf^^rain, 


spring, 


sprung. 


sprite. 


St 


• • stain. 


steed. 


stiW, 


stole. 


9tr . 


• . «/rain. 


stream. 


string. 


strung. 


ihr . 


. . thrive. 


throw. 


threw. 


three. 


tr . 


. • <rain, 


trade. 


trait. 


true. 



Final Syllables. 
Ebb^d, robbed, ptob^d*st, tXGubTd, trouhPdst, troubPst, trou- 
bles, prob'^st, robes. 
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HancZ^ev hane^rrf, hanrfrrf^^, handrsiy. hamZZes, gla^ 
gladd'nV, gladd'n*, di<Zs/, bread^A, breaiZfA^, Aeeds^ 

Tri/Td, tri/2'ds/, tri^5*, tri/?es, sqf *«, sq^/i^d^ sof' ns, lair^) 
laugA'j^J waf/5, wafts ^ wafVst^ fifih, ^ : t 

Dra)f^*<l, dra^g'dsf, mangZecZ, nrnn^Z'/Z^^'tMngr^i, man|^<£ 

BucA:r<Z, bucA:Z'(Z5<, bue&Z'aZ, hucklesj blacifc'n, blacA:'^'## 
b1acA:^n^(Z^Zv b1ac&'ns£, hla.ck'n&y thinArs^ thiii^^s^, ^LrfZr/. ad{> 
acte, Sicf&L . . • - .*•.'.* 

BuZ^^ buZ&5, hoZ<Z, hoZcZ'^f, hoZcZ^, guZf,- g»Z/Sj'd4y*, ti;?E€|/^; . 

buZge^ buZ^edZ, silks^ miWst^ mulct, Tealnii re^ntk^wh^lit'df' 

overwheZmV, faZZ'w, he^, helps, heZp's^f. ^vpZp'd, •heJg^iZ^C* 

f&lsCy faJVst, felt, heaZ^A, healths, melts, meWst, resi^ef^ 

resoh^cL resolv^st, resolves ^ rolls. ' / \\ •**. 

• •••■'- 
Doomed, doorn^dsty triumph, inumph'*d, triumphs, dai^y?/*. '; 

6ampSy dampest, aXiempt, attempts, attempt'*st,'do&m''sii'ji6i9rtifi»!,, 

Han<Z, hound^st, hand^, wro«^, wrong'* d, wrong'! dsf^ wrodg^it^ • . • 
]engthy]engths, wrongs, change, ehanged, think, thb^ks, tbi«{^^!.v \ -' 
.thaniPdy science, against, launch, \aunch'*d, tent, teni^y.waitiEW^; ; . 
tenthy tentlis, means^ ■ - : . . / 

■Peopley peopVd, yeopVdst, scrupVst, seruplesy open, ope/tld^ 
open^dst opens, droops, droop'^i, precept, precepf^, accept W, 
dep^A, dep^^. .' -•»/ 

Cxxrhy curVd, curb^dst, curh^st, curbs, reward, rew^.rii^sty 
rewards, surf, scarfs, iceberg, iceber^^^ ur^e, urg^d, u/'g't^^^ 
barAr, hark'*dy hark'*dst, barA:^, hark*st, snarZ, snarVdySnaH^dsty 
snarPst, snarls, arm, arm^dy arm^dst, arm's*, arms, warmi?^^ 
burn, bum'(Z, humd^st, bum's*, bunts, usurp, usurp'cZ, usurps^ 
usurp'si, hors«, burs*, bursas, hur*, hur*s, hur*'si, hear*^ 
hear*As, marcA, marcA'cZ, deserue, desert?'^, desery'cZs*, fie- 
sertr^st, desierves, fears* ' 

Ksk, ask'*d, asks, asFst, rustVd, rustVst, rustles, lis^'j^'^Z^ 
lis*'n's*, Iis*'ns, asps, clasp' eZ, tasies, task's*. ■ '■' 

Leng*A'n, leng^A'n'd, leng*A'n'(Zs*, leng*^'ns, truths, smootk'dy 
smooth'*st, smooths, staxtle, staxtVd, staxtVdst, startZ's*, startZes, 
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wri/'««, bligh/'«<. 

Prot>^(^, Y^onPdsi^ groo7, grooVr^f^ grot?T«^, groo'/i, heaven, 
heaD^n^, provost, proves. 

Prau'(2, dazzZe, dazzled^ dBLXzVdst^ dazzUst^ dazzles^ chafin, 
cha«f]», bla^^n, blaz'n^cf, blasVxf, blas^fu. 

The following sentences are arranged to aid the learner in 
acquiring a correct enunciation. Words which may be accu- 
rately and distinctly pronounced, when the attention is particu- 
larly directed to them, are liable to be mispronounced when 
they occur in sentences. The letters liable to be perverted or 
suppressed in utterance are printed in Italics, 

Hosts (dropped their arms and trem^Zed^ as they heartf. 
The wise^, brightest, meanest of mankind^. 

It was an act of all the acts the most to be deplored. 

To an ilmericon visiting Europe, the long voyage he has 
to make is an excellent preparative. 

So sq^, though high; so louii, and yet so clear, 
£v^n VisVning angels lean from heai^'n to hear. 

houder and louder still, I hear tlie alarms 
Of human cries distinct, and clashing arms. 

It is excellent to have a giont^s strength^ 
But i^ is tyrannous to use it like a giant. 

Thou father with thy sharp and sulphurous boZt, 
Splitt^st the unwe(2gea5Ze and gnarled oak 
Than the soft myrtle. 

Rise with the larA;, and with the larA: to bed. 

Blending their hues in distant faintness there. 

He watcAe<l, and wept, and prayed^ and felt for all. 
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PAUSES. 

Grammatical punctuation serves, to a limited extent, to 
mark the pauses which must be made in reading aloud ; but 
these pauses alone are not sufficient to secure an intelligible 
and impressive delivery. Pauses must frequently be made in 
reading, where no grammatical points are used. These are 
called rhetorical pauses. 

The place of the pause is indicated by the marks ; thus | . 
Its length cannot be determined by any rule, but must depend 
upon the judgment of the reader. 

£t7le I. Pause before the predicate when the subject is 

limited ; as, 

Industrioiis men | prosper. 
Men of industry | prosper. 
Men, who are industrious | prosper. 

If the subject consist of but one word, and it be an important 
one, a slight pause is necessary ; as, 

Adversity | is the school of piety. 

Rule II. Pause before and after a restrictive phrase or 
clause ; as. 

Trials | in this state of beiftg | are the lot of man. 
The man | who loves his kind | will do good. 

Rule HI. Pause before a verb in the infinitive mode when 
it depends upon another verb ; as, 

He now commanded his forces | to retire from the contest* 

Rule IV. Pause before an adjective or adjective phrase 
when it follows the noun which it limits ; as, 

It waa a calculation | accurate to the last degree. 

All things I sublunary hasten to decay. 

The dawn | of day found WavQrley on the esplanade. 
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Rule V. Pause before adverbial phrases of place, time, 
degree or manner ; as, 

He walks | on the common | in the moming | at a rery rapid pace. 

RiTLB YI. Pause whenever phrases may be traDspoeed ; as, 

And O, when stoops | on Judah's path | 
In shade and storm | the frequent night 

Rule YIL Fbuse where an ellipsis oocmrs ; as, 

To our faith we should add virtue ; and to virtue | knowledge ; 
and to knowledge | temperance ; and to temperance | patience ; and 
to patience | godliness ; and to godliness | brotherly kindness ; and 
to brotherly kindness | charity. 



ACCENT AND EMPHASIS. 

As a knowledge of accent and emphasis is essential to 
GOOD READING, the pupil sbould be made acquainted with 
the nature of each, and the distinction between them ; for thej 
are frequently confounded. Accent refers to sylldblea, and 
means that peculiar stress of force which, in pronouncing a 
word of two or more syllables, we lay upon one or more of 
them to distinguish them from the rest. Emphasis refers 
to vDordSy and means that peculiar stress or force which, in 
uttering a sentence, we lay upon one or more of the words to 
distinguish them from the others. Every word of two or more 
syllables has, in pronunciaticm, an accent upon one of the 
syllables ; and some of the longer or more difficult words liave, 
in addition to the principal accent, a sbcondakt, or weaker 
one. And in every sentence, and clause of a sentence, there 
are one or more words which require to be pronounced with a 
greater degree of force than the other words. Without know- 
ing the accented syllables in words, we cannot give them their 
proper pronunciation ; nor can we bring out the full meaning 
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of a sentence, unless we know the emphatic words. The 
accented syllables of words we learn by imitating the pro- 
nunciation of correct speakers ; and by referring, in cases 
of doubt, to a dictionary in which they are given. The 
emphatic words in a sentence we can only learn by knowing 
their relative importance in it, and the precise meaning which 
the writer of it intended each of them to convey. In fact, if 
we know the meaning and drift of a sentence, we shall have 
no difficulty in discovering the emphatic words. In all such 
cases they are naturally and spontaneously suggested to us, 
just as they are to persons uttering or speaking their own sen- 
timents. For even the most illiterate persons are sure, when 
uttering their own sentiments, to lay the proper emphases on 
their words ; though they may, and very often do, give them 
the wrong accents. If a man, for example, were to say, " It 
is a spade, and not a shovel, that I want," he would be sure to 
pronounce the words " spade " and " shovel " with a greater 
degree of force than the' other words ; because he wishes to 
draw the particular attention of the person whom he addresses 
to the ideas or things which they represent. Had he merely 
said, " It is a spade I want," he would nevertheless have pro- 
nounced the word '^ spade " emphatically, because he wished 
it to be particularly understood that it was a spade^ and not 
any other implement, such as a shovel, that he wanted. Should 
he say, " Is the spade broken ?" he would pronounce the word 
*' broken " emphatically ; because his object is to obtain pre- 
cise information on that point. But if he should say, ^' Is it 
the spade that is broken ? " he would lay the emphasis on the 
word " spade,*' and not upon " broken ; " because, under- 
standing that there is some implement broken, he wishes to be 
informed whether it is the spade. Again, should he say, ^^ Is 
it my spade that is broken ? " he would lay the emphasis on the 
word " my ; " because he desires to know whether the spade 
that is broken is his or not. Should he ask, " Who broke the 
spade ? " he would lay the emphasis on the word '^ who ; " be- 
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cauae, be ng already aware that the spade is broken, his object 
in making the inquiry is, to learn the name of the pereon who 
broke it. And, lastly, should he say, " How was the spade 
broken ? " he would make " how " the emphatic word ; be- 
cause, in this case, he wishes to be informed of the manner in 
which the accident occurred. 

It is obvious from what has been said, that if we understand 
the meaning of what we read, in the same degree as a person 
understands the thoughts which he utters, we shall, like him, 
naturally and spontaneously lay the emphases on the proper 
Words. It is equally obvious, that if we do not understand 
the meaning of what we read, we shall either have to pro- 
nounce all the words with the same degree of force — which 
would be absurd — or to run the risk of perverting th^ mean- 
ing of the author, by laying the emphases on the wrong words. 
The following sentence will exemplify this : — " O fools and 
slow of heart to believe all that the prophets have written con- 
cerning me.^' If we perceive that the intention of our Savior 
was to reproach his disciples for their haekwardness in believ- 
ing, we shall, in reading it, naturally lay the principal empha- 
sis on the word ^' slow.^^ But if we do not see that this was 
the object of the speaker, the chances are we shall lay the 
emphasis on one of the other words, and thus change or per- 
vert the meaning. For example, if we lay the emphasis on 
" believe^'* it would imply that the disciples were reproached 
for believing ; if on " all^'*^ then the inference would be that 
they might have believed some of the things which the proph- 
ets had written, but that it was foolish in them to believe all. 
If we lay the emphasis on ^^ prophets ^^^ it would imply that 
they might have believed others^ but that they were fools for 
believing the prophets ; if on " written^'* the inference would 
be, that though they might have believed what the prophets 
had said^ it was foolish in them to believe what they had writ' 
ten ; and, finally, if we lay the emphasis on " me," it would 
imply that though they might have believed what the prophets 
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had written concerning others^ yet they were fools for believ- 
ing what they had written concerning the Savior, 

£ven in the most familiar sentences, illustrations of this 
may be found. The simple question, for example, ^^ Do you 
ride to town to-day ? ^' may, by varying the position of the 
emphasis, be made to suggest as many different meanings as 
it contains words. If we lay the emphasis on ^' yoUj"* we wish 
to ascertain from the person addressed, whether it is he or 
some other person that is to ride to town to-day ; if on " ride^^ 
we mean to ask him whether he purposes to ride or walk ; if 
on *'*' tx>'um^'* our purpose is to inquire whether it is to the town 
or to the country he means to ride ; and, finally, if we make 
** to-day " the emphatic word, we wish him to say whether it 
is to-day or to-morrow he intends to ride to town. Even the 
preposition ^^to,'' if made emphatic, would imply, though 
obscurely, that we wished the person addressed to say whether 
he intended to ride quite as far as the town, or only part of 
the way. 

Before passing from the subject of accent, we shall show, 
by a few illustrations, the power which emphasis has over it 
when the sense or meaning requires it : — 

He must increase, but I must <20orease. 

Neither justice nor mjustice has any thing to do with the matter. 

What is done cannot be undone. 

Beligion raises men above themselves, trreligion sinks them below 
the brutes. 

This corruptible must put on tncorruption, and this mortal must 
put on f mmortality. 

To me it was £Br from being an agreeable surprise : on the contrary, 
it was a i^agreeable one. 

Thought and language act androaot upon each other. 

What fellowship hath righteousness with unrighteousness? and 
what communion hath light with darkness ? 

I shall always make nature, truth, and reason the measures of 
praise and clwpraise. 

A gentleman who was pressed by his friends to forgive his daugh- 
ter, who had married against his wishes, promised to do sti, but added, 
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thit he would have them remember that there wee a diffinence be- 
tween giriog and ^^Tfgiying. 

Iq the preceding, and in all similar cases, the position of the 
accent is completely changed by the emphasis. The reason is 
obvious : the speaker wishes to draw the special attention of 
the person addressed to the contrasted parts of the words ; and 
hence he pronounces those parts or syllables empkatieaUy^ the 
efect of which is, in such cases, to change the seat of the 
accent. 

This transposition of the accent takes place also in words 
which have a sameness of termination, even though they may 
not be directly opposed in sense ; as in the following exam- 
ples : — 

Catiline was expert in all the arts of emulation and rftmimiilation ; 
coTetons of what belonged to others, laTish of his own. 

In this species of composition, jp/!aiMibility is more essential than 
iro&ftbility. 

From what has been said with regard to emphasis, we may 
draw the following general conclusion. Whenever a person 
wishes to bring an idea prominently or forcibly under the 
notice of the person or persons whom he addresses, he will 
naturally and instinctively pronounce the word which expresses 
it with a corresponding degree of emphatic force. The degree 
or mtensity of the emphasis will, of course, depend upon the 
importance of the idea to be expressed, the nature of the sub- 
ject, and the feelings or emotions of the speaker. In some 
cases it will be slight^ in others strong, and in others vehement 
or energetic ; and hence a good general division of emphasis, 
with regard to its intensity, might be into tfaiee degrees, namely 
SLIGHT, STRONG, and VEHEMENT. Of coursc, there must be a 
great diversity in the degrees of emphasis, from the slight to 
the vehement ; but the general divisions which we have sug- 
eated will be quite sufiicient for practical purposes. 

it is usual to subdivide Antithetic Emphasis into Single, 
3 
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Double, and Treble Empbasis;*^ and to give rules for iIm* 
D roper pronunciation of the emphatic words in each case. But 
tiie simple principles we have adopted render all such rules 
superfluous ; for in all cases of antithesis the antithetic ternns 
must be either expressed or understood : if they are expressed <» 
which is usually the case, there can be no difficulty with re- 
gard to emphasis ; for when the words which are opposed to 
each other in the sentence are expressed in it, the mind in- 
stantly perceives the opposition between them, and the voice 
instinctively marks it in the pronunciation. The following 
are examples : — 

SINGLE EMPHASIS. 

Study not so much to ahoio knowledge as to acquire it. 
He that cannot bear a jest should not mo^a one. 
We think less of the injuries we do, than of those we sufer. 
It is not so easy to Mde one's faults, as to mend them. 

The fault, dear Brutus, is not in our ttar$. 
But in ourselveSf that we are underlings. 

DOUBLE EMPHASIS. 

To err is human ; to forgive^ divine. 

Custom is the plague of wiae men, and the idol of fook. 

The prodigal robs his Aetr, the miser robs himeelf. 

The pleasures of the imagination are not so grou as those of eerne^ 
nor so r^ned as those of the understanding. 

Grief is the counter passion of joy. The one arises from agreeabhf 
and the other from disagreeablet events — the one from pleasuret ahd the 
other from pain — the one from goadf and the other from eviL 

One sun by day — by night ten thousand shine. 

The foulest stain and scandal of our nature 
Became its boast — one murder makes a viUain^ 
Millions a hero. 



* Single emphasis is, when there is one pair of words opposed to each 
other in a sentence ; Double emphasin, when there are tuH> pairs ; and 
TrtbJCi when there are three. 
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TREBLE EMPHASIS. 

He jraised a mortal to the skiet. 
She drew an angel dowiu 

A friend cannot be knoton in proeperity: and an ememy ca&LOt 1« 
hidden in adversity. 

The difference between a madman and a Ibol is, that the fitrw^r 
reasons Justly from false data ; and the latter errone(ntsfy from jutt 
data. 

Flowers of rhetoric, in sermons or serious discourses, are like the 
blue and red flowers in com, pleasing to those who come only for amuse- 
meiU, but pr^itdicial to him who would reap the pr^fU, 

Had you rather Csesar were liting^ and die all slaves^ 
Than that Cssar were dead^ to live all freemen f 

In such cases as the preceding, it is obvious that there can 
be no difficulty with regard to emphasis ; because the words 
which are opposed to each other in the sentence are expressed. 
But when only one of the contrasted terms is expressed, as 
in the following examples, the careless or injudicious reader 
is apt to overlook its antithetic import, and will consequently 
fail to give it the emphatic pronunciation which is necessary 
to bring out the full meaning of the sentence. 

A child might understand it. [The antithesis implied or suggested 
in this sentence is, obviously — not merely a man or a person of mature 
judgment, but even a chUd,] 

Exercise and temperance will strengthen even an indifferent con- 
stitution. [That is, not merely an ordinary or good constitution, but 
even an indifferent one.] 

He that runs may read. [That is, not merely a person who walks^ 
and who has therefore leisure to observe, but even he that runs."] 

We know the passions of men : we know how dangerous it is to 
trust the best of men with too much power. [That is, not merely had 
or ordinary men, but even the best of men.] 

Tubal. One of them showed me a ring, which he had of your 
daughter for a monkey. 

Shylock, Out upon her ! Thou torturest me. Tubal : it was my 
turquoise, — I would not have given it for a wilderness of monkeys. 
[That is, so iar from giving it for one monkey, I would not have given 
it for a whole wilderness of monkeys.] 
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Can a Baman senate long debate 
Which of the two to choose, slarery or death ! 

[That is, other senates may, but can a Roman one ?] 

Cuise not the king, no, not in thy tTiought, [That is, not merely in 
words or audibly, but even in thy thottght.] 

And think not to say among yourselves. We hare Abraham to our 
father : for I say unto you, that God is able of these stones to raise up 
children unto Abraham. [That is, not merely from the seed or descend- 
ants of Abraham, but even from these stones.] 

By the faculty of a liyely and picturesque imagination, a man in a 
dtmffeon is capable of entertaining himself with scenes and landscapes 
more beautiful than any that can be found in the whole compass of 
nature. [That is, not only when he is absent from beautiful scenes, 
but even in a dungeon,] 

A man of a polite imagination is let into a great many pleasures 
that the vulgar are not capable of receiving ; he can converse with, a 
picture, and find an agreeable companion in a statue. [That is, he can 
converse even with a picture, and find an agreeable companion even 
in a st<»tuey which are pleasures unknown to the vulgar or imcda- 
cated.] 

It is obvious, that in each of the preceding examples there 
is an antithesis implied or understood ; and the only rule 
necessary in such cases is, to pronounce the words which im- 
ply it with such a degree of emphatic force as will best bring 
out the full meaning of the sentence. And this every reader 
will naturally do, if he keeps in mind, and puts into practice, 
the great and fundamental rule for good reading, namely. 
Understand what you read^ and read it as if you under- 

*^^^^ *^- SuUivan*s Class Book. 



INFLECTIONS OF THE VOICE. 

The pauses which occur in reading are accompanied bj 
certain injlections or slides of the voice, which are as neces- 
sary to the sense of the sentence as the pauses themselves. 

The inflections of the voice consist in the slides y^hich it 
tak es in pronouncing a letter, a syllable, or a word. 
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There are two simple inflections, — the upward, or rMng^ 
and the downward, or falling. The rising inflection is usually 
marked by the. acute accent ( ' ) ; the falling by the grave 
accent ( ^ ). 

When both the rising and falling inflections of the voice 
occur in pronouncing a syllable, they are called a circum/lex. 
or wave. The rising circumflex, commencing with the falling 
inflection, and ending with the rising, is marked thus ( ^ ) ; the 
falling circumflex, commencing with the rising and ending 
with the falling, is marked thus ( ^ ). 

When no inflection is used, a monotone^ or perfect level of 
the voice, is produced. It is marked thus ( — ). 

RULES AMD EXEBCISES UPON INFLECTIONS. 

Rule I. In all cases where the sense is incomplete or 
suspended, the rising inflection should be used ; as, 

If our language, by means of the simple arrangement of its words, 
poBsesses less harmony, less beauty, and less force than the Greek 
and Ldtin, it is, however, in its meaning, more obvious and plain. 

As, while hope remains, there can be no full and positive misery ; 
fiOi while fear is yet alive, happiness is incomplete. 

Rule II. In simple affirmative sentences, or members of 
sentences, where the sense is complete or independent, the 
falling inflection should be used ; as, 

He who is of a cowardly mind is, and must be, a slave to the w6rld. 
He smiles, and frowns, and betrays, from abject considerations of per- 
sonal siifety. 

It is of the last importance to season the passions of a child with 
dev6tion ; * which seldom dies in a mind that has received an early 
tincture of it. 

* Where the falling inflection is used at the end of a clause of a sen- 
tence which makes perfect sense in itself, the voice should not fall so low 
as at the end of a sentence. It should be sustained a little above the 
ordinary pitch, to intimate something more is coming ; but at the end of 
t sentence the voice should fall to its ordinary pitch, i6 denote that the 
sense is fully completed. 

3* 
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Rule IIL Negative sentences and membeiB of sentences 
adopt the rising inflection ; * as, 

The region beyond the grave is not a solitary land. There your 
fathers are, and thither every other friend shall follow you in due 
season. 

The religion of the gospel is not a gl6omy religion. 

SENTENCES ILLXTSTEATIVE OF SUSFENSION.f 

As beauty of person, with an agreeable carriage, pleases the eye, 
and that pleasure consists in observing that all the parts have a certain 
elegance, and, are proportioned to each other ; so does decency of 
behavior obtain the approbation of all with whom we cohveise, from 
the order, consistency, and moderation of otir words and actions. 

Since it is certain that our hearts deceive us in the love of the world, 
and that we cannot command ourselves enough to resign it, though, 
we every day wish ouxselvoB disengaged from its allurements ; let us 
not stand upon a formal taking of leave, but wean ourselves from 
them, while we are in the midst of them. 

To hear a judicious and elegant discourse from the pulpit, which 
would in print make a noble figure, murdered by him who had learn- 
ing and taste to compose it, but, having been neglected as to one 
important part of his education, knows not how to deliver it otherwise 
than with a tone between singing and saying, or with a nod of his 
head, to enforce, as with a hammer, every emphaiical word, or with 
the same unanimated monotony in which he was used to repeat his 
lesson at school ; what can be imagined. more lamentable? yet what 
more common ? 

The causes of good and evil are so various and uncertain, so often 
entangled with each other, so diversified by various relations, and so 
much subject to accidents which cannot be foreseen ; that he who 

* When a negative sentence assumes bl positive form, it should end with 
the falling inflection ; as, " Thou shalt not st^al." 

t In reading the sentences, the learner should be called upon to reduce 
the foregping Rules upon Inflections to practice. The inflection always 
commences at the accented syllable of the emphatic word. The words 
which require the emphasis are not marked. They should be determined 
by the taste and judgment of the reader. 
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would fix. his condition npon incontestable reasomf of pntooiM^ iinitt 
live and die inqniring and deliberating. 



the ignorance of masters who teach the fizat rndimenta of 
reading, and the want of skill, or negligence in that article, of those 
who teach the learned languages; besides the enoneons manner 
which the untutored pnpils fall into, through the want of early atten- 
tion in masters to correct small feralts in the beginning, which increase 
and gain strength with years ; besides bad habits contracted from 
imitation of particular persons, or the contagion of example, firom a 
general prevalence of a certain tone or chant in reading or reciting, 
peculiar to cfach school, and regularly transmitted from one genera- 
tion to another : besides all these, which are fruitfol sources of Ticious 
elocution, there is one fundamental error in the method imiyersally 
used in teaching to read, which at first gives a wrong bias, and leads 
us ever after blindfolded from the right path, under the guidance of a 
fidserule. 

If reason teaches the learned, necessity the barbarian, common cus- 
tom all nations in general ; and if even nature itself instructs the 
brutes to defend their bodies, limbs, and lives, when attacked, by all 
possible methods ; you cakmot pronounce this action criminal, with- 
out determining, at the same time, that whoever fidls into the hands 
of a highwayman must of necessity perish either by lus sword or your 
decisions. Had Milo been of this opinion, he would certainly have 
chosen to fall by the hands of dodius, who had more than once be- 
fore this made an attempt upon his Ufe, rather than be executed by 
your order, because he had not tamely yielded himself a victim to his 
rage. But if none of you are of this opinion, the proper question is, 
not whether Clodius was killed, — for that we grant, — but whether 
justly or imjustly ; an inquiry of which many precedents are to be 
found. 

When the gay and smiling aspect of things has begim to leave the 
passages to a man's heart thus thoughtlessly unguarded ; when kind 
and caressing looks of every object without, that can flatter his senses, 
have conspired with the enemy within, to betray him and put him off 
his defence ; when Music likewise hath lent her aid, and tried her 
power npon the passions ; when the voice of singing men, and the 
voice of singing women, with the sound of the viol and the lute, have 
broken in upon his soul, and in some tender notes have touched the 
secret springs of rapture, — that moment, let us dissect and look into 
his heart ; — see how vain, how weak, how empty a thing it is I 
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Seeing then that the soul has many different £gu&ultiesy or, in other 
words, many different ways of acting; that it can be intensely 
pleased or made happy by all the different faculties, or ways of 
acting; that it may be endowed with several, latent fwultiee, 
which it is not at present in a condition to exert ; that we can- 
not beliere the soul is endowed with any foculty which is of 
no use to it; that whenever any one of these faculties is tran- 
scendently pleased, the soul is in a state of happiness ; and in the 
last place, considering that the happiness of another world is to be the 
happiness of the whole man : who can question but that there is an 
infinite yariety in those pleasures we are speaking of; and that thia 
fulness of joy will be made up of all those pleasures which the nature 
of the soul is capable of receiving ? 

In that soft season, when descending showers 
Call forth the green and wake the rising flowers ; 
When opening buds salute the welcome day, 
And earth, relenting, feels the genial ray ; 
As balmy sleep had charmed my cares to rest. 
And love itself was bamshed from my breast ; 
A train of phantoms, in wild order rose, 
And, joined, this intellectual scene compose. 

He who through vast immensity can pierce. 
See worlds on worlds compose one universe. 
Observe how system into system nms. 
What other planets circle other suns. 
What varied beings people every star, 
May tell why Heaven has made us as we are. 

Peace to all such ! but were there one whose fires 
True genius kindles, and fiEur fame inspires ; 
Blessed with each talent and each art to please. 
And bom to write, converse, and live with ease : 
Should such a man, too fond to rule alone. 
Bear, like the Turk, no brother near the throne, 
View him with scornful, yet with jealous eyes. 
And hate for arts that caused himself to rise ; 
Damn with feunt praise, assent with civil leer. 
And, without sneering, teach the rest to sneer ; 
Willing to wound, and yet afraid to strike, 
Just hint a fault, and hesitate dislike ; 
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Alike reseryed to blame^ or to commendy 
A timorous foe, and a snapicioiiB Mend ; 
Dreading even fools, by flatterers besieged, 
And so obliging, that lie ne'er obliged ; 
Like Cato, giro his little senate laws. 
And sit attentive to his own ajiplatise ; 
WMLe wits and templars every sentenee raises 
And wonder with a foolish foce of praise — 
"Who but must laugh, if such a man there be } 
Who would not weep, if Atticub were he I 

If ever you have looked on better days ; 

If ever been where bells have knoUed to ehuioh| 

If ever sat at any good man's foast ; 

If ever from your eyelids wiped a tear. 

And know what 'tis to pity, and be pitied ; 

liet gentleness my strong enforoement be : 

In the which hope, I blush, and hide my sword* 

Of man's first disobedience, and the fruit 
Of that forbidden tree, whose mortal taste 
Broiight deaUi into the world, and all our woe^ 
With loss of Eden, till one greater lian 
Restore us, and regain the blissftil seat, 
Sing heavenly muse ! 

Sweet is the breath of mom, her rising sweet, 
With charm of earliest birds ; pleasant the sun ^ 
When first on this delightfiil land he spreads 
His orient beams on herb, tree^ froit, or flower. 
Glistering with dew ; fragrant the fertile earth 
After soft showers ; and sweet the coming on 
Of grateful evening nuld ; then silent night. 
With this her solemn bird, and this fair moon. 
And these the gems of heaven, her starry train : 
But neither breath of mom, when she ascends. 
With charm of earliest birds ; nor rising sun 
On this delightful land ; nor herb, fruit, flower, 
Glistering with dew ; nor fragrance after showers ; 
Nor grateful evening mild ; nor silent night, 
With this her solemn bird ; nor walk by moon 
Or glittering starlight, without thee, is sweet. 
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KuLE IV. Interrogative sentences, and clauses commen- 
cing with verbs, require the rising inflection ; as, 

Are you c6xning ? Is the wind blowing ? Is the run fiUling ? 
Have yon recovered your health ? 

Can a man take fire into his bosom, and his clothes not be b6mt r 
Can one go upon hot coals, and his feet not be b6mt ? 

All questions which may be answered by yes or no come 
under this rule. In all such cases, an answer is demanded or 
expected, and the sense is consequently, for the time, inter- 
rupted or suspended ; and where the sense is incomplete or 
suspended, the rising inflection should be used. 

Rule V. Interrogative sentences, and clauses commencing 
with pronouns or adverbs, require the falling inflection ; as. 

Why stand ye here Idle ? What is it that gentlemen wish ? What 
would they hkve ? 

Whence this pleasing hope, this fond desire. 
This longing after immortUity ? 
Or whence this secret dread, this inward horror 
Of foiling into n6ught? Why shrinks the soul 
Back on herself and startles at destruction ? 

Questions which cannot be answered by yes or no come 
under this rule. In such cases, the pronoun or adverb is the 
emphatic word, which accounts for the change of the inflection.' 

When questions are followed by answers, the question 
should be uttered in a high tone of voice, and, af^er a suitable 
pause, the answer should be read in a low and firm tone. 

INTERROGATIVE SENTENCES. 

You have obliged a man : very well ! what would you have more ? 
Is not the consciousness of doing good a sufficient reward ? 

Is there any one who wiU seriously maintain, that the taste of a 
Hottentot or a Laplander is as delicate and as correct as that of a 
Longinus or an Addison } or, that he can be charged with no defect 
or incapacity, who thinks a common newswriter as excellent an 
historian as Tacitus } 
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What shadow can be more rain than the life of a great part of man- 
kind ? Of all that eager and bustling crowd we behold on earth, how 
MBw discoyer the path of true happiness ! How fiew can we find, 
whose actLyity has not been misemployed, and whose eoune tenninates 
not in confessions of disappointments ! 

Can the soldier, when he girdeth on his armor, boast like him that 
pntteth it off? Can the merchant predict that the speenlation, on 
which he has entered, will be infallibly crowned with success? Can 
even the husbandman, who has the promise of Ood that seed-time 
and hanrest shall not fiul, look forward with assnred confidence to the 
expected increase of his fields? In those, and in all simikr casesi our 
resolution to act can be founded on probability alone. 

Suppose a youth to have no prospect either of sitting in congress, 
of pleading at the bar, or in the pulpit ; does it follow, that he need 
bestow no pains in learning to speak properly his natiye language ? 
Will he never have occasion to read, in a company of his friends, a 
copy of verses, a passage of a book or newspaper ? Must he never 
read a discourse of Tillotson, or a chapter of the Whole Duty of Man, 
for the instruction of his children and servants ? Cicero Justly ob- 
serves, that address in speaking is highly ornamental, as well as use- 
ful, even in private life. The limbs are parts of the body much less 
noble than the tongue; yet no gentleman grudges a considerablo 
expense of time and money to have his son taught to use them prop- 
erly ; which is very commendable. And lb there no attention to be 
Pfdd to the use of tiie tongue, the glory of man ? 

Are you desirous that yoiir talents and abilities may procure you 
respect? Display them not ostentatiously to public view. Would 
you escape the envy which yoiur riches might excite ? Let them not 
minister to pride, but adorn them with humility. There is not an 
evil incident to human nature for which the gospel doth not provide 
a remedy. Are you ignorant of many things which it highly concerns 
you to know ? The gospel offers you instruction. Have you devi- 
ated firom the path of duty ? The gospel offers you forgiveness. Do 
temptations surround you ? The gospel offers you the aid of Heaven. 
Are you exposed to misery ? It consoles you. Are you subject to 
death ? It offers you immortality. 

Idfe is short and uncertain : we have not a moment to lose. Is it 
prudent to throw away any of our time in tormenting ourselves or 
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othera, when we hare so little for honest pleasures i Forgetting our ^ 
weakness, we stir up mighty enmities, and fly to wound as if we -were ., 
inTulnerable. Wherefore all this bustle and noised The best use of ,| 
a short life is, to make it agreeable to ourselyes and to others. Have , 
you cause of quarrel with your servant, your master, your king, your 
neighbor } Forbear a moment ; death is at hand, which makes all 
equal. What has man to do with wars, tumults, ambushes ? You 
would destroy your enemy ? You lose your trouble ; death will do 
aU your business while you are at rest. And, after all, when you 
hare had your rerenge, how short will be your joy or his pain ! While 
we are among men, let us cultiyate humanity : let us not be the cause 
of fbar or of pain to one another. Let us despise injury, malice, and 
detraction ; and bear with an equal mind such transitory evils. While 
we speak, while we think, death comes up, and closes the scene. 

I hold it to be an unquestionable position, that they who duly ap- 
preciate the blessings of liberty, revolt as much from the idea of exer- 
cising, as from that of enduring, oppression. How far this was the 
case with the Komans, you may inquire of those nations that sur- 
rounded them. Ask them, "What insolent guard paraded before 
their gates, and invested their strongholds } " They will answer, <* A 
Roman legionary." Demand of them, "What greedy extortionei* 
fattened by their poverty, and clothed himself by their nakedness ^ " 
They will inform you, "A Roman qusestor." Inquire of them, 
« What imperious stranger issued to them his mandates of imprison- 
ment or confiscation, of banishment or death ? " They will reply to 
you, *<A Roman consul" Question them, "What haughty con- 
queror led through his city their nobles and kings in chains ; and 
exhibited their countrymen, by thousands, in gladiators' shows for 
the amusement of his fellow-citizens ? " They wQl tell you, " A 
Roman generaL" Require of them, "What tyrants imposed the 
heaviest yoke? enforced the most rigorous exactions? inflicted the 
most savage punishments ? and showed the greatest gust for blood and 
torture ? " They will exclaim to you, " The Roman people." 

When will you, my countrymen, when will you rouse from your 
indolence, and bethink yourselves of what is to be done ? When you 
are forced to it by some fatal disaster ? When irresistible necessity 
drives you ? What think you of the disgraces which are already 
come upon you ? Is not the past sufficient to stimulate your activity ? 
or do you wait for somewhat more forcible and urgent ? How long 
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inll you amuse yoorselTes with inquiring of one another alter news, 
as you ramble idly about the streets } What news so strange erer 
eame to Athens, as that a Macedonian should subdue this state and 
knd it over Greece? 

To purchase heaven has gold the power } 
Can gold remove the mortal hour } 
In life, can love be bought with gold ? 
Are friendship's pleasures to be sold } 
No. All that's worth a wish or thought 
Fair virtue gives — unbribed, unbought. 

Who taught the natives of the fields and wood 
To shun their poison and to choose their Ibod ? 
Prescient, the tides or tempests to withstand, 
BuUd on the wave, or arch beneath the sand } 
Who made the spider paraUeU design. 
Sure as De Moivre, without rule or line ? 
Who bid the stork, Columbus-like, explore 
Heavens not his own, and worlds unknown befint 
Who calls the council, states the certain day } 
Who forms the phalanx, and who points the way ^ 

Wronged in my love, all proffers I disdain ; 
Deceived lor once, I trust not kings again. 
Tou have my answer : what remains to do» 
Tour king, Ulysses, may consult with you. 
What needs he the defence this aim can make } 
^ Has he not walls no human force can shake } 

Has he not fenced his guarded navy round 
With piles, with ramparts, and a trench profound i 
And will not these, the wonders he has done, 
Bepel the rage of Priam's sibgle son ? 

Know ye the land where the cypress and myrtle 

Are emblems of deeds that are done in their clime ; 
Where the rage of the vulture, the love of the turtle, 

Now melt into sorrow, now madden to crime } — 
Snow ye the land of the cedar and vine ? 
Where the flowers ever blossom, the beams ever slune. 
Where the light wings of sephyr, oppressed with perfume, 
Wax faint o'er the gardens of Gul in their bloom ; 
4 
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Where the citron and olive are fairest of £ruit. 

And the voice of the nightingale never is mute ; 

Where the tints of the earth and the hues of the sky, 

In color though varied, in beauty may vie, 

And the purple of ocean is deepest in dye ; 

Where the virgins are soft as the roses they twine. 

And all, save the spirit of man, is divine ? — 

'Tis the clime of the East — 'tis the land of the Sun ; — 

Can he smile on such deeds as his children have done ? 

O, wild as the accents of lovers' fuewell 

Are the hearts which they bear, and the tales which they tell. 

'Tis done : dread winter spreads his latest glooms. 

And reigns tremendous o'er the conquered year. 

How dead the vegetable kingdom lies ! 

How dumb the tuneful ! Horror wide extends 

His desolate domain. Behold, fond man \ 

See here thy pictured life ; pass some few years, 

Thy flowering spring, thy summer's ardent strength. 

Thy sober autumn fading into age. 

And pale concluding winter comes at last. 

And shuts the scene. Ah ! whither now are fled 

Those dreams of greatness ? those unsoUd hopes 

Of happiness \ those longings after fiBune ? 

Those restless cares ? those busy, bustling days ? 

Those gay-spent, festive nights ? those veering thoughts. 

Lost between good and ill, that shared thy life ? 

All now are banished ! Virtue sole survives, 

Inmiortal, never-fi&iling friend of man. 

His guide to happiness on high. 

RiTLE VI. When a question consists of two contrasted 
parts, connected by the conjunction or^ used in a disjunctive 
sense, the first has the rising, and the second the falling, in- 
flection; as. 

Will you g(5 or st^y ? The baptism of John, was it from heaven, or 
of m^n ? 
Will such a law tend to degrdde, or to Novate, the human mind ? 

BuLE VII. A question which admits of the answer yes^ or 
tio, has the rising, and the answer has the falling, inflection ; as, 
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Are they Hebrews ? So am I. Are thej XM-aelitet ? So am I. 
Aie they the seed of Abraham ? So am I. Are they memben of 
Christ ? I am mdre. 

Hold you the watch to-night ? We d6, my lord. 

Armed, say you? Armed, my lord. 

From top to t6e? My lord, from head to f&ot. 

Then saw you not his f&ce? O y^s, my lord. 

What, looked he fr6wningly? A countenance more in sorrow 
than in anger. 

Rule VIII. The first member of an antithetic sentence 
should end with the rising, and the opposite with the falling, 
inflection; as. 

Homer was the greater genius, Virgil the better krtist ; in the 
one, we most admire the mdn, in the other, the w6rk. Homer 
hurries us with a commanding impetu6sity ; Yirgil leads us with an 
attractlYe majesty. Homer scatters with a generous profOision ; Yir* 
i gil bestows with a careful magnificence. Homer, like the NUe^ pours 
out his riches with a sudden dyerflow; Yirgil, like a river in its 
hanks, with a constant stream. 

Why beholdest thou the mote that is in thy brother's eye, but per- 
ccirest not the beam that is in thine 6wn eye ? 

' Rule IX. When a sentence consists of a positive and 
negative part or member, the positive should have the falling, 
and the negative the rising, inflection ; as, 

^ I did not say* a better soldier, but an Mder. 

He was esteemed not for his wedlth, but for his wisdom. 

Ton were paid to fight against Alexander, and not to riil at him. 

ANTITHETIC SENTENCES. 

Temperance, by fortifying the mind and body, leads to happiness : 
intemperance, by enervating the mind and body, ends generally in 

misery. 

A wise man feareth and departeth from evil ; but the fool rageth, 
3d is confident. The wicked is driven away in his wickedness ; but 
the righteous hath hope in his death. Righteoiiisness exalteth a 
nation ; but sin is a reproach to any people. 
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Almost every object that attracts our notice has its bright and its 
dark side. He who habituates himself to look at the dark side wiU 
sour his disposition, and consequently impair his happiness ; while he 
who constantly beholds it on the bright side insensibly ameliorate! 
lus temper, and, in consequence of it,improyes his own happinesa, 
and the happiness of all around him. 

Between £une and true honor a distinction is to be made. The 
former is a blind and noisy applause ; the latter, a more silent and 
internal homage. Fame floats on the breath of the multitude ; honor 
rests on the judgment of the thinking. Fame may give praise, while 
it withholds esteem ; true honor implies esteem, mingled with respect. 
The one regards particular distinguished talents ; the other looks up 
to the whole character. 

• A wise man endeavors to shine in himself ; a fool to outshine others. 
The former is humbled by the sense of his own infirmities ; the latter 
is lifted up by the discovery of those which he observes in others. 
The wise man considers what he wants ; and the fool what he abounds 
in. The wise man is happy when he gains his own approbation ; and 
the fool, when he recommends himself to the applause of those about 
him. 

Europe was one great field of battle, where the weak struggled for 
freedom, and the strong for dominion. The king was without power, 
and the nobles without principle. They were tyrants at home, and 
robbers abroad. Nothing remained to be a check upon ferocity and 
violence. 

Where opportunities of exercise are wanting, temperance may ia a 
great measure supply its place. If exercise throws off all superfluities, 
temperance prevents them ; if exercise clears the vessels, temperance 
neither satiates nor overstrains them ; if exercise raises proper ferment 
in the humors, and promotes the circulation of the blood, temperance 
gives nature her full play, and enables her to exert herself in all her 
force and vigor ; if exercise dissipates a growing distemper, temper- 
ance staisres it. 

Dryden knew more of man in his general nature ; and Pope, in his 
local manners. The notions of Dryden were formed by comprehen- 
sive speculation ; those of Pope, by minute attention. The style of 
Dryden is capricious and varied ; that of Pope is cautious and uniform. 
Dryden obeys the motions of his own mind ; Pope constrains his 
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mind to his oyrn rules of compositloii. Dryden Is sometimei mh^ 
ment and rapid ; Pope is always smooth* uniform, and gentle. Dry- 
den's page is a natural field, rising into inequalities, and diraiUled 
by the yaried exuberance of abundant vegetation ; Pope's is a Telyet 
lawn, shaven by the scythe, and levelled by the roller. If the flights 
of Dryden are higher, Pope continues longer on the wing. If of 
Dryden's fire the blaze is brighter, of Pope's the heat is more regu- 
lar and constant. Dryden often surpasses expectation; and Pope 
never fiiUs below it. Dryden is read with frequent astonishment ; 
and Pope with perpetual deUght. 

I have always preferred cheerfulness to mirth. The latter I consider 
as an act, the former as a habit of the mind. Mirth is short and tran- 
sient, cheeifulneBs fixed and permanent. Those are often raised into 
the greatest transports of mirth, who are sulject to the greatest depres- 
sions of melancholy ; on the contrary, cheerfiilness, though it does 
not give the mind such an exquisite gladness, prevents us from 
falling into any depths of sorrow. Mirth is like a flash of lightning, 
that breaks through a gloom of clouds and glitters for a moment ; 
cheerfulness keeps up a kind of daylight in the mind, and fills it with 
a steady and perpetual serenity. 

Never before were there so many opposing interests, passions, and 
principles committed to such a decision. On one side, a fixed attach- 
ment to the ancient order of things ; on the other, a passionate desire 
of change ; a wish in some to perpetuate^ in others to destroy, every 
thing ; every abuse sacred in the eyes of the former, every foundation 
attempted to be demolished by the latter ; jealousy of power shrink- 
ing from the slightest innovation, pretensions to freedom pushed to 
madness and anarchy ; superstition in all its dotage, impiety in all its 
fory. 

At the same time that I think discretion the most useful talent a 
man can be master of^ I look upon cunning to be the accomplishment 
of little, mean, ungenerous minds. Discretion points out the noblest 
ends to us, and pursues the most proper and laudable methods of 
attaining them ; cunning has only private, selfish aims, and sticks at 
nothing which may make them succeed : discretion has large and 
extended views, and, like a weU-formed eye, commands a whole hori- 
zon ; cunning is a kind of short-sightedness, that discovers the minu- 
test olgects which are near at hand, but is not able to discern things 

at a distance. 

4a 
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Nojthing is more amiable than true modesty^ and nothing more oon* 
temptible than the frlae ; the one gnarda Yirtae, the other betrays it. 
lYne modesty is ashamed to do any thing that is repugnant to the 
roles of right reason ; fialse modesty is ashamed to do any thing that 
is opposite to the hnmor of the company. Tme modesty aroids erery 
thing that is criminal ; false modesty, every thing that is nnfuhionable. 
The latter is only a general undetermined instinct ; the former is that 
instinct, limited and circumscribed by the rules of prudence and 
religion. 

The peasant complains aloud ; the courtier repines in secret. In 
want, what distress ! in affluence, what satiety ! The great are under 
as much difficulty to expend with pleasure as the mean to labor with 
success. The ignorant, through iU-groiinded hope, are disappointed ; 
the knowing, through knowledge, despond. Ignorance occasions 
mistake, mistake disappointment, and disappointment misery. Knowl- 
edge, on the other hand, gives true judgment of human things, and 
true judgment of human things gives a demonstration of their insuffi- 
ciency to our peace. 

How different is the view of past life, in theman who has grown old 
in knowledge and wisdom, from that of him who has grown old in 
ignorance and folly ! The latter is like the owner of a barren coun- 
try, that fills his eye with the prospect of naked hills and plains, 
which produce nothing rery profitable or ornamental : the former 
beholds a beautiful and spacious landscape, divided into delightful 
gardens, green meadows, fruitful fields ; and can scarce cast his eye 
on a single spot of his possessions that is not covered with some 
beautiful plant or flower. 

When Darius offered Alexander ten thousand talents to divide 
Asia equally with him, he answered, « The earth cannot bear two 
suns, nor Asia two kings." Parmenio, a friend of Alexander, hearing 
the great offers Darius had made, said " Were I Alexander, I would 
accept them." So would I," replied Alexander, « were I Parmenio. ' 

As there is a worldly hapjoness, which God perceives to be no 
other than diegnised misery ; as there are worldly honors, which« in 
his estimation, are reproach ; so there is a worldly wisdom, which« in 
his sight, is foolishness. Of this worldly wisdom, the diaracteES are 
given in the Scriptures, and placed in contrast with those of the wis- 
dom which is from above. The one is the vrisdom of the crafty, the 
other that of the upright ; the one terminates in selfishness, the other 
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in (iiarit^r; the one is fiiU of stzife aad bitter enryingt tlie oilier of 
meicy and good fruits. 

The high and the low, the rich and the poor, approach, in point of 
real enjoyment, much nearer to each other than is commonly imagined. 
Providence never intended that any state here should be either 
completely happy, or completely miserable. If the feelings of pleas- 
ure are more numerous and more lively in the higher departments 
of life, BO also are those of pain. If greatness flatters our vanity, it 
multiplies our dangers. If opulence increases our gratifications, it 
increases in the same proi>ort^on our desires and demands. If the 
poor are confined to a more narrow circle, yet within that cirde lie 
most of those natural satis£Eu:tions which, after all the refinements of 
art, are found to be the most genuine and true. 

What is the blooming tincture of the skint 
To peace of mind« and harmony within ? 
What the bright sparkling of tiie finest eye, 
To the soft soothing of a calm reply } 
Can comeliness of form, or shape, or air, 
With comeliness of words or deeds compare ? 
' No : those at first the unwary heart may gain. 
But these — these only can the heart retain. 

In all thy humors, whether grave or mellow, 
Thou art such a touchy, testy, pleasant fellow — 
Hast so much wit, and mirth, and spleen about you. 
There is no living with thee, nor without thee. 

O, could I fiow like thee, and make thy stream 
My great example, as it is my theme : 
Though deep, yet clear ; though gentle, yet not duU; 
Strong, without rage ; without o'erflowing, full. 

Tia hard to say if greater want of skill 
Appear in writing, or in judging ill ; 
But of the two, less dangerous is the offence 
To tire our patience than mislead our sense ; 
Some few in that, but numbers err in this. 
Ten censure wrong for one who writes amiss ; 
A fool might once himself alone expose, 
Now one in verse makes many more in prose. 
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Tis with, our judgments as our watches, none 
Go just alike, yet each believes his own. 
In poets as true genius is but rare, 
True taste as seldom is the critic's share. 

All are but parts of one stupendous whole, 

Whose body Nature is, and God the soul : 

That changed through all, and yet in all the same* 

Great in the earth as in the ethereal frame, 

Warms in the sun, refreshes in the breeze. 

Glows in the stars, and blossoms in the trees ; 

Lives through all life, extends through all extent, 

Spreads luidiyided, operates unspent ; 

Breathes in our soul, informs our mortal part. 

As full, as perfect, in a hair as heart ; 

As fall, as perfect, in vile man that mourns. 

As the rapt seraph that adores and bums : 

To Him no high, no low, no great, no small ; 

He fills, he bounds, connects, and equals all ! 

AU nature is but art unknown to thee ; 

All chance direction which thou canst not see ; 

All discord, harmony not understood ; 

AU partial evil, universal good : 

And spite of pride, in erring reason's spite. 

One truth is clear, WhcUever is is right. 

Friends, Romans, Countrymen, lend me your ears ; 
I come to bury Ccesar, not to praise him. 
The evil that men do lives after them : 
The good is oft interred with their bones : 
So let it be with Caesar ! The noble Brutus 
Hath told you, Csesar was ambitious : 
If it were so, it was a grievous fault ; 
And grievously hath Ceesar answered it. 

Rule X. Whenever a sentence requires the tones erf* 
mockery, sarcasm, or irony, the circumflex should be used ; as. 

So, then, ydu are the author of this conspiracy against me ? It is 
to ydu that I am indebted for all the mischief that has befallen me. 
Madam, you have my father much offended. 
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Rule XI. In solemn and sublime passages, the monotone 
should be used to give force and dignity to the expression ; as, 

]ffigh on a ihrGne of xOyal state, which Ax 
Outshone the wealth of Ormus or of Ind» 
Or whsn the gGrgeons Etst, -with richest hind 
Showers on her kings barbftric pearl and gold, 
Satan exalted sat. 

Rule XII. The vltinuUe member of a commencing series* 
should end with the rising inflection : the preceding members 
should be varied according to the taste of the reader ; as, 

Ibjf gri^f^ I6ye, admirktion, deviation, are all of them passioiis 
which are naturally musicaL 

The presence, knowledge, p^wer, wisdom, and go<5dneM of Gk>d 
must all he unbounded. 

Next then, you authors, be not you serere ; — 
Why, what a swarm of scribblers bare we here ! 
One, tw<S, thr6e, fodr, five, six, s^yen, 6ight, nine, t6n. 
All in one row, and brothers of the pen. 

Rttle Xni. The penultimate member of a concluding 
series should have the rising inflection: the preceding ones 
should be varied according to the taste of the reader ; as. 

The fruit of the spirit is 16ye, j6y, p^ace, long-s6ffering, gentleness, 
go6dne88, &ith, meekness, temperance. 

True gentleness teaches us to bear one another's bCtfdens, to rejoice 
irith those who rej6ice ; to weep with those who w^ep ; to please 
eyery one his neighbor for his g6od ; to be kind and tender-hedurted ; 
to be pitiful and odurteous ; to support *the w6ak ; and to be patient 
towards iJl men. 

* Seaibs denotes an enumeration of particulan. 

A eommeneing series begins, but does not end a sentence. 

A eonchMdmg series is that which ends a sentence, whether it begins it 
or not. 

A series consisting of one word in each particular, is called a tki^piU 
■eries. 

A series, where each member is compounded of seyeral words, is called 
a oonipound series. 
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8SNTSNC£8 ILLUSTSATIVS OF THE SERIES. 

I Goxusider a human soul without education like marble in the 
Guarry ; which shows none of its inherent beauties till the skill of the 
polisher fetches out the colors, makes the surface shine, and discover* 
every ornamental doud, spot, and vein that runs through the body 
of it. 

Sincerity is to speak as we think, to do as we pretend and profisss, 
to perform and make good what we promise, and really to be what wc 
would seem and appear to be. 

The brightness of the sky, the lengthening of the days, the increas- 
ing verdure of the spring, the arrival of any little piece of good news, 
or whatever carries with it the most distant glimpse of joy, is fre- 
quently the parent of a social and happy conversation. 

He who resigns the world has no temptation to envy, hatred, 
malice, or anger, but is in constant possession of a serene mind : he 
who foUows the pleasures of it — which are in their very nature 
disappointing — is in constant search of care, solicitude, remorse, and 
confusion. 

If we suppose that there are superior beings who look into the 
ways of men, (as it is highly probable there are, both from reason and 
revelation,) how different must be their notions of us from those 
which we are apt to form of one another ! — A contemplation of God's 
work, a voluntary act of justice to our own detriment, a generous 
concern for the good of mankind, tears shed in silence for the misery 
of others, a private desire of resentment broken and subdued, an 
unfeigned exercise of humility or any other virtue, are such actions 
as are glorious in their sight, and denominate men great and reputa- 
ble. The most fieunous among us are often looked ui>on with pity and 
contempt, or with indignation ; while those who are more obscure 
arQ. regarded with love, with approbation and esteem. 

In fair weather, when my heart is cheered, and I feci that exulta- 
tion of spirits which results from light and warmth, joined with a 
beautifiil prospect of nature, I regard myself as one placed by the 
hands of God in the midst of an ample theatre, in which the sun, 
moon, and stars, the fruits also and vegetables of the earth, perpet- 
ually changing their positions or their aspects, exhibit an elegant 
entertainment to the understanding, as well as to the eye. Thunder 
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and Hghtniiig, rain ahd hail, the painted bow, and the glaring cometf , 
me decorations of this mighty theatre ; and the sable hemisphere, 
studded with spangles, the blue vault at noon, the glorious gildings 
and rich colors in the horizon, I look on as so many successive scenes. 

Complaisance renders a superior amiable, cm equal agreeable, and 
an inferior acceptable. It smooths distinction, sweetens conversa- 
tion, and makes every one in the company pleased with himself. It 
produces good nature and mntiud benevolence, encourages the timo- 
rous, soothes the turbulent, humanizes the fierce, and diBtinguishcs a 
•ociety of civilized persons from a party of savages. In a word, com- 
phusanoe is a virtue that blends all orders of men together in a 
Mendly intercourse of words and actions, and Ib suited to that 
equality in human nature which every one ought to consider, so far 
as is consistent with the order and economy of the world. 



Should the greater part of people sit down and draw up a 
account of their time, what a shameftil bill it would be ! so much in 
eating, drinking, and sleeping, beyond what nature requires; so 
much in revelling and wantonness ; so much for the recovery of last 
night's intemperance ; so much in gaming, plays, and masquerades ; 
80 much in paying and receivin*g formal and impertinent visits ; so 
much in idle and foolish prating ; so much in censuring and reviling 
our neighbors ; so much in dressing out our bodies and in talking 
of fiuhions ; and so much wasted and lost in doing nothing at all. 

If we would have the kindness of others, we must endure their 
follies. He who cannot persuade himself to withdraw from society, 
must be content to pay a tribute of lus time to a multitude of tyrants ; 
to the loiterer, who makes appointments he never keeps ; to the con- 
ftulter, who asks advice he never takes ; to the boaster, who bluifters 
only to be praised ; to the complainer, who whines only to be pitied ; 
to the projector, whose happiness is to entertain his friends with 
expectations which all but himself know to be vain ; to the economist, 
who tells of bargains and settlements ; to the politician, who predicts 
the consequence of deaths, battles, and alliances ; to the usurer, who 
compares the state of the different funds ; and to the talker, who 
talks only because he loves to be talking. 

Vice is the cruel enemy which renders men destructive to men ; 
which racks the body with pain, and the mind with remorse ; which 
produces strife, faction, revenge, oppression, and sedition ; which em- 
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oroils society, Idndles the flames of war, takes away peace firom life, 
and hope from death ; which bcought forth death at first, and has 
eyer since clothed it in all its terrors ; which arms Nature and the 
God of Nature against ns ; and against which it has been the bnai- 
ness of all ages to find out provisions and securities, by various 
institutions, laws^ and forms of government. 

It pleases me to think that I, who know so small a portion of the 
works of the Creator, and with slow and painful stefNi creep up and 
down on the sur&ce of this globe, shall, ere long, shoot away with the 
swiftness of imagination ; trace out the hidden springs of nature's , 
operations ; be able to keep pace with the heavenly bodies in the rapid- 
ity of their career ; be a spectator of the long chain of events in the 
natural and moral worlds ; visit the several apartments of creation ; 
know how they are furnished and how inhabited ; comprehend the 
order and measure, the magnitude and distances, of these orbs, which, 
to us, seem disposed without any regular design, and set all in the 
same diole ; observe the dependence of the parts of each system ; and 
(if our minds are big enough) grasp the theory of the several systems 
upon one another, from whence results the harmony of the universe. 

BeUghtfnl task ! to rear the tender thought. 
To teach the young idea how to shoot ; 
To pour the fresh instruction over the mind. 
To breathe the enlivening spirit, and to fix 
The generous purpose in the glowing breast. 

Ten thousand thousand fleet ideas, such 

As never mingled with the vulgar dream. 

Crowd fast into the philosophic mind. 

As fast the correspondent passions rise, 

As varied and as high ; devotion raised 

To rapture and divine astonishment ; 

The love of nature unconflned, and chief 

Of human race ; the large ambitious wish 

To make them blest ; the sigh for suffering worth 

Lost in obscurity ; the noble scorn 

Of tyrant pride ; the fearless great resolve ; 

The wonder which the dying patriot draws, 

Inspiring glory through remotesttime ; 

Th' awakened throb for virtue and for fame ; 
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The sympathies of love, and friendship dear ; 
With aU the social ofiEsprings of the heart. 

At thirty, man suspects himself a fool ; 

Knows it at forty, and reforms his plan ; 

At fifty, chides his infiunoiis delay ; 

Pushes his prad.ent purpose to resolve, 

In all the magnanimity of thought ! 

Hesolves, and re-resolxes, then — ^ dies the same. 

The cloud-capped towers, the gorgeous palaces, 

The solemn temples, the great globe itseli^ ^ 

Yea, all which it inherits, shall dissolve ; 

And, like the baseless fabric of a vision. 

Leave not a rack behind. 

ItuLE XIV. A parenthesis must always be pronounced dif- 
ferently from its relative sentence, and generally in a quicker 
and lower tone. It generally ends with the same inflection as 
that which next precedes it ; as, 

If envious people were to ask themselves, whether they would 
exchange their situation with the persons 6nvied, (I mean their minds, 
passions, notions, as weU as their persons, fortunes, and dignities,) I 
believe the self-love common to human nature, would generally make 
them prefer their 6wn condition. 

Ye know how we exhorted, and comforted, and charged every 6no 
of you, (as a father does his children,) that you would walk worthy 
of God» who hath called you into his kingdom and glory. 

PARENTHETIC SENTENCES. 

Though good sense is not in the number, nor always, it must be 
owned, in the company of the sciences ; yet it is (as the most sensi- 
ble of poets has justly observed) feirly worth the seven. 

Notwithstanding all the care of Cicero, history informs us that 
Marcus proved a mere blockhead ; and that Nature (who, it seems, 
was even with the son for her prodigality to the father) rendered him 
incapable of improving by all the rules of eloquence, the precepts of 
philosophy, his own en^avors, and the most refined conversation in 
Athens. 

5 D 
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That strong, hyperbolical manner which we have long been accus- 
tomed to call the Oriental manner of poetry, (becanse some of the 
earliest poetical productions came to us from the East») is, in trafh* 
no more Oriental than Occidental ; it is characteristic of an age rather 
than of a country ; and belongs, in some measure, to all nations at 
that period which first gives rise to music and to song. 

As to my own abilities in speaking, (for I shall admit this charge, 
although experience hath convinced me that what is called the 
power of eloquence depends for the most part upon the hearers, and 
that the characters of public speakers are determined by the degree 
of favor which you vouchsafe to each ;) if long practice, I say, hath 
g^ven me any proficiency in speaking, you have ever found it devoted 
to my country. 

When Socrates' fetters were knocked o£^ (as was usual to be done 
on the day that the condemned person was to be executed,) being 
seated in the midst of his disciples, and laying one of his legs over the 
other in a very unconcerned posture, he be^m to rub it where it had 
been galled by the iron ; and whether it was to show the indifference 
with which he entertained the thoughts of his approaching death, or 
(after his usual manner) to take every occasion of philosophizing up- 
on some useful subject, he observed the pleasure of that sensation 
which now arose in those very parts of his leg that just befbre had 
been so much pained by the fetters. Upon this he refle<Aed on the 
nature of pleasure and pain in general, and how constantly they suc- 
ceeded one another. 

Let us (since life can little more supply 
Than just to look about us and to die) 
Expatiate firee o'er all this scene of man ; 
A mighty maxe ! but not without a plan. 

Large was his boimty, and his soul sincere ; 

Heaven did a recompense as largely send ; 

He gave to misery all he had — a tear ; 

He gained firom heaven ('twas all he wished) — a friend. 

I would not enter on my Ust of Mends 

(Though graced with polished manners and fine sense, 

Yet wanting sensibility) the man 

Who needlessly sets foot upon a wonn, 
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Know, then, that after Lucifer from hearen 
(So call him, brighter once amidit the hoet 
Of angels than that star the stars among) 
f Fell with his flaming legions throng the deep 

Into his place, and the great Son letnmed 
Victorious with his saints, the omnipotent 
Eternal Father from his throne beheld 
Hieir multitude, and to his Son thus spake. 

Bound he surreys, (and well might where he itood* 
So high above the circling canopy 
^ Of night's extended shade,) from eastern point 

Of libra to the fleecy star that bears 
Andromeda, fiur off Atlantic seas 
Beyond the horizon ; then, from pole to pole. 

They anon 

With hundreds and with thoxisands trooping came 
^ Attended : all access was thronged ; the gates 

And porches wide, but chief the spacious hall, 
I (Though Hke a covered fleld, where champions bold 

Wont ride in armed, and at the Soldan's chair 

Defied the best of Panim chivalry 

To mortal combat, or career with lance,) 

Thick swarmed, both on the ground and in the air 

Brushed with the hiss of rustling wings. 

« 

Rule XV. The climax * should be read with a gradually 
increasing swell of the voice on each succeeding member, 
accompanied with a degree of animation corresponding to 
the force of the sentiment ; as, 

Since concord was lost, friendship was lost, fidelity was lost, liberty 
was lost^ all was lost. 

There is no enjoyment of property, without a government; no 
» government, without a magistrate ; no magistrate^ without obedience ; 
no obedience, where every one acts as he pleases. 



* A climax is a kind of series which rises, as it were, from one circum- 
stance to another, till it seems impossible to carry the thought to a 
greater elevation. 



i 
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SENTENCES ILLUSTRATIVE OF THE CLIMAX. 

ConBult your whole nature. Consider yonrtelyes, not only as 
aen8itiTe> but as rational* beings; not only as rational, but social; not 
only as social, but immortaL 

It is pleasant to be virtuous and good, because that is to excel 
many others :- it is pleasant to grow better, because that is to excel 
ourselves : it is pleasant to mortify and subdue our lusts, because 
that is victory : it is pleasant to command our appetites and passions, 
and to keep them in due order, within the bounds of reason and 
religion, because that is empire. 

Tully has a very beautiful gradation of thoughts to show how 
amiable virtue is. We love a virtuous man, says he, who lives in the 
remotest parts of the earth, though we are altogether out of the reach 
of his virtue, and can receive from it no manner of benefit ; nay, one 
who died several years ago, raises a secret fondness and benevolence 
for him in our minds, when we read his story ; nay, what is still more, 
one who has been the enemy of our country, provided his wars were 
regulated by justice and humanity. 

After we have practised good actions a whUe, they become easy ; 
and when they are easy, we begin to take pleasure in them ; and 
when they please us, we do them frequenUy ; and by frequency of 
acts, a thing grows into a habit ; and a confirmed habit is a second 
kind of nature; and so £Eur as any thing is natural, so^fu it is neces- 
sary, and we can hardly do otherwise ; nay, we do it many times 
when we do not think of it. 

This decency, this grace, this propriety of manners to character, is 
so essential to princes in particular,' that, whenever it is neglected, 
their virtues lose a great degree of lustre, and their defects acquire 
much aggravation. Nay, more ; by neglecting this decency and this 
grace, and for want of a sufficient regard to appearances, eveit their 
virtues may betray them into fedlings, their feulings into vices, and 
their vices into habits unworthy of princes and unworthy of men. 

As trees and plants necessarily arise from seeds, so are you, Antony, 
the seed of this most calamitous war. You mourn, O Romans, that 
three of your armies have been slaughtered — they were slaughtered by 
Antony ; you lament the Iom of your most Ulustrious eitusens — the>- 
wero torn from you by Antony : the authority of this order is deeply 
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woonded — it is wounded by Antony : in short, all the oalamitiee we 
hare erer since beheld (and what calamities hare we not beheld f) 
hare been entirely owing to Antony. As Helen was of TVoy, so the 
bane, the misery, the destniction of this state is — Antony. 

That's truly great. What think yoa 'twas set up 

The Greek and Boman name in such a lustre, 

But doing right in stem despite of nature, 

Shutting their ears to aU her little cries, 

When great, august, and godlike justice called ? 

At Aulis, one poured out a daughter's life. 

And gained more glory than by all his wars ; 

Another slew a sister in just rage ; 

A third, the theme of all succeeding times. 

Gave to the cruel axe a darling son. 

Nay, more, for justice some devote themselycs. 

As he at Carthage, an immortal name ! 

Yet there is one step left above them all. 

Above their history, above their fi&ble^ 

A bride — a wife upon her nuptial day ! Do that* 

And tread upon the Greek and Roman glory, 

T» listening fear and dumb amazement all : 
When to the startled eye, the sudden glance 
Appears far south, eruptive through the cloud : 
And following slower, in explosion fast. 
The thunder raises his tremendous voice. 
At first, heard solemn o*er the verge of heaven* 
The tempest growls ; but as it nearer eomes. 
And rolls its awful burden on the wind, 
The lightnings flash a larger curve, and more 
The noise astounds ; till overhead a sheet 
Of livid flame discloses wide ; then shuts 
And opens wider ; shuts and opens, still 
Expansive, wrapping ether in a blaze : 
Follows the loosened aggravated roar. 
Enlarging, deepening, mingling ; peal on peal 
Crushed horrible, convulsing heaven and earth. 

Had it pleased Heaven 

To tr}* me with affliction : had he rained , 

5* 
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All kinds of sores and shames on my bare head ; 
Steeped me in i>0Yert7 to the very lips : 
Given to captiyity me and my utmost hopes, 
I should have found in some part of my soul 
A drop of patience : but — alas ! — to make me 
A fixed figure for the hand of Scorn 
To point his slow, unmoTing finger at — 
Yet I could bear that too — well — very well ; 
But there where I have garnered up my heart. 
Where either I must liye or bear no life ; 
The fountain from the which my current runs, 
Or else dries up, to be discarded thence ! 



MODULATION OF THE VOICE . 

Afteb a perfect idea is attained of the pause, emphasis, 
and inflection, with which we ought to pronounce every word, 
sentence, interrogation, climax, and different figure of speech, 
it is necessary to become acquainted with the power, variety, 
and extent of the instrument through which we convey this 
idea to others; for unless the voice be in a proper pitch, 
whatever we pronounce will be feeble and unnatural ; as it 
is only in a certain pitch that we can command the greatest 
variety of tones, so as to utter them with energy and ease. 

Every one has a certain pitch of voice, which is most 
easy to himself, and most agreeable to others ; this may be 
called the natubal fitch : this is the pitch in which toe con* 
verse; and -this must be the basis of every advantage which 
we acquire from art and exercise : for such is the force of 
exercise upon the organs of speech, as well as every other 
organ of the human body, that constant practice will strengthen 
the voice in any key to which we accustom it, even though 
this happen not to be the most natural and easy at first. 
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As constant exercise is of such importance in strengthening 
the voice, care should be taken that we exercise it where it 
has naturally the greatest power and variety, viz., on the mid- 
dle TONE ; the tone we habitually make use of^ when we speak 
to persons at a moderate distance ; for if we call out to one 
who is so far off as to be almost out of hearing, we naturally 
raise our voice to a higher key, as well as swell it upon that 
key to a much greater degree of loudness ; so, on the con- 
trary, if we wish to be heard only by a single person in com- 
pany, we naturally let our voice fall into a low key, and abate 
the force of it, so as to keep it from being heard by any but 
the person to whom we are speaking. 

In this situation nature dictates what Ls necessary. But the 
situation of the public speaker is a situation of art; he not 
only wishes to be heard, but to be heard with energy and 
ease ; for this purpose, his voice must be powerful in that key 
which is easiest to him, in that into which he will most na- 
turally fall, and which he will certainly have the most frequent 
occasion to use ; and this is the middle tone. 

But before we enter farther on this subject, it seems abso- 
lutely necessary to correct a very common mistake with 
respect to the voice, which may lead to an incurable error ; 
and that is, the confounding of high and low with loud and 
soft. These plain differences are as often jumbled together 
as accent and quantity, though with much worse conse- 
quences. 

Those who understand but little of music, know that high 
and loud, and soft and low, are by no means necessarily 
connected ; and that we may be very soft in a high note, and 
very loud in a low one ; just as a smart stroke on a bell may 
have exactly the same' note as a slight one, though it is con- 
siderably louder. But to explain this difference to those who 
are unacquainted with music, we may say, that a high tone 
is that which we naturdUy assume when we wish to he heard at a 
distance^ as the same degree of force is more audible in a high, 
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than in a low tone, from the acuteness of the former, and the 
gravity of the latter ; and that a low tone is that which toe 
naturally assume when we are speaking to a person at a stnaU 
distance^ and wish not to be heard by others ; as a low tone 
with the same force is less audible than a high one. If, there- 
fore, we raise our voice to the pitch we should naturally use if 
we were calling to a person at a great distance, and at the 
same time exert so small a degree of force as to be heard only 
by a person who is near us, we shall have an example of a high 
note in a sof^ tone ; and, on the contrary, if we suppose our- 
selves speaking to a person at a small distance, and wish to be 
heard by those who are at a greater, in this situation we shall 
naturally sink the voice into a low note, and throw just as 
much force or loudness into it as is necessary to maka it audi- 
ble to the persons at a distance. This is exactly the manner 
in which actors utter the speeches that are spoken aside. The 
low tone conveys the idea of speaking to a person near us, 
and the loud tone enables us to convey this idea to a distance. 
By this experiment we perceive that high and loud, and sofl 
and low, though most frequently associated, are essentially 
distinct from each other. 

Such, however, is the nature of the human voice, that to 
begin in the extremes of high and low is not equally danger- 
ous. The voice naturally slides into a higher tone, when we 
wish to speak louder, but not so easily into a lower tone, when 
we would speak more soMy. Experience shows us, that we 
can raise our voice at pleasure to any pitch of which it is capa- 
ble ; but the same experience tells us, that it requires very 
great art and practice to bring the voice to a lower key when 
it is once raised too high. It ought, therefore, to be a first 
principle with all public readers and speakers, rather to begin 
under the common level of their voice than above it The 
attention of an auditory, at the commencement of a lecture or 
oration, makes the softest accents of the speaker audible, at 
the same time that it affords a happy occasion for introducing 
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a variety of voice> without which every address must sooa tire. 
A repetition of the same subject a thousand times over, is not 
more tiresome to the understanding, than a monotonous 
delivery of the most varied subject to the ear. Poets, to 
produce variety, alter the structure of their verse, and rather 
hazard uncouthness and discord than sameness. Prose wri- 
ters change the style, turn, and structure of their periods, and 
sometimes throw in exclamations, and sometimes interroga- 
tioDS, to rouse and keep alive the attention ; but all this art is 
entirely thrown away, if the reader does not enter into the 
spirit of his author, and, by a similar kind of genius, render 
even variety itself more various ; if he does not, by an altera- 
tion in his voice, manner, tone, gesture, loudness, softness, 
quickness, slowness, adopt every change of which the subject 
is susceptible. 

Nothing but good articulation will make a speaker audible 
in any situation, and a judicious attention to that tone of voice 
which is most suitable to the size and imperfections of the 
place. If the place we speak in be but small, it will be 
scarcely necessary to observe that the loudness of the voice 
should be in proportion. Those who have not ears sufficiently 
delicate to discern the true quantity of sound necessary to fill 
the place they speak in, ought to take every possible method 
to acquire so essential a qualification. 

Walker's EUmetiU of EhcuHon, 



TONES OF THE VOICE. 

It now remains to say something of those tones which mark 
the passions and emotions of the speaker. These are entirely 
independent of the modulation of the voice, though often con- 
founded with it : for modulation relates only to speaking 
loudly or softly, in a high or a low key; while the tones of either 
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the passions or emotions mean only that quality of sound that 
indicates the feelings of the speaker, without any reference to 
the pitch or loudness of his voice ; and it is in heing easily sus- 
ceptible of every passion and emotion that presents itself, and 
being able to express them with that peculiar quality of sound 
which belongs to them, that the great art of reading and speak- 
ing consists. 

Tones expressive of sorrow, lamentation, mirth, joy, hatred, 
anger, love, pity, &c., are the same in all nations.* They are 
the language of Nature, the expression of the feelings of the 
hearty and, whether accompanied by words or uttered by inar- 
ticulate sounds — by sighs and murmurings, in love ; sobs, 
groans, and cries, in grief; or shrieks, in terror — they are 
always nicely proportioned to the degrees of the inward emo- 
tions of the individual, and are universally understood. If, 
therefore, we would use the proper tones in reading, we must 

UNDERSTAND WHAT WE READ, AND FEEL WHAT WE EXPRESS. 

The following extracts, illustrative of the passions, will fur- 
nish exercises upon modulation and the tones of the voice. 

CHEERFULNESS. 

Now, my co-mates, and brothers in exile. 

Hath not old custom made this life more sweet 

Than that of painted pomp ? Are not these woods 

More free from peril than the envious court ? 

Here feel we but the penalty of Adam, 

The seasons' difference ; as the icy fang, 

And churlish chiding of the winter's wind, 

Which, when it bites and blows upon my body 

Eyen till I shrink with cold, I snule and say. 

This is no flattery ; these are counsellors 

That feelingly persuade me what I am. 

Sweet are the uses of adversity. 

Which, like the toad, ugly and yenomoua, 

Wears yet a precious jewel in its head ; 

And this our Ufe, exempt from public haunts, 

* See Sheridan's Lecture on Tones. 
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Finds tongues in trees, books in the running biooksy 
Sennons in stones, and good in erery thing. 



MIRTH. 

A fool, a fool ! I meet a fool i' th' forest, 

A moUy fool, a miserable rarlet ! 

As I do lire by food, I met a fool, 

Who laid him down, and basked him in the sun* 

And railed on lady Fortune in good terms ; 

In good set terms — and yet a motly fool I 



JOT. 

joy, thou welcome stranger, twice three years 

1 hare not felt thy Tltal beam, but now 

It warms my reins, and plays about my heart ; 
A fiCTy instinct lifts me from the ground, 
And I could mount. 



LOVE. 

Clasp me a little longeiv on the brink 

Of fate ! while I can feel thy dear earets ; 

And, when this heart hath ceased to beat, O, think—- 

And let it mitigate thy woe's excess, — 

That thou hast been to me all tenderness, 

A friend, to more than human friendship, just. 



PITY. 

Woman. Ay, sir, 

Tis cutting keen I I smart at every breath. 
Heaven knows how I shall reach my journey's end ; 
For the way is long beforeone, and my feet — 
Ood help me ! — sore with trareUing. I would gladly. 
If it pleased God, at once lie down and die. 

IhnfeOer. — Nay, nay, cheer up ! a little food and rest 
Will comfort you ; and then your journey's end 
Maj make amends for all. You shake your head, 
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And weep. It it some mournful busineaa^ then* 
That leads you from your home ? 



HOPE. 

O Hope, sweet flatterer, whose delusiye touch 
Sheds on afflicted minds the balm of comfort ; 
Relieyes the load of poverty ; sustains 
The captive bending with die weight of bonds. 
And smoothes the pillow of disease and pain ! 
Send back th* exploring messenger with joy. 
And let me hail thee from that friendly grove. 



HATRED. 

He IS my bane, I cannot bear him ; 
One heaven and earth can never hold us both ; 
Still shall we hate, and with defiance deadly 
Keep rage alive till one be lost forever ; 
As if two suns should meet in one meridian. 
And strive in fiery combat for the passage 



ANGER. 

My liege, I did deny no prisoners ; 

But I remember, when the fight was done. 

When I was dry with rage and extreme toil. 

Breathless and faint, leaning upon my sword. 

Came there a certain lord, neat, trimly dressed, 

Freeh as a bridegroom ; and his chin, new-reaped» 

Showed like a stubble land at harvest-home ; 

He was perfumed like a milliuer ; 

And 'twixt his finger and his thumb he held 

A poimcet-box, which ever and anon 

He gave his nose, and took't away again ; — 

Who, therewith angry when it next came there, 

Took it in snuiF — and still he smiled and talked; 

And as the soldiers bore dead bodies by, 

He called them untaught knaves, unmannerly. 

To bring a slovenly, unhandsome corse 

Betwixt the wind and his nobility. 
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With many holiday and lady terms, 

He questioned me, among the rest : demanded 

My xirisoners, in your majesty's behalt 

I then, all smarting with my wounds, being galled 

To be so pestered with a popinjay, 

Oat of my grief and my impatience 

Answered neglectingly — I know not what — 

He should, or he should not ; — for he made me mad, 

To see him shine so brisk, and smell so sweet, 

And talk so like a waiting-gentlewoman 

Of guns, and drmns, and wounds, (heaven save the mark 1) 

And telling me, the sovereign'st thing on earth 

Was parmacity for an inward braise ; 

And that it was great pity, so it was, 

That Tillanous saltpetre should be digged 

Out of the bpwels of the harmless earth. 

Which many a good taU fellow had destroyed 

So cowardly ; and, but for these yile guns, 

He would himself hare been a soldier. 

This bald, unjointed chat of his, my lord, 

I answered indirectly, as I said. 

And, I beseech you, let not his report 

Come current for an accusation. 

Betwixt my love and your high majesty. 



REYENOE. 

O, I could play the woman with mine eyes. 

And braggart with my tongue ! — But, gentle Hearen, 

Cut short all intermission : front to front, 

Bring thou this fiend of Scotland and myself; 

Within my sword's length set him ; if he 'scape, 

Heayen forgive him too ! 



BEFBOACH. 

CoMtttf . — Do not presume too much upon my love. 
I may do that I shall be sorry for. 

Brutuf* — You have done that you should be sorry for. 
There is no terror, Cassius, in your threats ; 
For I am armed so strong in honesty, 
6 
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That they pass by me as the idle wind. 

Which I respect not. I did send to you 

For certain sums of gold, which you denied me ; 

For I can raise no money by Tile means ; 

No, Cassius, I had rather coin my heart. 

And drop my blood for drachmas, than to wring 

From the hard hands of peasants their vile trash 

By any indirection. I did send 

To you for gold to pay my legions, 

Which you denied me. Was that done Uke Cassias } 

Should I have answer'd Cains Cassius so ? 

When Marcus Brutus grows so covetous 

To lock such rascal cotinters from his Mends, 

Be ready, gods, with all your thunderbolts, 

Dash him to pieces ! 

FEAR. ' 

How ill this taper bums ! Ha ! who comes here ? 
I think it is the weakness of my eyes. 
That shapes this monstrous apparition — 
It comes upon me ! Art thou any thing ? 
Art thou some god, some angel, or some devil* 
That mak'st my blood cold, my hair to stare } 
Speak to me what thou art. 



GRIEF. 

Seems, madam ! Nay, it is : I know not seems. 
'Tis not alone my inky doak, good mother. 
Nor customary suits of solenm black, 
Nor windy suspiration of forced breath ; 
No, nor the fruitful river in the eye. 
Nor the dejected 'havior of the visage, 
Together with all forms, modes, shows of grief, 
That can denote me truly. These indeed seem. 
For they are actions that a man might play ; 
But I have that within which passeth show. 
These but the trappings and the suits of woe. 



J 
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REMORSE. 

O, when the last account 'twixt heaven and earth 

Is to be made, then shall this hand and seal 

Witness against ns to damnation ! 

How oft the sight of means to do ill deeds 

Makes deeds ill done ! Hadst not thou been bj» 

A fellow by the hand of nature marked. 

Quoted, and signed to do a deed of shame, 

This murder had not come into my mind : 

But taking note of thy abhorred aspect, 

Finding thee fit lor bloody Tillany, 

Apt, liable to be employed in danger, 

I fidntly broke with thee of Arthur's deftth ; 

And thou, to be endeared to a king, 

Mad'st it no conscience to destroy a prinre^ 

DESPAIR. 

thou eternal Mover of the heavens ! 
Look with a gentle eye upon this wretch ; 
O, beat away the busy, meddling fiend. 
That lays strong siege unto this wretch's soul. 
And from his bosom purge this black despair ! 

SURPRISE. 

Old men and beldames, in, the streets. 

Do prophesy upon it dangerously : 

Young Arthur's death is common in their mouths ; 

And when they talk of him, they shake their headsy 

And whisper one another in the ear ; 

And he that speaks doth gripe the hearer's wrist ; 

Whilst he that hears makes fearful action 

With wrinkled brows, with nods, with rolling eyes. 

1 saw a smith stand with his hammer, thus. 
The whilst his iron did on the anvil cool, 
With open mouth swallowing a tailor's news ; 
Who, with his shears and measure in his hand. 
Standing on slippers, (which his nimble haste 
Had falsely thrust upon contrary feet,) 

Told of a many thousand warlike French 
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That were embattled and ranked in Kent ; 

Another lean, unwashed artificer 

Cuts off his tale, and talks of Arthur's death. 

MALICE. 

How Hke a &wning publican he looks I 

I hate him, for he is a Christian, 

But more for that, in low simplicity. 

He lends out money gratis, and brings down 

The rate of usance here with us in Venice. 

If I can catch him once upon the hip, 

I will feed fat the ancient grudge I bear him. 

He hatca our sacred nation, and he rails, 

E'en there where merchants most do congregate^ 

On me, my bargains, and my well-won thrift, 

Which he calls interest. Cursed be my tribe, 

If I forgive him! 



YOUNG LADIES^ READEE. 



LESSON I. 

Figurative Language, 

Figures of speech, in general, may be regarded as that 
language which is prompted either by the imagination or the 
passions. Rhetoricians commoidy divide them into two great 
classes ; figures of words, or tropes, and figures of thought. 
This distinction, however, is of little importance, provided 
we remember that figurative language always implies some 
coloring of the imagination, or some emotion of passion 
expressed in the style. 

The use of tropes or figures is, to enrich language and ren- 
der it more copious and expressive. They bestow dignity 
upon style, are suggestive and agreeable to the mind, and 
freqaently give a clearer and more striking view of the prin- 
cipal object of discourse than would be presented, if it were 
expressed in simple terms. This is, indeed, their principal 
advantage, and, therefore, they are very properly said to UluS' 
traie a subject, or to throw light upon it. They exhibit the 
object on which they are employed in a picturesque form ; 
they can render an abstract conception in some degree an 
object of sense ; they surround it with such circumstances as 
enable the mind to grasp it steadily and to contemplate it 
fully. By a well-chosen figure even conviction is assisted, 
and the impression of a truth upon the mind made more lively 

6" E 
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and forcible. A. figurative style, however, it is to be remem-* 
bered, should never be applied to an unimportant matter ; 
neither should figures ever have the appearance of being 
laboriously sought or forced into use. 

The principal figures of speech are Metaphor^ Comparison 
or Simile^ Allegory^ Personification^ Apostrophe^ Hyperbole, 
Climax, Antithesis, Interrogation, Irony, Exclamation, and 
Vision. 

Metaphor and Simile, or Comparison, are closely allied to 
each other. The Simile may be considered as dififering in 
form only from the Metaphor, the resemblance being in one 
case stated which in the other is implied. Thus, when it is 
said of some great minister, " that he upholds the state like a 
pillar, which supports the weight of a whole edifice,^^ a com- 
parison is made ; but when it is said of such a minister '^ that 
he is the pillar of the state,'^ a metaphor is employed. 

Allegory is a continued metaphor, in which one thing is 
expressed and another thing understood, and in which the an- 
alogy, or resemblance, is intended to be so obvious that the 
reader cannot mistake the application, though he is \e(i to 
draw the proper conclusion for himself. A finer and more 
correct allegory is not to be found than the following from the 
80th Psalm, in which a vineyard is made to represent God^s 
people, the Israelites : — 

** Thou hast brought a vine out of Egypt ; thou hast cast out the 
heathen, and planted it Thou preparedst room before it, and didst 
cause it to take deep root, and it filled the land. The hills were 
covered with the shadow of it, and the boughs thereof were like the 
goodly cedars. She sent out her boughs unto the sea, and her branch- 
es unto the river. Why hast thou then broken down her hedges, 
so that all they which pass by the way do pluck her ? The boar out 
of the wood doth waste it, and the wild beast of the field doth devour 
it. Return, we beseech thee, O God of hosts: look down from, 
heaven, and behold, and visit this vine." 

^^^onification consists in attributing life, action, and emo- 
«itract qualities or inanimate objects. In Shakspeare^s 
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Richard 11., the king, afler landing in England from his ezpe* 
dition in Ireland, employs this figure in giving rent to his 
feelings. 

"I weep for joy, 
To stand upon my kingdom once again. — 
Dear earth, I do salute thee with my hand. 
Though rebels wound thee with their horses' hoofr: 
As a long-parted mother with her child 
Plays fondly, with her tears and smiles, in meeting. 
So, weeping, smiling, greet I thee, my earth. 
And do thee favor with my loyal hands.*' 

Apostrophe addresses the absent or the dead, or, from the 
infiuence of passion, turns from the regular object of address 
to the person spoken of. Many fine examples of this figure 
are to be found in the Scriptures. David^s lamentation for 
his son Absalom, is one of the most afifecting examples of an 
address to the dead. The poems of Ossian are full of the 
most beautiful apostrophes. His address to the moon is a 
striking example of this figure. 

'* Daughter of Heaven, fair art thou! the silence of thy ftoe is 
pleasant : thou comest forth in loveliness ; the stars attend thy blue 
steps in the East - The clouds rejoice in thy presence, O moon ! and 
brighten their dark-brown sides. Who is like thee in Heaven, daugh- 
ter of the night ? Whither dost thou retire from thy couzse, when 
the darkness of thy countenance grows ? Hast thou thy hall, like 
Ossian ? Dwellest thou in the shadow of grief ? Have thy sisters 
fidlen from Heaven, and are they who rejoiced with thee at night no 
more?" 

Hyperbole consists in describing a thing as greater or less 
than it is in reality ; but, however wild, it does not deceive 
us. It is extravagant only in words, and is not to be understood 
to the full amount of its statement. Thus the scout in Ossian, 
under the influence of fear, gives a startling picture of the 
enemy^s chief, but it is evident that his exaggeration is not to 
be taken literally. 
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** I saw their chief, tall as a rock of ice ; his spear, the blasted fir ; 
his shield, the rising moon ; he sat on the shore like a cloud of mist 
on the hiU." 

Climax^ or Amplification^ is nearly related to hyperbole, 
and differs from it chiefly in degree. The purpose of hyper- 
bole is, to exalt our conceptions beyond the truth ; of climax, 
to elevate our ideas of the truth itself, by a series of circum- 
stances, ascending one above another in importance, and all 
pointing toward the same object. 

<*The cloud-capped towers, the gorgeous palaces. 
The solemn temples, the great globe itself 
Yea, all that it inhabits, shall dissolve. 
And, like the baseless feibric of a vision. 
Leave not a rack behind." 

Antithesis is a figure of arrangement, and is designed to 
heighten our conceptions of a subject by placing things in 
strong contrast with each other. 

** The chain of being is complete in me ; 
In me is matter's last gradation lost, 
And the next step is spirit — Deity ! 
I can command the lightning, and am dust ! 
A monarch, and a slave ; a worm, a god ! 
Whence came I here? and how so marlrellously 
Constructed and conceived? Unknown! This clod 
Lives surely through some higher energy ; 
For from itself alone it could not be ! " 

Interrogation implies, literally^ ignorance or doubt ; figura- 
tively^ the entire confidence of conviction. When men are 
deeply moved, whatever they would affirm or deny, with great 
eamestuess, they naturally put in the form of a question. The 
strongest confidence is thereby expressed of their own senti- 
ment, by appealing to their hearers for the impossibility of the 
contrary. This is seen in HazaePs reply to the prophet 
Elisha, in the Book of Kings, '^ What, is thy servant a dog 
that he should do this great thing ? '' 
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Irony employs words in a sense contrary to their literal 
meaning. It is used with peculiar force in expressing censure 
or contempt ; as, '^ You are an honest man ! " Sometimes 
also the strongest manner of denying a thing is by confessing 
it with an indignant, ironical air ; and there is oAen no better 
way of getting rid of an unreasonable arguer than by iron* 
ically agreeing with him. 

Exclamation is the effect of some strong emotion, such at 
surprise^ admiration^ joy ^ griefs and the like. 

*< O the depth of the riches both of the wisdom and knowledge of 
God ! How unsearchable are his judgments, and his ways past finding 
out ! " 

Vision is peculiar to animated description, and is employed, 
when, instead of relating something that is past, we use the 
present tense of the verb, and describe an action or event at 
actually passing before our eyes. 

** Lord Marmion turned, — well was his need. 
And dashed the rowels in his steed, 
Like arrow through the arch-way sprung, 
The ponderous gate behind him rung : 
To pass there was such scanty room, 
The bars, descending, razed his plume ; 
The steed along the drawbridge flies. 
Just as it trembled on the rise ; 
Not lighter does the swallow skim 
Along the smooth lake's level brim: 
And when Lord Marmion reached his band. 
He halts, and turns with clenched hand. 
And shout of loud defiance pours, 
And shook his gauntlet at the towers." 
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LESSON II. 

SELECT SENTENCES AND FARAGBAFHS. 

Goodness. 

To be good is to be happy. Angels 

Are happier than men, because they're better. 

Guilt is the source of sorrow ^ 'tis the fiend, 

Th' avenging fiend, that follows us behind 

With whips and stings : the blest know none of this. 

But dwell in everlasting peace of mind. 

And find the height of all their heaven is goodness. 



A Good Name, 

Good name in man and woman 
Is the immediate jewel of their souls. 

Who steals my purse, steals trash ; 'tis something — nothing ; 
'Twas mine, 'tis his, and has been slave to thousands ; 
But he who filches from me my good name, 
Robs me of that which not enriches him. 
And makes me poor indeed. 



The Love of Praise. 

The love of praise, howe'er concealed by art, 
Seigns more or less, and glows in every heart. 
The proud, to gain it, toils on toils endure ; 
The modest shun it, but to make it sure. 
O'er globes and sceptres, now on thrones it swells ; 
Now, trims the midnight lamps in college cells ; 
'Tis Tory, Whig ; it plots, prays, preaches, pleads, 
Harangues in senates, squeaks in masquerades ; 
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It aids the dancer^s heel, the writer^s head. 
And heaps the plain with mountains of the dead : 
Nor ends with life, hut nods in sable plumes. 
Adorns our hearse, and flatters on our tombs. 



Slander. 

'Tis Slander, 
Whose edge is sharper than the sword ; whose tongue 
Outvenoms all the worms of Nile ; whose breath 
'Bides on the posting winds, and doth belie 
All comers of the world ; kings, queens, and states, 
Maids, matrons, nay, the secrets of the grave 
This viperous Slander enters. 



Conieniment. 

O blest retirement ! friend to life's decline ! 

Betreat from care — that never must be mine I 

How blessed is he, who crowns, in shades like these, 

A youth of labor with an age of ease ; 

Who quits a world where strong temptations try. 

And, since His hard to combat, learns to fly. 

For him no wretches, born to work and weep, 

£xplore the mine, or tempt the dangerous deep ; 

No surly porter stands, in guilty state. 

To spurn imploring famine from his gate : 

But on he moves to meet his latter end, 

Angels around befriending virtue's friend ; 

Sinks to the grave, with unperceived decay, 

While resignation gently slopes the way ; 

And, all his prospects brightening to the last. 

His heaven commences ere the world be past. 



1 
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The Danger of the Deep, 

'Tis pleasant by the cheerful hearth to hear 
Of tempests and the clangers of the deep, 
And pause at times, and feel that we are safe ; 
Then listen to the perilous tale again. 
And, with an eager and suspended soul, 
Woo terror to delight us. But to hear 
The roaring of the raging elements ; 
To know all human skill, all human strength, 
Avail not ; to look round, and only see 
The mountain-wave incumbent, with its weight 
Of bursting waters o'er the reeling bark — 
O God ! this is, indeed, a dreadful thing ! 
And he who hath endured the horror, once. 
Of such an hour, doth never hear the storm 
Howl round his home, but he remembers it, 
And thinks upon the suffering mariner. 



A Bird's Nest. 

It wins my admiration 

To view the structure of that little work — 

A bird's nest. Mark it well within, without ; 

No tool had he that wrought ; no knife to cut ; 

No nail to fix ; no bodkin to insert ; 

No glue to join ; his little beak was all ; 

And yet how nicely finished ! What nice liand, 

With every implement and means of art, 

And twenty years' apprenticeship to boot. 

Could make me such another ? 



True Happiness, 

True happiness hath no localities. 
No tones provincial, no peculiar garb. 
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Where duty goes, she goes ; with justice goes ; 
And goes with meekness, charity, and love. 
Wherever a tear is dried ; a wounded heart 
Bound up ; a bruised spirit with the dew 
Of sympathy anointed ; or a pang 
Of honest suffering soothed; or injury 
Repeated of), as oft by love forgiven ; 
. Wherever an evil passion is subdued, 
Or virtue's feeble embers found ; where'er 
A sin is heartily abjured and left — 
There is a high and holy place, a spot 
Of sacred light, a most religious fane. 
Where happiness, descending, sits and smiles. 



LESSON ni. 



Effects of Art in changing the Form and Features 
of the Human Body, Chaxbbbs. 

All nations, even in their infancy, have recourse to such 
customs and fashions as gratify their feelings of vanity. It is 
not alone in civilized society that fashion exercises her tyranny ; 
she extends her influence over even the most uninformed of 
the human race. Savages, almost imiversally, delight in 
painting their bodies, in hanging rings through their noses and 
lips ; and the natives of almost all countries, at an early 
period of their history, have undertaken to change particular 
parts of their bodies into a happier mould. 

In infancy, especially just after birth, all the bones of our 
frame are soft and pliable, and admit of being compressed 
into shapes such as were never designed by our Maker. The 
head, the configuration of which, in early infancy, is changed 
with great facility, has been subjected to many alterations in 

7 
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figure. The Scythians, as a sign of their nobility, chose to have 
it shaped like a sugar loaf, which was efiected by binding the 
infantas head with cloth bands. A remarkable length of head 
was, by other nations, conceived a mark of beauty. This the 
ancient Portuguese produced in the same artificial manner. 
The Germans esteemed a short head the best ; and we are 
informed that the German mothers took especial care to lay 
children in their cradles in such a manner that the back part 
of the head should be compressed. Other nations preferred 
round heads, a fashion which was affected by the Greeks, and 
also by the Turks, who considered it the most commodious 
form for the turbans they wear ; and the Turkish skull, at the 
present day, is observed to be remarkably round. In the prov- 
ince of Old Port, in the West Indies, the square head being 
admired, that form was obtained by compressing the infantas 
head between boards, which enclosed it on all sides like a 
square wooden box. 

The forehead has, in like manner, been made the subject 
of many capricious fashions. The Mexicans judged those to 
be most beautiful who had little foreheads. The Spaniards, 
on the contrary, accounted a high forehead a happy distinc- 
tion ; wherefore the ladies drew back their hair, to extend its 
height beyond its natural dimensions. The Russians admired 
broad foreheads, to acquire which they compressed the head 
from above, so as to increase its breadth. The Italians, on the 
other hand, endeavored, by artificial means, to render the 
forehead more prominent than natural. A more singular 
fancy, if possible, prevailed with some nations, who were 
accustomed to burn letters on their foreheads. The Siamese, 
Thracians, and the people of Malabar, adopted this fashion : 
among whom both men and women cut into the fiesh of their 
foreheads crosses, letters, and numerous fanciful characters. 
A very receding, or sloping, forehead has been and is still 
considered beautiful by many of the African tribes, and this 
they give their children by making them wear a fiat com- 
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pressing instrument, which has oflen been exhibited in this 
country. 

Not only has the head been subjected to these capricioiu 
changes, but the nose and the ears have likewise been sub* 
mitted to the ingenious ccmtortions of fa^ion. '^ The Indians,^^ 
says an old author, " have their noses silt like broken-winded 
horses.^^ The truth seems to be that they made an incision 
in the centre, down the length of the nose, and used to keep 
the aperture gaping by pieces of bone or wood stuck in as 
ornaments. The Chinese consider a short nose beautiful ; but 
some tribes in Africa, and also the Peruvians, esteem a large 
nose the most desirable. The inhabitants of the Island of 
Zanzibar turned the nose from its point upwards. The Tartars 
and Cafires, and many tribes both in North and South America, 
took particular pains to flatten the nose in infancy ; and this 
characteristic is still prevalent, and considered desirable, 
among most of the nations of Africa. In consequence of 
their king, Cyrus, having had a hawk-like nose, the Persians 
considered this shape a mark of nobility, and adopted every 
artifice to produce it. 

Another very preposterous custom has been that of length- 
ening, by artificial means, the lobes of the ear ; and the length 
to which they have been dragged is almost incredible. In the 
West Indies, among some tribes, the same fashion prevailed, 
and the elongation was effected by hanging weights to them, 
which were gradually increased. Not only were the ears sub- 
jected to this species of torture, but many nations esteemed it 
a very great beauty to have the lobe pierced with a large hole, 
the great dimensions of which constituted its principal charm. 
This was efiected by means of pegs of wood, the diameter of 
which was gradually enlarged. " The gentlewomen of Hin- 
dostan,'' says an amusing old author, ^' have the flaps or 
nether part of the ear bored when they are young, which they 
daily stretch and make wider, by rings made for that purpose, 
until it at last becomes large enough to hold a ring as big as h 
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^^ttle saucer ; besides which, round about their ears they make 
other holes for pendants, that, when they please, they naay 
wear rings in them also.'' 

In China, from the very earliest period, small feet have been 
considered so essential to female beauty, that the custom of 
bandaging the feet of infants to retard their growth prevails 
among all classes. If a mother, says a traveller, were to break 
this custom, she would be punished as infamous. 

While we are gratifying our curiosity, and smiling at these 
fantastical customs adopted by other nations, we must not for- 
get that we have ourselves, even in these enlightened times, 
given way to customs as absurd, and as injurious to the healthy 
condition of the human body. We are all too well acquainted 
with the false notion adopted by ladies, who fancy that an 
unnaturally small waist contributes to the beauty and grace- 
fulness of their figure ; to acquire which the pernicious habit 
of tight lacing was introduced, which has given rise to curva- 
tures of the back-bone, and deformities of the chest. It may 
be laid down as an axiom, that if we wish to give the body a 
graceful form, we should encourage its natural and healthy 
development, and allow all its muscles full freedom of action. 



LESSON IV. 



Nursery Education. Dr. Caldwbll. 

The sound nursery-education of children consists chiefly in 
the judicious management of diet, cleanliness, clothing, atmos- 
pherical temperature, respiration, muscular exercise, sleep, 
and the animal passions. 

Diet, — When children have passed the period of lactaticm, 
their diet should be simple, nutritious, and easily digested ; and 
they may take it liberally, and at shorter intervals than adults. 
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But they should never be allowed to eat until their appetites 
are cloyed. They should early learn the importance of 
thorough mastication. Of all solid substances, whether ani- 
mal or vegetable, they should be taught, that to swallow 
sach articles without chewing them is ill-bred, as well as inju- 
rious ; for they will often do, in defiance of danger and positive 
prohibition, what they would not do in violation of good man- 
ners. Highly seasoned condiments, and other provocatives to 
the appetite, should be carefully withheld from them. So 
should unripe firuit, and crude vegetables,— -all of their diet 
being thoroughly cooked. Indeed, children are, generally, 
much more injured than benefited by eating undressed sum- 
mer fruit, of whatever kind it may be, and whether it be ripe 
or green. One reason of this is, that they are permitted to 
eat too much of it, and to take it at improper times. 

Every tiling either highly stimulating, or difficult of diges- 
tion, should be prolubited food. Such diet is bad enough for 
adults ; for children, tender, feeble, and susceptible as they are, 
it is poison, destroying life, at times, in a few hours. Infinite 
mischief is done by giving children a ^^ little ^' of a prohibited 
article, because " the dear creatures wanted it, and held out 
their little hands for it ! " Let it never be forgotten or over- 
looked, that, like all other parts of the body, the stomach may be 
strengthened by skilful training. Let that organ receive suita- 
ble aliment, in proper quantities, and at well regulated periods, 
and it wUl be as certainly improved in its powers and sympa- 
thies, as the brain, external senses, and muscles are, by their 
appropriate kinds of action. It is subject to all the laws that 
govern other portions of organized matter. Suitable exercise, 
indulged in to the proper extent, strengthens it, while excessive 
and deficient action weakens it, and unfits it for its functions. 

The cleanHness of children is indispensable to the healthy 
action of their ^n, and, through that, to their general health ; 
and the water used in cleansing them should be tepid. Though 
vigorous children may bear bathing in cold water with impu- 

7» 
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nity, delicate ones cannot ; and even the former, if in the 
slightest degree indisposed, niay be injured by it Nor is 
infancy the proper period to attempt to produce hardihood of 
constitution, by exposure to a low temperature. 

Personal cleanliness is much less attended to and esteemed 
than it ought to be. Nor does this charge implicate only 
the neglect of children. Adults are still more negligent of 
cleanliness in themselves. During weeks and months, water 
touches no parts of many of them save their hands and faces, 
and, after long intervals, their feet and ancles. This is down- 
right uncleanlinessy not to give it a harsher name. Were the 
inhabitants of our country to use some form of ablution much 
more frequently than they do, they would be purer, more com- 
fortable, and healthier than they are. 

The clothing of infants should be soft, fitted to absorb moist- 
ure from the skin and retain the natural warmth of the body, 
and so fashioned as to be loose and free. The tight ban- 
daging of children, and every other form of pressure made by 
their clothing, is pernicious. Health has been injured and 
life destroyed by it. This is especially true of undue pressure 
on the abdomen or chest — the parts on which it is most fre- 
quently made. 

The temperature of a nursery ought to be comfortable. It 
should neither be chill with cold nor flush with heat* To the 
tenderness and susceptibility of infancy all extremes are hurt- 
ful. Means to prevent the apartment from being traversed by 
currents of cold or damp air should be provided, and nothing 
neglected that may tend to secure an equable temperature. 

The respiration of infants is of great importance, and can- 
not be too vigilantly attended to. The air breathed by them 
should be fresh and pure. Let nurseries, therefore, be spa- 
cious, clean, and thoroughly ventilated. Nor is it unimportant 
that they be well lighted. The influence of light on animal 
life is not sufficiently appreciated. Darkness, long continued, 
is scarcely less pernicious to tender animals (and children are 
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sQch) than to plants. Not only the complexioD, but the blood 
itself, which is the source of complexion, loses much of hi 
florid hue in miners, criminals confined in dark dungeons, and 
other persons long secluded from the light. During suitable 
weather, infants should pass several hours daily in the open 
air. 

The muscular exercise of children should be regulated with 
more judgment and care than is usually bestowed on it. 
Creeping is their first mode of progression. They should be 
encouraged in this, and induced to practise it freely. Nurses 
and parents, especially young parents, are generally too anxious 
to see their infants beginning to walk, or rather to totter along m 
a kind of movement that can hardly be called walking. Hence 
they induce them to make premature efforts to that effect 
The evils likely to arise, and which often do arise, from this 
practice, are plain. Owing to the immaturity and flexibility 
of their bones, and the feebleness of their muscles, the legs 
are frequently bent and deformed by it; and the children, 
falling, injure their heads or other parts of their bodies. The 
precise age at which children may begin to walk with safety, 
cannot be settled by any general rule. But none should be 
allowed to walk until the firmness and strength of their limbs 
are sufficient to sustain, without distortion or injury, the weight 
of their bodies. 

The pctssions of children, if indulged, are growing evils* 
Hence they should be vigilandy held in check from the ear< 
liest period. If, instead of being curbed, they are fed and 
fostered, they become the ruling elements of character, and 
insure to the individual a life of trouble — not to say of acci- 
dent, disease, and suffering. A large proportion of the evils 
of life, as respects both health and fortune, is the result, more 
or less directly, of unruly passions. Children should never be 
allowed to obtain what has once been denied them, by break- 
ing into a passion about it. Such an act ought to be always 
visited by a positive privation of the thing desired ; and the 
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ground of the denial should be made known to them. Never 
let a child have reason to believe that a gust of passion is a 
suitable means to obtain the gratification of a wish. Teach 
him, as far as possible, to know and feel the reverse ; and 
should be become offended at a pet or plaything, neither beat 
it yourself, nor allow him to beat it, by way of pacification or 
revenge. Such a mode of procedure is aliment to vindictive- 
ness, and leads to mischief — perhaps, in the end, to murder. 
As relates to matters of this kind, ignorant and passionate 
nurses are among the worst of family nuisances. They often 
blow into a flame the sparks of passion, which, without their 
aid, would have slumbered and gone out. A fiery education 
in the nursery may heat the brain to the verge of inflammation, 
and aid in the production of actual inflammation or madness, 
impair heahh in sundry other ways by excessive excitement, 
render unhappy the days of others, as well as the mismanaged 
individual, and lay the foundation of a blasted reputation. 

But it is not the temper alone that is injured by a nursery 
education unskilfully conducted. Habits of deception, false* 
hood, and even theft, are not unfrequently encouraged and 
formed by it. This can scarcely fail to lead to serious mis- 
chief; it being the natural course of things, that seeds sown 
in infancy yield fruit in maturer years. The slightest dis- 
position, therefore, in children to deviate from truth or candor, 
either in words or actions, or to appropriate as their own what 
4o99 not belong to them, should be promptly suppressed. 



LESSON V. 

Early TVatntng^ of Children. Saturday Magazine. 

Few persons are aware, or consider, how very early in life 
the tenpc'Ts of chil^rv'D begin to be formed, and consequently 
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how soon that important part of the businem of education, 
which consists in the training the mind to habits of discipline 
and submission, may be commenced. 

" I wish,'^ said a lady, some years since, to the writer of a 
work ' on education — ^^ I wish very much to consult you 
about the education of my little girl, who is now just three 
years old." 

^^ Madam ,'^ replied the author, " you are at least two years 
too late in applying to me on that subject." 

The first principle of education to be instilled into the mind 
of a child, is that of unhentaHng obedience. The time for 
doing this, is the moment at which it can be perceived that 
the child distinctly apprehends the nature of any command, no 
matter what, that is laid upon it To ascertain this requires a 
little careful watching ; but when it is ascertained, there should 
be no hesitation as to the course to be pursued. As soon as 
the infant clearly understands that the word ^ no ! " signifies 
that it is not to do something which it desires to do, obedience to 
that command ought, at all hazards, and under whatever incon- 
venience, to be enforced. In doing this, one or two collisions 
will generally occur between parent and child before the end 
(^ the first twelve or fourteen months, in which the patience 
and perseverance of the pcurent will be put to the test ; these 
past, the habit of obedience is fixed in the child^s mind for the 
rest of its life. Seeing that nothing is to be gained by resist- 
ance, it sinks down into submission as a matter of course. 

While the foundation of parental authority is tlius laid, how 
many other great lessons is the mind of the child imbibing ! 
Every time that it refrains from doing some forbidden thing 
which it desires to do, it is practising self-control and self- 
denial, and is advancing a step towards the mastery of its 
passions. 

Some people talk about the management of children as if 
it were a science. Nothing is, however, in reality, more sim- 
ple. Kindness, patience, undeviating firmness of purpose, and 

r 
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a Strict tegard to principle in all our dealings with tbem, (meaq 
that are within the reach of all,} will, under God's blessiiif 
accomplish all that can be done by early education towaz^ 
regulating the heart and understanding. Thus they will M 
prepared to receive the seeds of those higher moral aii4 
religious principles, by which, as heira of immortality, they axt 
to be educated for a better and an endless life. 

The entire submission which we are entitled to require at 
the hands of our children, is a type of that obedience whicb 
we, oa our part, owe to the Great Father of the universe. In 
terms sufficiently plain He h«e made. knowD to us his will. 
Does it become ua to ask Him wi^ :his wUl is such as we find 
it to be ^ why He has not done this thing or that thing differ- 
ently from the manner in which it is done? — Just as reason- 
able is it in us to do this as it would be in our infant children 
to refuse obedience to our commands, until their uDdeistaod- 
iDgs should be sufficiently matured to enable them to compre- 
hend the reasons for which they were gireiL 



A Grandsire's Tale. BsaKAaD Babtom. 

Thb tale I tell was told me long ago ; 

Yet mirthful ones, since heard, have passed away. 

While this still wakens memory's fondest glow. 
And feelings fresh as those of yesterday. 

Twas told me by a man whose hairs were gray. 
Whose brow bore token of the lapse of years, 
it o'er bis heart affection's gentle sway 
Maintained that lingering spell which age endears, 
while he told his tale his eyes were dim. with tears. 
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^ But not with tears of sorrow ; for the eye 

Is often wet with joy and gratitude ; 
And well his faltering voice, and tear, and sigh) 

Declared a heart by thankfulness subdued : 
Brief feelings of regret might there intrude, 

Like clouds which shade a while the moon^s fiiur light ; 
But meek Submission soon her power renewed. 

And patient smiles, by tears but made more bright, 
y Confessed that God^s decree was wise, and good, and right 

It was a winter's evening, — clear, but still ; 

Bright was the fire, and bright the silvery beam 
Of the fidr moon shone on the window-sill 

And parlor-floor ; the softly mingled gleam 
Of fire and moonlight suited well a theme 

Of pensive converse unallied to gloom ; 
Ours varied like the subjects of a dream, 

And turned at last upon the silent tomb. 
Earth's goal for hoary age and beauty's smiling bloom. 

We talked of life's last hour, — the varied forms 

And features it assumes ; how some men die 
As sets the sun when dark clouds threaten storms 

And starless nights ; others, whose evening sky 
Resembles those which to the outward eye 

Seem full of promise ; — and with softened tone, 
At seasons checked by no ungrateful sigh. 

The death of one sweet grandchild of his own 
Was by that hoary roan most tenderly made knowiL 

She was, he said, a fair and lovely child 

As ever parent could desire to see. 
Or seeing, fondly love ; of manners mild, 

Affections gentle, even in her glee, 
Her very rnirth frorn levity was free ; 



.i 
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But her more common mood of mind was one 
Thoughtful beyond her early age, for she 
In ten brief years her little course had run ; 
Many more brief have known, but brighter surely none* 

Though some might deem her pensive, if not sad. 

Yet those who knew her better, best could tell 
How calmly happy and how meekly glad 

Her quiet heart in its own depths did dwell : 
Like to the waters in some crystal well. 

In which the stars of heaven at noon are seen. 
Fancy might deem on her young spirit fell 

Glimpses of light more glorious and serene 
Than that of life's brief day, so heavenly was her mien. 

But though no boisterous playmate, her fond smile 

Had sweetness in it passing that of mirth ; 
Loving and kind, her thoughts, words, deeds, the while 

Betrayed of childish sympathies no dearth : 
She loved the wild flowers scattered over earth. 

Bright insects sporting in the light of day. 
Blithe songsters giving joyous music birth 

In groves impervious to the noontide ray ; — 
All these she loved as much €is those who seemed more gay. 

Yet more she loved the word, the smile, the look. 

Of those who reared her with religious care ; 
With fearful joy she conned that Holy Book, 

At whose unfolded page full many a prayer. 
In which her weal immortal had its share. 

Recurred to memory ; for she had been trained, 
. Young as she was, her early cross to bear 5 

And taught to love, Mrith fervency unfeigned, 
The record of His life whose death salvation gained. 
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1 dare not linger, like my ancient friend, / 

On every charm and grace of this fair maid ; 
For, in his narrative, the story^s end 

Was long with fond prolixity delayed ; 
Though fancy had too well its close portrayed 

Before I heard it Who hut might have guessed 
That one so ripe for Heaven would early fade 

In this hrief state of trouhle and unrest ; 
Yet only wither here to hloom in life more hlest ? 

My theme is one of joy, and not of grief; 

I would not loiter o'er such flower's decay, 
Nor stop to paint it, slowly, leaf by leaf. 

Fading and sinking to its parent clay : 
She sank as sinks the glorious orb of day. 

His radiance brightening at his journey's close, 
Yet with that chastened, soft, and gentle ray 

In which no dazzling splendor fiercely glows. 
But on whose mellow light our eyes with joy repose. 

Her strength was failing, but it seemed to sink 

So calmly, tenderly, it woke no fear ; 
Twas like a rippling wave on ocean's brink, 

Which breaks in dying music on the ear. 
And placid beauty on the eye : no tear 

Except of quiet joy in hers was known, 
Though some there were around her justly dear, 

Her love for whom in every look was shown, . 
Yet more and more she sought and loved to be alone. 

One summer mom they missed her : she had been. 

As usual, to the garden arbor brought, 
Af^r their matin meal ; her placid mien 

Had worn no seeming shade of graver thought. 
Her voice, her smile, with cheerfulness were fraught, 
8 
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And 'she was lefl amid that peaceful scene 
A little space ; but when she there was sought, 
In her secluded oratory green, 
Their arbor's sweetest flower had left its leafy screen ! 

They found her in her chamber, by the bed 

Whence she had risen, and on the bedside chairt 
Before her, was an open Bible spread ; 

Herself upon her knees. With tender care 
They stole on her devotions, when the air 

Of her meek countenance the truth made known : 
The child had died ! died in the act of prayer ! 

And her pure spirit, without sigh or groan. 
To heaven and endless joy from earth and grief had flown* 



LESSON VII. 

The Dead Son. John Piekpont. 

I CANNOT make him dead ! 

His fair sunshiny head 
Is ever bounding round my study chair ; 

Yet, when my eyes, now dim 

With tears, I turn to him, 
The vision vanishes — he is not there ! 

I walk my parlor floor. 

And, through the open door, 
I hear a footfall on his chamber stair ; 

Vm stepping toward the hall 

To give the boy a call ; 
And then begin to think — he is not there ! 
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I know his face ia hid 

Under the coffin lid ; 
Closed are his eyes ; cold is his forehead fair $ 

My hand that marble felt ; 

O'er it, in prayer, I knelt ; 
Yet my heart whispers that -^ he is not there ! 

I cannot make him dead ! 

When passing by the bed, 
So long watched over with parental care, 

My spirit and my eye 

Seek it inquiringly 
Before the thought comes that — he is not there f 

When, at the cool, gray break 

Of day, from sleep I wake. 
With my first breathing of the mommg air 

My soul goes up, with joy, 

To Him who gave my boy ; 
Then comes the sad thought that— -he is not there f 

When, at the day^s calm close. 

Before we seek repa^, 
Pm with his mother, offering up our prayer ; 

Whatever I may be sayings 

I am in spirit praying 
For our boy's welfare, though — he is not there I 

Not there ! — Where, then, is he ? 

The form I used to see 
Was but the raiment that he used to wear. 

The grave, that now doth press 

Upon that cast-off dress. 
Is but his wardrobe locked — he'w not there ! 
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He lives I — in all the past 

He lives ; Dor, to the last. 
Of seeing him again will I despair ; 

In dreams I see him now ; 

And on his angel brow 
I see it written, " Thou shalt see me <Aere.*' 

Yes, we all live to God ! 

Father, thy chastening rod 
So help us, thine afflicted ones, to bear. 

That, in the spirit-land. 

Meeting at thy right hand, 
^Twill be our joy to find that — he is there ! 



LESSON vm. 

Playthings^ Amusements^ and Employments for 

Children. Mbs. Child. 

In infancy, the principal object is to find such toys as are 
at once attractive and safe. During the painful process of 
teething, a roll of India rubber is good, on account of the ease 
it gives the gums. It should be fastened to a string, but not a 
green one, or any other from which a child can suck the color. 
Painted toys are not safe at this age, when children are so 
prone to convey every thing to the mouth. An ivory ring and 
a bunch of keys are favorite playthings with babies. Indeed, 
any thing they can move about and make a noise with, is 
pleasant to them. I have seen infants amuse themselves, for 
hours, with a string of very large wooden beads, or shining 
buttons. Perhaps it is needless to say that no buttons but 
those made of steel, wood, or ivory, are safe ; if they have 
any portion of brass about them, they are injurious. When 
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children are a few months older, blocks of wood, which can 
be heaped up and knocked down at pleasure, become favorite 
playthings. Such toys are a great deal better than ezpensiye 
ones. 

As soon as it is possible to convey instruction by tojrs, it is 

well to choose such as will be useful. The letters of the 

alphabet, on pieces of bone, are excellent for this purpose. I 

have known a child six years old teach a baby brother to read 

quite well, merely by playing with his ivory letters. In all 

that relates to developing the intellect, very young children 

should not be hurried or made to attend unwillingly. When 

they are playing with their letters, and you are at leisure, take 

pains to tell them the name and power of each one, as often 

as they ask ; but do not urge them. No matter if it takes 

them weeks to learn one letter; they will not need their 

biowledge in a hurry. Do not try to teach a child a new 

word until he is perfect master of the old one ; and do not try 

to force his attention to his letters when he is weary, fretful 

and sleepy, or impatient to be doing something else. Among 

iDstructive toys may be ranked balls arranged together so as to 

be counted. 

Every step of infantile progress should be encouraged by 
expressions of pleasure. When a child is able to spell a new 
word, or count a new number, kiss him, and show delight at 
his improvement. Benjamin West relates that his mother 
kissed him eagerly, when he showed her a likeness he had 
sketched of his baby sister ; and adds, ^^ That kiss made me 
a painter ! '*'* 

For children of two or three years old, pictures are great 
sources of amusement and instruction. Engravings of ani- 
mals are very good things. It is a great object to have pro- 
portion observed : if a child have a very small picture of an 
elephant, and a very large one of a mouse, it will make him 
tlunk that a mouse is as large as an elephant. 

Playthings that children make for themselves are a great 

8» 
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deal better than those which are bought for them, and realljr 
please more. A little girl had better fashion her cups and 
saucers of acorns, than have a set of earthen ones supplied. 
A boy takes ten times more pleasure in a little wooden cart 
which he has pegged together, than he does in a painted and 
gilded carriage bought at a toyshop. There is a peculiar 
satisfaction in inventing things for one's self. No matter if the 
construction be clumsy and awkward, it employs time, (which 
is a great object in childhood,) and the pleasure the invention 
gives is the first impulse to ingenuity and skill. 

Cutting figures in paper is a harmless and useful amuse- 
ment for those who are old enough to be trusted with scissors ; 
which, by the way, should always be blunt, when placed in 
the hands of a very young child. Any glaring disproportion 
in the figures should be explained to a child, and he should be 
encouraged to make his little imitations as much like nature 
as possible. 

Drawing figures on a slate is a favorite amusement with 
children ; and it may prove a useful one, if pains are takeato 
point out errors, and induce them to make correct imitations. 
Young people should be taught that it is not well to be care- 
less in doing even the most trifling things. 

Dolls afiford a quiet amusement; they exercise ingenuity 
in cutting garments, and neatness in sewing ; they can be 
played with in a variety of ways. They sometimes excite 
very strong affection. Miss Hamilton tells of a little girl, who 
had a limb amputated at a hospital, and bore the operation 
with great fortitude, hugging her doll in her arms all the time. 
When it was completed, the surgeon playfully said, " Now let 
me cut off your doll's leg." This speech produced a torrent 
of tears, and the little creature could hardly be pacified. She 
had borne her own sufferings patiently, but she could not 
endure that her doll should be hurt. 

It is very important, and very difiicult, to furnish young chil- 
dren with sufficient employment. What we call a love of 
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mischief is, in fact, nothing hut activity. Children are restless 
for employment ; they must have something to do ; and if 
diey are not furnished with what is useful or innocent, they 
will do mischief. No one who has not lived with a family of 
children can conceive how very difficult it is to keep a child 
of five or six years old employed. It is a good plan to teach 
htde girls to knit, weave hobhin and watchguards. Making 
patchwork is likewise a quiet amusement ; and if the child be 
taught to fit it herself, it may be made really useful. If the 
corners are not fitted exactly, or the sewing done neatly, it 
should be taken to pieces and fitted again ; for it is by inatten- 
tion to these little things that habits of carelessness are formed. 

On no occasion whatever should a child be excused from 
finishing what she has begun. The custom of having half a 
dozen things on hand at once should not be tolerated. It 
ought to be considered a disgrace to give up any thing after 
it is once undertaken. Habits of perseverance are of incal- 
culable importance; and a parent should earnestly improve 
the most trifling opportunities of encouraging them. Even in 
so small a thing as untying a knot, a boy should be taught to 
think it unmanly to be either impatient or discouraged. 

Always encourage a girl in fitting her own work, and ar- 
ranging her own playthings. Few things are more valuable, 
in this changing world, than the power of taking care of our- 
selves. It is a useful thing for children to make a little shirt 
exactly after the model of a large one, fitting all the parts 
themselves, after you have furnished them with a model of 
each part in paper. Knitting may be learned still earlier than 
sewing. It is a great resource to the aged ; and women, in 
all situations of life, have so many lonely hours, that they can- 
not provide themselves with too many resources in youth. For 
this reason I would indulge girls in learning any thing that did 
not interfere with their duties ; such as ornamental work, boxes, 
baskets, and purses. Every new acquirement, however tri- 
fling, is an additional resource against poverty and depression 
of spirits. 
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My graDdmother used to say, ^^ Lay by all scraps and frag- 
ments, and they will be sure to come into use in seven years.^^ 
I would make the same remark with regard to scraps and frag- 
ments of knowledge. It is impossible for us to foresee, in 
youth, what will be the circumstances of our afler life : the 
kind of information which at one. period seems likely to be of 
very little use to us, may become very important. If I hap- 
pened to be thrown into the society of those who excelled in 
any particular branch, I would gain all the information I could, 
without being obtrusive. No matter whether it be as to poetry 
or puddings, making shoes or learning music, riding a 
horse or rearing a grape-vine, — it is well to learn whatever 
comes in one's way, provided it does not interfere with the 
discharge of duty. 



LESSON IX. 
Duties of Brothers and Sisters. Bxlfb^ob. 

It is the duty of brothers and sisters to delight in eack 
other's society, and readily to share their comforts with each 
other. In other companions, treachery may lurk under the 
smile of complaisance, and speak in the compliments of flat- 
tery ; but you will assuredly find sincerity in domestic inter- 
course. The kindness of the heart beams in a sister's smile, 
and speaks in a brother's praise. Your hearts must be sadly 
corrupted, if ever the remembrance of the scenes that passed 
under a father's roof ceases to interest you, and you find no 
pleasure in the sight of objects which recall these to your 
thoughts. When you are tempted to envy a brother or sister, 
because they appear to enjoy more of the notice of your 
parents and friends than you, consider that this partiality may 
exist only in your own jealous imagination ; or that, if it is real, 
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it is probably owing to their possessing that which you have 
never been at any pains to cultivate, and to their acting in a 
manner which you will not follow. 

h is the duty of brothers and sisters to admonish one another 
for their faults. There are failings in the temper, and defects 
in the manners, which are concealed with care from the eyes 
of the world, but which are apparent amidst the ease and the 
freedom of domestic life. If follies are not checked at home, 
or by strangers, they will setde into habits. The indolence 
from which the young were never roused has kept them all 
their after days in poverty, and the pride which was never 
repressed has rendered them odious. Never let afiection 
render you blind to the deformity of sin, or induce you to 
palliate what you ought decidedly to condemn. 

It is the duty of brothers and sisters to sympathize tenderly 
with each other. Providence has so framed the human heart, 
that it requires the aid and rejoices in the comforts of sympa- 
thy. We are bound to show pity to a stranger's sorrows, 
and more strongly is this required from us towards a brother 
or a sister in afRiction. How soothing to a sufferer's heart 
are the ministrations of a sister, and the word spoken by a 
brother in season ! and how different are the feelings which 
are excited by the cold inquiries of a neighbor, and the anx- 
ious questions of affectionate relatives, eager to know his 
uneasiness, that it may be relieved ! 

Let sisters consider how much the persuasive language of 
mildness and affection is adapted to form the roughest and most 
impetuous tempers to meekness and wisdom ; and that their 
remarks may direct a brother's attention to sentiments full of 
beauty and feeling, which he has overlooked. 

Brothers and sisters should vie with each other in promoting 
the comfort of their parents. " Honor thy father and thy 
mother " is a precept which God has placed at the head of 
the second table of the law, and which he has enforced by a 
promise of a long and prosperous life. You owe to your 
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parents respect for their authority, compassion for their infir- 
mities, attention to their wishes, solicitude to give them all 
necessary aid, and reverence and love undiminished by the 
decline of their faculties ; and in the performance of those 
duties your credit and peace of mind are deeply interested. 
It is a delightful encomium, when heard from the lips of parents 
about children, " I cannot tell which of them is kindest to me/'* 
Happy is that dwelling in which there is not one root of bitter 
ness among the olive-plants around the table, and where there 
are no children of whom parents can complain as having dis- 
appointed their hopes and broken their peace. 



LESSON X. 
On Female Education. Miia. Sandfokd. 

We are too apt to overlook the end of education, — that if 
is the foundation of character, not the mere acquirement of 
knowledge, that is its legitimate purpose. 

What a woman knows is comparatively of little importance 
to what a woman is. Let her mind be enlarged, and her in- 
formation accurate ; let her excel, if possible, in all that she 
does attempt, and we will find no fault with her, if her accom- 
plishments be but few. 

How delightful it is to meet with one whosfe mind is well 
stored with useful information ; who is capable of appreciating 
intellectual beauty, and of deciding with discretion in the emer- 
gencies of life ; and who is, withal, destitute of pretension ! 
And, on the contrary, what a sad specimen of folly it is when 
a young woman is taught all conceivable accomplishments, the 
very number of which precludes the possibility of a proficiency 
in any ! She has no taste, no love of knowledge, no real 
desire for improvement ; her mind is a mere blank ; she might 
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as well have been employed (like her grandmothers of old) 
in copying receipts in half text, or working Adam and Eve 
upon a sampler. 

Lessons are considered the sum of education. But though 
it is certainly very well to have a memory for dates, and a 
rhyme for the signs of the zodiac, there is more to be learned 
in history than facts, and in science than terms. It is the 
use and application of knowledge that demand our chief 
attention. 

Above all, what a mistake is this system with regard to 
religion 1 Even in serious families, there is often too much 
of dry routine in religious instruction. It is xommunicated 
too much as a task, which is to be learned, repeated, and then 
dirown aside. Whereas the principle should pervade every 
thing. Religion should be the star to gild the young child^s 
path, and to give zest even to her little pleasures. It should 
be the sunbeam to warm her tender heart, and cause it to 
expand towards its Creator. We may weary our children 
with religious instruction, but we shall never make them love 
religion in this way. 

Youth is the season for fixing habits. We are very careful 
that our children should acquire no awkward tricks ; that their 
manners should be well formed, and their movements grace* 
fully regulated ; but we are not always sufficiently careful as 
to the habitual tone and temper of their minds. To induce 
the love as well as the habit of occupation, — to excite an 
interest at the same time that we accustom to study, — should 
be our continual endeavor ; and while we deprecate the char- 
latanism that would teach every thing by cards and counters, 
we should relieve, as much as possible, the irksomeness of the 
task. This can only be done by being ourselves in earnest 
Nothing is so infectious as enthusiasm of all kinds, and espe- 
cially to young people. Children naturally imbibe the feelings 
of their parents. The little girl who is brought up in the 
country, and who sees those around her interested in its occu- 
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patioDS, dreams of snowdrops and primroses, and thinks xio 
plaything so delightful as a spade and a garden. In like msm- 
ner, if she is sure that her instructors themselves care for ber 
progress, — if she can believe that they sympathize with her, 
— she naturally shares in their ardor, and almost intuitively 
acquires whatever they may wish to teach. 

We may learn this from our divine Instructor. He bebame 
man that he might teach men ; and we must, in spirit, identify 
ourselves with our children, if we would gain their interest ; 
we must condescend to their little emotions, sympathize in 
their simple impressions, recall our own young feelings, and 
live over again our early years, if we would mould thena to 
our wishes, and make them regard us as their friends. Nor 
does this require so much devotion as might be imagined. 
Some mothers err a litde in this respect. One would scarcely 
find fault with a parent for giving up too much time to her 
children ; yet children should not be the only objects of a 
mother's regard, and by her making them so, she may in some 
measure defeat her own wishes. The probability is, that she 
will render them selfish and dependent, and disqualify them 
for coping with those who have been nurtured with less ten- 
derness. For, as the skilful gardener knows when it is better 
that Nature should do her own work, so does the judicious 
parent feel that children should sometimes be leA to try their 
own strength, and should neither expect nor need assistance 

It is the fault, not merely of indulgent, but of over-anxious 
parents, to treat their children too much as first objects. This 
is evident from their earlier years ; and the little creatures are 
very quick at discerning their own importance. Their sayings 
are repeated , their talents lauded , their pleasures studied. They 
are suffered to interrupt and to interfere ; and though we can- 
not, perhaps, say that they are rude, we must feel that they 
are very troublesome. And where this treatment is pursued 
in childhood, it is generally continued in youth. The young 
people are the perpetual theme ; their success is blazoned as 
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if it were without precedent ; and we are wearied with hear* 
iDg of their prizes or their prospects. Yet all this has a very 
kid efiect upon their future character ; for they soon fancy 
themselves all that their partial friends imagine ; and then 
they must either learn a hitter lesson from a harsh and cen* 
sorious world, or prop themselves up in their own good opinion 
by an extra portion of conceit. 

How many persons have cause to regret their own incon* 
sistencies ; the consequence, perhaps, of irritability contracted 
in childhood, which, in maturer years, it is very difficult to 
correct ! How often have they to lament their own inertness, 
the natural effect gf early indulgence, which wastes and 
deadens the intellectual faculties, and disqualifies them for 
future effort ! And, though they may struggle against such 
evils, and by divine grace may be able to overcome them, 
they always find that bad habits are their worst enemies, and 
that it is much more easy to discern than to correct them. 

Amiability, intelligence, and an absence of affectation, are 
the most delightful features in female character, and those 
which, next to religious principle, it is the business of education 
to impart. And, if we would wish our children to be beloved 
as well as admired, and esteemed as well as loved, — if wc 
would render them happy here, fortify them against the 
changes of life, and fit them for its close, — we must endeavor 
to ingrafl these qualities upon the solid basis of Christian 
troth. 



LESSCfN XI. 

On Female Acquirements, Mrs. Sanbfoed. 

Time is not unfrequently misspent in mere reading. The 
getting through a certain number of volumes is thought to be 
a meritorious exertion, and is looked back upon with compla- 

9 G 
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ceDcy; though perhaps all this painstaking labor has been 
without benefit, and has done nothing towards enriching or 
strengthening the mind. Some read without recollecting; 
many more without thinking ; and many, again, without ap- 
plying what they read to any moral or practical purpose. For, 
after all, literature is a mere step towards knowledge ; and the 
error of^en lies in our identifying one with the other. Litera- 
ture may, perhaps, make us vain ; true knowledge must ren- 
der us humble. 

We are all apt to imagine that what costs us trouble must 
be of value ; yet there is much need of discretion, both in the 
choice and manner of our acquirements. In both, utility 
should always be a question ; utility as it afTeqts the mind. 
History, for instance, with all its accompanying branches, is 
in this view a suitable and most improving study. 

Not unfrequently, too, are we wrong in our estimate of 
acquirements. We value them by their rarity, and are apt 
to neglect what is essential, because it is easy, for the sake of 
what is difficult, because it is uncommon. 

It is very important, not only that the mind should be well 
informed, but that there should be a taste for knowledge ; 
which should be appreciated for its own sake, not merely as a 
means of distinction. 

Slovenly attire, an ill-conducted household, and an ill- 
arranged table, are, in the minds of many, associated with 
female acquirement. If the woman of intellectual cultivation 
bears with equanimity petty vexations ; if she lends a reluc- 
tant ear to family tales ; if she is not always expatiating on 
her economy, nor entertaining* others by a discussion of domes- 
tic annoyances, — she is not the less capable of controlling her 
household, or of maintaining order in its several departments. 
Rather will she occupy her station with more dignity, and ful- 
fil its duties with greater ease. 

At the same time she should ever bear in mind, that knowl- 
edge is not to elevate her above her station, or to excuse her 
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from the discharge of its most trifling duties. It is to correct 
vanity, and repress pretension. It is to teach her to know her 
place and her functions ; to make her content with the one, 
and wiUing to fulfil the other. It is to render her more useful, 
more humhie, and more happy. 

Such a woman will be, of all others, the best satisfied 
with her lot. She will not seek distinction, and, therefore, 
will not meet with disappointment She will not be depend* 
ent on the world, and thus she will avoid its vexations. She 
will be liable to neither restlessness nor etmui ; but she will 
be happy in her own home, and by her own hearth, in the ful* 
filment of religious and domestic duty, and in the profitable 
employment of her time. 



LESSON XII. 

The Greenwood Shrift, Blackwood's MAaAiim. 

Outstretched beneath the leafy shade 
Of Windsor Forest's deepest glade, 

A dying woman lay ; 
Three little children round her stood, 
And there went up from the greenwood 

A woful wail that day. 

" O mother ! " was the mingled cry, 
" O mother, mother ! do not die 

And leave us all alone.'' 
" My blessed babes ! " she "tried to say. 
But the faint accents died away 

In a low, sobbing moan. 
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And then, life struggling hard with death. 
And fast and strong she drew her breath, 

And up she raised her head ; 
And peering through the deep wood maze 
With a long, sharp, unearthly gaze, 
" Will she not come ? " she said. 

Just then, the parting boughs between, 
A little maid^s light form was seen, 

All breathless with her speed ; 
And following close, a man came on, 
(A portly man to look upon,) 

Who led a panting steed. 

" Mother ! " the little maiden cried. 
Or e'er she reached the woman's side. 

And kissed her clay-cold cheek — 
" I have not idled in the town. 
But long went wandering up and down, 

The minister to seek. 

" They told me here, they told me there — 
I think they mocked me every where ; 

And when I found his home. 
And begged him on my bended knee 
To bring his book, and come with me, 

Mother ! he would not come. 

" I told him how you dying lay. 
And could not go in peace away 

Without the minister ; 
I begged him, for dear Christ, his sake, 
But O ! my heart was fit to break — 

Mother ! he would not stir. 
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^^ So, though my tears were Uindlng me, 
I ran back, fast as fast could be, 

To come again to you ; 
And here — close by — this squire I met. 
Who asked (so mild !) what made me fret ; 

And when I told him true, -^ 

^ *• I will go with you, child,* he said ; 
' God sends me to this dying bed : * 

Mother, he's here, hard by." 
While thus the little maiden spoke. 
The man, his back against an oak. 

Looked on with glistening eye. 

The bridle on his neck hung free, 

With quivering flank and trembling knee, 

Pressed close his bonny bay ; 
A statelier man, a statelier steed, 
Never on greensward paced, I rede. 

Than those stood there that day. 

So, while the little maiden spoke. 
The man, his back against an oak. 

Looked on with glistening eye 
And folded arms ; and in his look. 
Something that, like a sermon book. 

Preached — " AIL is vanity." 



But when the dying woman's face 
Turned towards him with a vdshful g^oe. 

He stepped to where she lay ; 
And kneeling down, bent over her. 
Saying, " I am a minister — 

My sister ! let us pray." 
9* 
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And well, withouten book or stole, 
(God^s words were printed on his soul,) 

Into the dying ear 
He breathed, as ^twere, an angePs strain, 
The things that unto life pertain. 

And death^s dark shadows clear. 

He spoke of sinners^ lost estate. 
In Christ renewed — regenerate — 

Of God's most blest decree, 
That not a single soul should die 
Who turns repentant with the cry, 

" Be merciful to me." 

He spoke of trouble, pain, and toil, 
Endured but for a little while 

In patience, faith, and love ; 
Sure, in God's own good time, to be 
Exchanged for an eternity 

Of happiness above. 

Then — as the spirit ebbed away — 
He raised his hands and eyes to pray 

That peaceful it might pass ; 
And then — the orphan's sobs alone 
Were heard, and they knelt every one 

Close round on the green grass. 

Such was the sight their wandering eyes 
Beheld, in heart-struck, mute surprise, 

Who reined their coursers back. 
Just as they found the long astray. 
Who, in the heat of chase that day. 

Had wandered from their track. 
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But each man reined his pawing steed, 
And lighted down, as if agreed, 

In silence at his side ; 
And there, uncovered al], they stood : 
It was a wholesome sight, and good, 

That day, for mortal pride. 

For of the noblest of the land 

Was that deep hushed, bare-headed band ; 

And central in the ring, 
By that dead pauper on the ground. 
Her ragged orphans clinging round, 

Knelt their anointed king.* 



LESSON xni. 

The Hebrew Mother, Mrs. Hbmans. 

The rose was in rich bloom on Sharon's plain. 
When a young mother, with her first-bom, thence 
Went up to Zion ; for the boy was vowed 
Unto the temple service. By the hand 
She led him, and her silent soul, the while. 
Oft as the dewy laughter of his eye 
Met her sweet, serious glance, rejoiced to think 
That aught so pure, so beautiful, was hers 
To bring before her Grod. 

So passed they on 
O'er Judah's hills ; and wheresoever the leaves 

* The royal minister was George the Third. The anecdote is related 
on the authority of the Bev. G^rge Crabbe. 
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Of the broad sycamore made sounds at noon, 
Like lulling rain-drops, or the olive-boughs, 
With their cool dimness, crossed the sultry blue 
Of Syrians heaven, she paused, that he might rest ; 
Yet from her own meek eyelids chased the sleep 
That weighed their dark fringe down, to sit and watch 
The crimson deepening o^er his cheek's repose. 
As at a red flower's heart ; and where a fount 
Lay, like a twilight star, 'midst palmy shades. 
Making its banks green gems along the wild. 
There too she lingered, from the diamond wave 
Drawing clear water for his rosy lips, 
And softly parting clusters of jet curls 
To bathe his brow. 

At last the fane was reached. 
The earth's one sanctuary ; and rapture hushed 
Her bosom, as before her, through the day. 
It rose, a mountain of white marble, steeped 
In light, like floating gold. But when the hour 
Waned to the farewell moment, when the boy 
Lifted, through rainbow-gleaming tears, his eye 
Beseechmgly to hers, and, half in fear. 
Turned from the white-robed priest, and round her arm 
Clung e'en as ivy clings : the deep spring-tide 
Of nature then swelled high ; and o'er her child 
Bending, her soul brake forth, in mingled sounds 
Of weeping and sad song. " Alas !" she cried., — 

'' Alas, my boy ! thy gentle grasp is on me. 
The bright tears quiver in thy pleading eyes ; 

And now fond thoughts arise, 
And silver chords again to earth have won me ; 
And like a vine thou claspest my full heart ; 

How shall I hence depart ? 
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^^ How the lone paths retrace, where thou wert playing 
So late along the mountains at my side ! 

And I, in joyous pride, 
By every place of flowers my course delaying. 
Wove, e^en as pearls, the lilies round thy hair. 

Beholding thee so fair ! 

'^ Under the palm-trees thou no more shalt meet me, 
When from the fount at evening I return 

With the full water urn ! 
Nor will thy sleep's low, dove-like murmurs greet me. 
As 'midst the silence of the stars I wake, 

And watch for thy dear sake. 

^^ And thou, will slumber's dewy cloud fall round thee 
Without thy mother's hand to smooth thy bed ? 

Wilt thou not vainly spread 
Thine arms, when darkness as a veil hath wound thee. 
To find my neck ; and lift up in thy fear, 

A cry which none shall hear ? 

^^ What have I said, my child ? Will he not hear thee 
Who the young ravens heareth from their nest ? 

Will he not guard thy rest. 
And, in the hush of holy midnight, hear thee. 
Breathe o'er thy soul, and fill its dreams with joy ? 

Thou shalt sleep soft, my boy I 

" I give thee to thy God ! — the God that gave thee, 
A well-spring of deep gladness to my heart ! 

And precious as thou art, 
And pure as dew of Hermon, He shall have thee. 
My own, my beautiful, my undefiled ! 

And thou shalt be His child ! 



i 
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" Therefore, farewell ; — I go ; my soul may fail me. 
As the stag panteth for the water-brooks, 

Yearning for thy sweet looks ! 
But thou, my first-bom ! droop not, nor bewail me ; 
Thou in the shadow of the rock shalt dwell. 

The Rock of Strength — farewell ! '* 



LESSON XIV. 

The Canadian Indians, Backwoods of Canada. 

A FAMILY of Indians have pitched their huts very near us ; 
and on one. of the islands of our lake we can distinguish from 
our front window, the ihin, blue smok^ of their wood fires, 
rising among the trees, or curling over the bosom of the 
waters. 

The squaws have several times visited me ; sometimes from 
curiosity, sometimes with the view of bartering their baskets, 
mats, ducks, or venison, for pork, flour, potatoes, or articles of 
wearing apparel. Sometimes their object is to borrow " ket- 
tle to cook," which they are very punctual in returning. 

Once a squaw came to borrow a washing-tub ; but not under- 
standing her language, I could not for some time discover the 
object of her solicitude : at last she took up a comer of her 
blanket, and, pointing to some soap, began mbbing it between 
her hands, imitated the action of washing, then laughed, and 
pointed to a tub ; she then held up two fingers, to intimate 
that it was for two days she wanted the loan. 

These people appear to possess » gentle cmd amiable dis- 
positions ; and as far as our experience goes, they are very- 
honest. Once indeed, the old hunter, Peter, obtained from 
me some bread, for which he promised to give a pair of ducks ; 
but when the time came for payment, and I demanded my 
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ducks, he looked gloomy, and replied with characteristic brev- 
ity, " No duck — Chippewa (meaning S , this being the 

name they have affectionately given him) gone up lake with 
canoe — no canoe — duck by-and-by." By -and -by is a favor- 
ite expression of the Indians, signifying an indefinite point of 
time ; may be it means to-morrow, or a week, or a month, or 
it may be a year, or even more. THey rarely give you a 
direct promise. 

As it is not wise to let any one cheat you if you can pre- 
vent it, I coldly declined any further overtures towards barter- 
ing with the Indians until my ducks made their appearance. 

Some time afterwards, I received one duck by the hands of 
Maquin, a sort of Indian Flibbertigibbet. This lad is a 
hunchbacked dwarf, very shrewd, but a perfect imp ; his 
delight seems to consist in tormenting the grown babies in 
the wigwam, or teasing the meek deer-hounds. He speaks 
English very fluently, and writes tolerably for an Indian boy : 
he usually accompanies the women in their visits, and acts as 
their interpreter, grinning with mischievous glee at his mother^s 
bad English, and my perplexity at not being able to under- 
stand her signs. In spite of his extreme deformity, he seemed 
to possess no inconsiderable share of vanity, gazing with great 
satisfaction at his face in the looking-glass. When I asked 
his name, he replied, ^^ Indian name, Maquin, but English 
name. Mister Walker, very good man : " this was the person 
he was called after. 

These Indians are scrupulous in their observance of the 
Sabbath, and show great reluctance to having any dealings in 
the way of trading or pursuing their usual avocations, hunt- 
ing and fishing, on that day. 

The young Indians. are very expert in the use of a long 
bow, with wooden arrows, rather heavy, and blunt at the end. 
Maquin said he could shoot ducks and small birds with his ar- 
rows ; but I should think they were not calculated to reach 
ohjects at any great distance, as they appeared very heavy. 
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'Tis sweet to hear the Indians singing their hymns on a Sun- 
day night ; their rich, soft voices rising in the still evening air. 
I have often listened to this little choir praising tlie Lord^s 
name in the simplicity and fervor of their hearts, and . have 
felt that it was a reproach that these poor, half-civilized wan- 
derers alone should be found ta gather together to give glory 
to God in the wilderness. 

I was much pleased with the simple piety of the squaw of 
our friend Peter, the hunter. She was a stout, swarthy matron, 
of a ihost amiable expression. We were taking our tea when 
she sofdy opened the door and looked in : an encouraging smile 
induced her to enter, and, depositing a brown pappoose (the 
Indian name for baby or little child) on the ground, she gazed 
round with curiosity and delight in her eyes. We offered her 
some tea and bread, motioning to her to take a vacant seat 
beside the table. She seemed pleased^ by the invitation, and 
drawing her little one to her knee, poured some tea into a 
saucer, and gave it to the child to drink. She ate very moder- 
ately, and when she had finished, rose, and, wrapping her face 
in the folds of her blanket, bent down her head on her breast 
in the attitude of prayer. This little act of devotion was per- 
formed without the slightest appearance of pharisaical display, 
but in singleness and simplicity of heart. She then thanked 
us with a face beaming with smiles and good humor ; and 
taking little Rachel by the hands, threw her over her shouldei 
with a peculiar slight that I feared would dislocate the tendei 
thing's arms ; but the pappoose seemed well satisfied with this 
mode of treatment. 

In long journeys, the children are placed in upright baskets 
of a peculiar form, which are fastened round the necks of the 
mothers by straps of deer-skin ; but the young infant is bound 
to a sort of flat cradle, secured with flexible hoops, to prevent 
it from falling out. To these machines they are strapped, so 
as to be unable to move a limb. JViuch finery is often dis* 
played in the outer covering and the bandages that confine the 
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peppoQse. To this cradle a sling is attached, which passes 
over the squaw's neck, the back of the babe bemg pkced to 
the back of the mother, and its face outward. The fiist thing 
a squaw does on entering a house, is to release herMlf from 
her burden, and place it up against the wall, chair, chest, or 
any thing that will support it, where the passive prisoner 
stands looking not unlike a mummy in its case. 

The squaws are most affectionate in their treatment of their 
yttle ones. Indeed, gentleness and good humor appear to be 
distinguishing traits in the tempers of the female Indians ; but 
whether this be natural to their characters, the savage state, 
or the soflening effects of Christianity, I cannot determine. 

The squaws are very ingenious in much of their handiwork. 
We find their birch-bark baskets very convenient for a num- 
ber of purposes. My bread-basket, knife-tray, and sugar* 
basket, are all of this humble material. When ornamented and 
wrought in patterns with dyed quills, I can assure you they 
are by no means inelegant. 

They manufacture vessels of birch-bark so well, that they 
will serve for many useful household purposes, such as hold- 
ing milk, soup, water, or any other liquid ; they are sewed, 
or rather stitched together with the tough roots of the tama- 
rack or larch, or else with strips of cedar-bark. They also 
weave very useful baskets from the inner rind of the bass- 
wood and white ash. Some of these baskets, of a coarse 
kind, are uised for gathering potatoes, Indian com, and turnips ; 
the settlers finding them very good substitutes for the osier 
baskets used for the same purpose in the old country. The 
hidians are acquainted with a variety of dyes, with which they 
stain the more elegant fancy baskets and porcupine quills. 
Our parlor is ornamented with several very pretty specimens 
of their ingenuity in this way, which answer the purpose of 
note and letter-cases, flower-stands, and work-baskets. 

They appear to value the useful rather more highly than 
the merely ornamental ttrticles which are shown them. They 
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are very shrewd and close in all their bargains, and exhibit « 
surprising degree of caution in their dealings. The men are 
much less difficult to trade with than the women, who display 
a singular pertinacity in some instances. If they have fixed 
their mind on any one article, they will come to you day aAer 
day, refusing any other you may offer to their notice. One 
of the squaws fell in love with a gay chintz dressing-gown 
belonging to my husband ; and though I resolutely refused to 
part with it, all the squaws in the wigwam came by turns to 
look at " gown," which they pronounced with their peculiarly 
plaintive tone of voice ; and when I said, " No gown to sell," 
they uttered a melancholy exclamation of regret, and went 
away. 

They will seldom make any article you want on purpose 
for you. If you express a desire to have baskets of a par- 
ticular pattern which they do not happen to have ready made, 
they give you the usual reply of, " By-and-by." If the goods 
you offer them in exchange for theirs do not answer their 
expectations, they give a sullen and dogged look or reply, 
" Car^car'*'* (no, no,) or " Carwin^'* which is a still more for- 
cible negative. But when the bargain pleases them, they 
signify their approbation by several affirmative nods of the 
head, and a noise not much unlike a grunt ; the ducks, venison, 
fish, or baskets are placed beside you, and the articles of 
exchange transferred to^ the folds of their capacious blankets, 
or deposited in a sort of wallet made of rushes, not unlike 
those straw baskets in which English carpenters carry their 
tools. 

The women imitate the dresses of the whites, and are 
rather skilful in applying their purchases. Many of the young 
girls can sow very neatly. I of^en give them bits of silk, and 
velvet, and braid, for which they appear very thankfbl. 
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LESSON XV. 

Canadian Indian Encampment, Backwoods op Cawaba. 

Feeung some desire to Bee these singular people in theii 
winter encampment, I expressed my wish to a friend, who 
happens to be a great favorite with the Indians, who, as a 
mark of distinction, have bestowed upon him the title of Chip- 
pewa, the name of their tribe. He was delighted with the 
opportanity of doing the honors of the Indian wigwam, and it 
was agreed that he, with some of his brothers and sisters-in- 
law, should accompany us to the camp in the woods. 

We were a merry party that sallied forth that evening into 
the glorious starlight. The snow sparkled as with a thousand 
diamonds on its frozen surface ; and truly, never did I look 
upon a lovelier sight thaa the woods presented. There had 
been a heavy fall of snow the preceding day ; and, owing to 
the extreme stillness of the air, not a particle of it had been 
shaken from the trees. The evergreens were bending beneath 
their brilliant burden ; every twig, every leaf and spray, was 
covered, and some of the weak saplings actually bowed down 
to the earth with the weight of snow, forming the most lovely 
and fanciful bowers and arcades across our path. As you 
looked up towards the top of the trees, the snowy branches 
seen against the deep-blue sky, formed a silvery veil, through 
which the bright stars were gleaming with a chastened bril- 
liancy. 

Leaving the broad road, we struck into a by-path, deep- 
tracked by the Indians, and soon perceived the wigwam by 
the red smoke that issued from the open basket-work top of 
the little hut. This is first formed with light poles, planted 
round, so as to enclose a circle of ten or twelve feet ia di- 
ameter ; between these poles are drawn large sheets of birch- 
bark, both within and without, leaving an opening of the bare 
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poles at the top, so as to form an outlet for the smoke ; the 
outer walls are also banked up with snow, so as to exclude the 
air entirely from beneath. 

Some of our party ran on before, so that when the blanket, 
that served the purpose of a door, was unfastened, we found 
a motley group of the dark skins and the pale faces reposing 
on the blankets and skins that were spread round the walls of 
the wigwam. 

The swarthy complexions, shaggy black hair, and singular 
costume of the Indians, formed a striking contrast with the 
fair-faced Europeans who were mingled with them, seen as 
they were by the red and fitful glare of the wood fire, that 
occupied the centre of the circle. The deer-hounds lay 
stretched in indolent enjoyment, close to the embers ; near to 
which three or four dark-skinned little urchins were playing 
with each other. 

There was a slight bustle among the party when we entered, 
one by one, through the low blanket door-way. The merry 
laugh rang round among our friends, which was echoed by 
more than one of the Indian men, and joined by the pecu- 
liar half laugh or chuckle of the squaws. ^' Chippewa '' was 
directed to a post of honor beside the hunter P^ter; and 
squaw Peter, with an air of great good humor, made room 
for me on a corner of her own blcmket ; to effect which^ two 
pappooses and a hound were displaced. 

, The most attractive persons in the wigwam were two Indian 
girls, one about eighteen — Jane,ihe hunter^s eldest daughter, 
and her cousin Margaret. I was greatly struck with the 
beauty of Jane ; her features were positively fine, and though 
of gypsy darkness, the tint of vermilion on her cheek and lip 
rendered them, if not beautiful, very attractive. Her hair 
was of jetty blackness, sofl and shining, and neatly folded 
over her forehead ; not hanging loose and disorderly, in shag- 
gy masses, as is generally the case with the squaws. Jane 
was evidently aware of her superior charms, and might be 
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considered as an Indian belle, by tbe peculiar care she dia* 
played in the arrangement of the black cloth mantle, bound 
with scarlet, that was gracefully wrapped over one shoulder, 
and Beistened on the led side by a gilt brooch. Margaret was 
younger and of lower stature, and though lively and rather 
P^tty, yet wanted the quiet dignity of her cousin : she had 
more of the squaw in face and figure. The two girls occu- 
pied a blanket by themselves, and were busily engaged in 
working some most elegant shades of deer-skin, richly wrought 
over with colored quills and beads, which they kept in a small 
tin pan on their knees ; but the old squaw held her porcupine 
quills in her mouth, and the fine dried sinews of the deer, 
which they make use of instead of thread, in work of this 
sort, in her bosom. 

On my expressing a desire to have some of tbe porcupine 
quills, she gave me a few of different colors, with which she 
was working a pair of moccasons, but signified that she want* 
ed ^^ bead to work moccason,'^ by which I understood I was 
to give some in exchange for the quills. Indians never give 
away any thing when they have learned to trade with white 

She was greatly delighted with the praises I bestowed upon 
Jane. She told me Jane was soon to marry the young Indian 
who sat on one side of her, in all the pride of a new blanket coat, 
red sash, embroidered powder-pouch, and great gilt clasps to 
the collar of his coat, which looked as warm and as white as 
a newly-washed fleece. The old squaw evidently felt proud 
of the young couple, as she gazed on them, and of\en repeated, 
with a good-tempered laugh, ^' Janets husband ; marry by-and« 
by." We had so of\en listened with pleasure to the Indiana 
singing their hymns on a Sunday night, that I requested some 
of them to sing to us. The old hunter nodded assent, and, 
without removing his pipe, with the gravity and phlegm of a 
Dutchman, issued his commands, which were as instantly 
obeyed by the younger part of the community, and a chorus 

10* H 
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of rich voices filled the little hut with a melody that thrilled 
through our very hearts. 

The hymn was sung in the Indian topgue ; a language that 
is peculiarly sweet and soft in its cadences, and seems to be 
composed of many vowels. I could not but notice the modest 
air of the girls : as if anxious to avoid the observation which 
they attracted by their sweet voices, they turned away from 
the gaze of the strangers, facing each other, and bending their 
heads down over the work they still held in their hands. The 
attitude, which is that of the Eastern naticHis, the dress, dark 
hair and eyes, the olive complexion, heightened color, and 
meek expression of face, would have formed a study for a 
painter. I was pleased with the air of deep reverence that 
sat on the faces of the elders of the Indian family, as they 
listened to the voices of their children singing praise and 
glory to the God and Savior whom they had learned to fear 
and love. 

The Indians seem most tender parents : it is pleasing to see 
the afiectionate manner in which they treat their young chil- 
dren, fondly and gently caressing them, with eyes and looks 
overflowing with love. During the singing, each pappoose 
crept to the feet of its respective father and mother, and those 
that were too young to join their voices with the little choit 
remained quite silent till the hymn was at an end. One little 
girl of three years evidently possessed a fine ear, and a nat- 
ural taste for music, who beat time on her father's knee, and 
from time to time chimed in her infant voice. 

I was at a loss to conceive where the Indians kept their 
stores, clothes, and other movables, the wigwam being so 
small that there seemed no room for any thing besides them? 
selves and their hounds. Their ingenuity, however, supplied 
the want of room ; and I soon discovered a plan that answered 
all the purposes of closets, bags, boxes, &c., the inner lining 
of birch-bark being drawn between the poles, so as to form 
pouches all round. In these pouches were stowed their goods ; 
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ooe set held their stock of dried deer^s flesh, another dried 
fish, a third contained some flat cakes. Their dressed skins, 
clothes, materials for their various toys, such as beads, quilb, 
bits of cloth, silk, with a great number of miscellaneous arti- 
cles, occupied the rest of these reservoirs. 

Though open for a considerable space at the top, the interior 
of the wigwam was so hot that I could scarcely breathe ; and 
I was constrained to throw off all my outer garments during 
the time we staid. Before we went away, the hunter in- 
fflsted in showing us a game, which was something after the 
manner of our cup and ball, only more complicated, and 
requiring more sleight of hand ; and the Indians seemed 
evidently well pleased at our want of adroitness. They also 
showed us another game, which was a little like ninepins, only 
the number of sticks stuck in the ground was greater. I was 
unable to stay to see the little rows of sticks knocked out, as 
the heat of the wigwam oppressed me almost to suffocation, 
and I was glad to feel myself once more breathing the pure 
air. 



LESSON XVI. 

The Chase of Konno. Anonthods. 

So softly bright the sun^s last ray 
Was gleaming on Dacotah^s * height, 

It seemed that sweeter smiled the day 
To usher in the gentle night, 

When out beneath the pleasant sky 

They led a Pawnee maid to die. 



* A hill from which the Sioux reoeiyed their Indian appeUation. 
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Whose drooping form and pallid cheek 
The hearths exhaustion seemed to speak. 

Not hers the pride, the fierce disdain, 
That laughs at torture, sports with pain ; 
Not hers the red man^s highest vaunt. 
To answer blow with bitter taunt, 
And mocking torture, agony. 
Unyielding sink — deriding die. 
But she, a chieAain^s only child. 
And used to accents fond and mild. 
Nurtured with gentlest tenderness. 

By one, whose hand, though red with slaughter. 
Washed off the blood-stain to caress. 

With deepest love, his lovely daughter. 
She could not play the savage part, 
And mock the bolt that tore her heart : 
Her captors marked with shout and jeer 
The unwonted signs of shrinking fear. 
And almost scorned to snatch the breath 
From the poor wretch who dreaded death. 

While some among the ruthless *throng 
The captive bound with cord and thong, 
Some gazed with cautious, meaning look, 
To where, beneath an aged oak. 
Within the shadow of the wood, 
Konno, the young and fearless, stood : 
One arm upon his steed he leant, 
His right hand held a bow unbent, 
All statue-like and motionless, 
Only his eyes' dark gleams confess — 
And the slow heaving of his chest — 
The fire of life that scorched his breast. 
While on the drooping captive near 
He gazed with look of troubled fear. 
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But sudden in his heart there gushed 

A hope — a thrill — warm, bright, and now, — 

Glittered his eye — his dark brow flushed — 
And short and quick his breath he drew ; 

As when the statue formed of old. 

Of senseless clay in manly mould. 

Touched by the wand Promethean, — rife 

With fire celestial, — burst to life. 

When first the torches fired the train. 
Firmly he grasped his horse^s mane, — 
When wide and high the flames were flung, 
Light to his courser's back he sprung ; — 
Then to her shriek of agony 
Responsive pealed his battle-cry. 
And like a bison hunted hot. 
Right onward to the file he shot, 
Cleared the red circle at a bound. 
And stood within the fiery round ; 
Then, in the midway of his course. 
Back to his haunches checked his horse ; 
High in the air his war-knife quivered — 
The blade descends — the bonds are severed ; 
He raised the fainting girl, — then turned, — 
His courser's hoof the firebrands spumed ; 
The boldest, fearful, backward drew. 
When Konno and his prize dashed through , 
So fierce his joy, so fell his mood. 
Had in his way his father stood, ^ 
He would have spilt his sacred blood 

On to the prairie, free and fleet. 
As mountain torrent or driven sleet. 
Fast they fly as the winter wind, 
For hot and hard is the chase behind ; 
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Over the sea-like plain they flew, 
The darkling forest they threaded through, 
They turned not at Miissouri's shore — 
Stout o^er the stream the good steed bore ; 
So fleet of foot and strong of breath, 
No courser swept the western heath; 
From set of sun to break of day. 
Tireless, that steed pressed on his way, 
Nor flagged, till at the Pawnee hold. 
He left unhurt his rider bold, 
While the vain followers of the track 
Turned, worn, and spent, and baffled, back. 



LESSON xvn. 

The Indian Exile. Anonyhous. 

I HAVE trod this land for many a year, 

I have loved these hills to roam ; 
The gushing stream, and the wild-wood near. 
The brook, the vale, and the lakelet clear, 
Were once my childhood's home. 

I have watched yon sea in days of old. 
Where it kissed an Indian shore ; 

I have stemmed its wave in winter's cold ; 

I have marked the spray as its billows rolled. 
And loved its angry roar. 

These aged boughs did once o'erspread 

The Indian's last retreat ; 
They flung their shade on the dreamless bed. 
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Where the strength of youth and the hoary head 
In voiceless union meet. 

*Twas here, through hrake and tangled glade. 

We tracked the panting deer ; 
Twas in this vale our feasts were made ; 
Twas on this green our prayers were said 

By lips that knew not fear. 

But now the red man's voice is still 

Where once alone he trod ; 
The white man's step now marks the hill ; 
The opening flower and murmuring rill 

Now praise the white man's God. 

I seek in vain for any trace 

Of charms that once were here ; 
I meet no form — I mark no face — 
And e'en the name of my native place 

Falls strangely on mine ear. 

But here, where rose our vine-wreathed home. 

My father's ashes lie ; 
And I, too early taught to roam, 
A time-worn, wearied wanderer, come, 

Lone, desolate, to die. 



LESSON XVIII. 

The Fair Traveller, F. w. P. Gkbenwood. 

I KNOW a lady who appears to me to be a perfect traveller 
And this is no small praise ; for the person who may be said 



1 
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to possess those good qualities which travelling will be sure to 
call forth, where they exist at all, camiot be far from excel- 
lence. Let me try to describe them, from the recollections 
of a delightful journey in that lady^s company. 

She is, then, a patient traveller. She does not suffer her- 
self to be greatly disturbed by the accidents and incon- 
veniences which attend a journey. She does not calculate 
that every thing will go on exactly as she wishes, nor expect 
that time, and nature, and the elements will accommodate 
themselves to her convenience and pleasure. I have seen 
people whose temper and faces would change with the vary- 
ing skies, darken with the rain-cloud, and only smile with the 
sun ; whose happiness and philosophy might all be ovejrturned 
by the onset of the least untoward casualty ; — but she is not 
one of these. She is not angry with the horses, or the driver, 
if the coach moves somewhat too slowly ; or with the roads if 
they happen to be rough or heavy ; or with the heavens if they 
lower ; or the sunbeams if they glow too fiercely ; or even with 
her fellow-passengers if they are dull or foolish ; — for she 
knows that men and women are not all alike agreeable, and I 
am sure that she must have discovered, long before this time, 
that Heaven has seen fit to form but few such beings as her- 
self. Good company, good inns, good roads, and good weather, 
she knows how to value ; the reverse of these she knows how 
to endure. In this she manifests a refined philosophy ; for it Ls 
seldom that misfortune can be remedied by impatience and re- 
pining, though many evils may be conquered by being borne. 

She is a courageous traveller. As she does not complain 
when the horses go too slowly, so neither does she take alarm 
if they run too fast She fills not her head with a thousand 
apprehensions of steep precipices, rotten bridges, lightning 
and hurricanes, tipsy coachmen, and bursting boilers. She 
(s determined to derive all the pleasure from her journey 
which it will afford, instead of creating new and unnecessary 
sources of pain in the progress of every mile. She is above 
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the affectation of counterfeitiog a pretty fear which she does 
not feel ; and even when she experiences real fears, she has 
too much regard for the comfort of others to give needless 
trouble by expressing them too readily. Cowardly travellers 
should make their journeys in their own coaches. 

She is an observing traveller. Our broad rivers do not roll, 
nor our mountains rise, nor our forests wave, nor our cataracts 
fell and foam for her in vain. She has an eye to appreciate, 
and a heart to feel, the ever-varying grandeur and loveliness 
which nature lavishes above, around, and beneath. I saw, 
and, loving nature myself, I gladly saw, that 

Whatever of beautiful or new, 
Sublime or dreadful, in earth, sea, or sky, 
By chance, or search, was offered to her view, 
She scanned with curious and romantic eye. 

She is also an observer of living character, as well as of the 
forms and appearances of nature. She reads, as she travels, 
the book of humanity ; thinking it is a worthy exercise of the 
mind, and one of the great advantages of travelling, to be> 
come acquainted with the world in which she lives, and the 
beings by whom she is surrounded. She is of an entirely 
different class from those whom I might denominate mik^tane 
traoelkrs^ who can tell you, if the figures do not happen to be 
effaced from their brains, how far it is from one place to 
another, and that is all. 

Too charitable to confine her knowledge within her own 
breast, she imparts the results of her observation to her friends, 
and is thus a communicative traveller. She dispenses in 
bounty what she has gathered up in wisdom ; as Joseph fed 
his father and his brethren from the granaries which his good 
counsel had filled. From her lips, knowledge seems more 
valuable, and truth more precious ; and who can imagine 
that the way is long, or the roads are bad, while enjoying the 
privilege of her society and conversation ? 

11 
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She is a candid traveller ; being willing that her views 
should be corrected, whenever they are erroneous, and con- 
scious that she may be informed on many subjects by those 
whose means of knowledge are superior to her own. Some 
people think that there is nothing true in the world but their 
own impressions. I once travelled in Wales with a gentleman 
of this sort, and particularly recollect his insisting that a large 
cloud, which rested on the distant horizon, was Mount Snow- 
don. No one who had ever been in a mountainous country 
could have mistaken it for any thing but a cloud ; but notwith- 
, standing the postboy, who was bom and brought up in the 
neighborhood, decided against my friend, he firmly main- 
tained that it was a moimtain, and as night closed in soon after- 
wards, he probably believes so still. Such a traveller as this 
goes through the world in a state of absolute blindness, when 
compared with one like the lady I am describing, who readily 
resigns her misconceptions and prejudices, both with regard to 
natural objects and the manners and characters of men, on 
good and sufficient evidence. 

She is a benevolent traveller ; that is, she does not belong 
to the very numerous class of travellers who seem as if, when 
they commenced their journey, they had shaken hands with 
good feeling and politeness, among the rest of their friends, 
on the wharf or at the coach door. Like charity, she ^^ seek- 
eth not her own.^' She is affable, gentle, obliging ; and by 
performing good offices, takes the best method of securing 
them to herself in return. Who that knows her would not 
cheerfully encounter any inconvenience or danger, rather than 
she should suffer ? 

I might make the catalogue a much longer one ; but I 
have said enough to render it evident, that with passports like 
the above, our fair traveller may find an easy way into 
the hearts of her companions. Or, if there be any hearts 
which can resist or dispute her entrance, I can only say, that 
they are more sternly guarded than mine is. 
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LESSON XIX. 

The Wife. Washington I&yino. 

I HAiTE often had occasion to remark the fortitude with 
which women sustain the most overwhelming reverses of for- 
tune. Those disasters, which break down the spirit of a man, 
and prostrate him in the dust, seem to call forth all the ener- 
gies of the softer sex, and give such intrepidity and elevation 
to their character, that, at times, it approaches to sublimity. 
Nothing can be more touching, than to behold a soft and ten* 
der female, who had been all weakness and dependence, and 
alive to every trivial roughness, while treading the prosperous 
paths of life, suddenly rising in mental force to be the com- 
forter and supporter of her husband under misfortune, and 
abiding, with unshrinking firmness, the bitterest blasts of 
adversity. 

As the vine, which has long twined its graceful foliage about 
the oak, and been lifted by it into sunshine, will, when the 
hardy plant is rifted by the thunderbolt, cling round it with 
its caressing tendrils, and bind up its shattered boughs, so is 
it beautifully ordered by Providence, that woman, who is the 
mere dependant and ornament of man in his happier hours, 
should be his stay and solace when smitten with sudden calam- 
ity ; winding herself into the rugged recesses of his nature, 
tenderly supporting the drooping head, and binding up the 
brdcen heart. 

I was once congratulating a friend, who had around him a 
blooming family, knit together in the strongest affection. " I 
can wish you no better lot," said he, with enthusiasm, " than 
to have a wife and children. If you are prosperous, there 
they are to share your prosperity ; if otherwise, there they are 
to comfort yo«.'^ And, indeed, I have observed that a mar- 
ried man, falling into misfortune, is more apt to retrieve his 
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situation in the world than a single one ; partly because he is 
more stimulated to exertion by the necessities of the helpless 
and beloved beings who depend upon him for subsistence ; but 
chiefly because his spirits are soothed and relieved by domes- 
tic endearments, and his self-respect is kept alive by finding, 
that though all abroad is darkness and humiliation, yet there is 
still a little world of love at home, of which he is the monarch. 
Whereas a single man is apt to run to waste and self-neglect ; 
to fancy himself lonely and abandoned ; and his heart to fall 
to ruin, like some deserted mansion, for want of an inhabitant. 

These observations call to mind a little domestic story, of 
which I iVas once a witness. My intimate friend, Leslie, had 
married a beautiful and accomplished girl, who had been 
brought up in the midst of fashionable life. She had, it is 
true, no fortune ; but that of my friend was ample, and he 
delighted in the anticipation of indulging her in every elegant 
pursuit, and administering to those delicate tastes and fancies, 
that spread a kind of witchery about the sex. ^' Her life,^' 
said he, ^^ shall be like a fairy tale.'^ 

The very difference in their characters produced a harmo- 
nious combination : he was of a romantic and somewhat 
serious cast; she was all life and gladness. I have often 
noticed the mute rapture, with which he would gaze upon her 
in company, of which her sprightly powers made her the 
delight ; and how, in the midst of applause, her eye would 
still turn to him, as if there alone she sought favor and accept- 
ance. When leaning on his arm, her slender form contrasted 
finely with his tall, manly person. The fond, confiding air, 
with which she looked up to him, seemed to call forth a flush 
of triumphant pride and cherishing tenderness, as if he doted 
on his lovely burden for its very helplessness. Never did a 
couple set forward, on the flowery path of early and well- 
suited marriage, with a fairer prospect of felicity. 

It was the misfortune of my friend, however, to have em- 
barked his property in large speculations ; and he had not 
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been married many months, when by a succession of sudden 
disasters it was swept from him, and he found himself almost 
reduced to penury. For a time, he kept his situation to him- 
self, and went about with a haggard countenance, and a break- 
ing heart His life was but a protracted agony ; and what 
rendered it more insupportable was the necessity of keeping 
up a smile in the presence of his wife ; for he could not bring 
himself to overwhelm her with the news. 

She saw, however, with the quick eyes of affection, that all 
was not well with him. She marked his altered looks and 
stifled sighs, and was not to be deceived by his sickl]( and 
▼apid attempts at cheerfulness. She tasked all her sprightly 
powers and tender blandishments to win him back to happiness ; 
but she only drove the arrow deeper into his soul. The more 
he saw cause to love her, the more torturing was the thought 
that he was soon to make her wretched. A little while, 
thought he, and the smile will vanish from that cheek ; the song 
will die away from those lips ; the lustre of those eyes will be 
quenched with sorrow ; and the happy heart, which now beats 
lightly in that bosom, will be weighed down, like mine, by the 
cares and miseries of the world. 

At length he came to me, one day, and related his whole 
situation in a tone of the deepest despair. When I had heard 
him through, I inquired, "Does your wife know all this?" 
At the question he burst into an agony of tears. " For mercy's 
sake ! " cried he, " if you have any pity on me, do not men- 
tbn my wife ; it is the thought of her that drives me almost 
to madness ! '' 

" And why not .? " said I. " She must know it sooner or 
later : you cannot keep it long from her, and the intelligence 
may break- upon her in a more startling manner than if im- 
parted by yourself; for the accents of those we love soften 
the harshest tidings. Besides, you are depriving yourself of 
the comforts of her sympathy ; and not merely that, but 
also endangering the only bond that can keep hearts together 

11 * 
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—an unreserved community of thought and feeling* She 
will soon perceive that something is secretly preying upon 
your mind ; and true love will not brook reserve : it feels un- 
dervalued and outraged, when even the sorrows of those it 
loves are concealed from it^' 

^^ O, but, my friend, to think what a blow I am to give to 
all her future prospects I how I am to strike her very soul to 
the earth, by telling her that her husband is a beggar ! that she 
is to forego all the elegances of life, all the pleasures of society, 
to shrink with me into indigence and obscurity ! to tell her 
that I have dragged her down from the sphere in which she 
might have continued to move in constant brightness — the 
light of every eye — the admiration of every heart ! How 
can she bear poverty ? She has been brought up in all the 
refinements of opulence. How can she bear neglect ? She 
has been the idol of society. O, it will break her heart — it 
will break her heart I " 

I saw his grief was eloquent, and I let it have its flow ; for 
sorrow relieves itself by words. When his paroxysm had sub- 
sided, and he had relapsed into moody silence, I resumed the 
subject gently, and urged him to break his situation, at once, to 
his wife. He shook his head mournfully, but positively. 

^^ But how are you to keep it from her ? It is necessary 
she should know it, that you may take the steps proper to the 
alteration of your circumstances. You roust change your style 
of living. Nay,'^ observing a pang to pass across his coun- 
tenance, ^^ do not let that afflict you. I am sure you have never 
placed your happiness in outward show : you have yet friends, 
warm friends, who will not think the worse of you for being less 
splendidly lodged : and surely it does not require a palace to be 
happy with Mary." " I could be happy with her," cried he con- 
vulsively, " in a hovel ! — I could go down with her into pov- 
erty and the dust ! — I could — I could — God bless her ! — 
God bless her!" cried he, bursting into a transport of grief 
and tenderness. 
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^^ And beiieve me, my friend,'^ said I, stepping up, and 
grasping him warmly by the hand — ^ believe me, she can be 
the same with you. Ay, more : it will be a source of pride 
and triumph to her ; it will call forth all the latent energies 
and fervent sympathies of her nature ; for she will rejoice to 
prove that she loves you for yourself. There is in every true 
woman's heart a spark of heavenly fire, which lies dormant 
in the broad daylight of prosperity ; but which kindles up, and 
i)eams and blazes in the daric hour of adversity. No man 
JEDows what the wife of his bosom is — no man knoMrs what 
a ministering angel she is — until he has gone with her through 
4e fiery trials of this world." 

There was something in the earnestness of my manner, and 
the figurative style of my language, that caught the excited 
imagination of Leslie. I knew the auditor I had to deal with ; 
and, following up the impression I had made, I finished by 
persuading him to go home, and unburden his sad heart to his 
wife. 



LESSON XX. 

The Same, concluded, Idbm. 

I MUST confess, notwithstanding all I had said, I felt some 
little solicitude for the result. Who can calculate on the forti- 
tude of one whose whole life has been a round of pleasures ? 
Her gay spirits might revolt at the dark, downward path of low 
humility, suddenly pointed out before her, and might cling to 
the suimy regions in which they had hitherto revelled. Be- 
sides, ruin in fashionable life is accompanied by so many 
galling mortifications, to which, in other ranks, it is a stranger. 
In abort, I could not meet Leslie, the next morning, without 
trepidation. He had made the disclosure. 
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" And how did she bear it ? " - 

^^ Like an angel ! It seemed rather to be a relief to her 
mind ; for she threw her arms round my neck, and asked if 
this was all that had lately made me unhappy. But, poor 
girl,'' added he, " she cannot realize the change we must un- 
dergo. She has no idea of poverty, but in the abstract : she 
has only read of it in poetry, where it is ^allied to love. 8he 
feels, as yet. Ho privation : she suffers no loss of accustomed 
conveniences or elegances. When we come practically to 
experience its sordid cares, its paltry wants, its petty humilia- 
tions, then will be the real trial." 

*' But," said I, " now that you have got over the severest 
task, — that of breaking it to her, — the sooner you let the 
world into the secret the better. The disclosure may be mor- 
tifying ; but then it is a single misery, and soon over ; whereas 
you otherwise suffer it, in anticipation, every hour in the day. 
It is not poverty, so much as pretence, that harasses a ruined 
man — the struggle between a proud mind and an empty 
purse — the keeping up a hollow show that must soon come to 
an end. Have the courage to appear poor, and you disarm 
poverty of its sharpest sting." On this point I found Leslie per- 
fectly prepared. He had no false pride himself, and, as to his 
wife, she was only anxious to conform to their altered fortunes. 

Some days afterwards, he called upon me in the evening. 
He had disposed of his dwelling-house, and taken a small 
qottage in the country, a few miles from town. He had been 
busied all day in sending out furniture. The new establish- 
ment required few articles, and those of the simplest kind. 
All the splendid furniture of his late residence had been sold, 
excepting his wife's harp. That, he said, was too closely 
associated with the idea of herself; it belonged to the little 
story of their loves ; for some of the sweetest moments of 
their courtship were those when he had leaned over that in- 
strument, and listened to the melting tones of her voice. I 
could not but smile at this instance of romantic gallantry in a 
doting husband. 
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He was now going out to the cottage, where his wife had 
been all day, superintending its arrangement. My feelings 
had become strongly interested in the progress of this family 
story, and, as it was a fine evening, I ofiered to accompany him. 

He was wearied with the fatigues of the day, and as we 
walked out, fell into a fit of gloomy musing. 

" Poor Mary ! " at length broke, with a heavy sigh, from 
his lips. 

" And what of her ? " asked I ; " has any thing happened 
to her ? " 

^^ What ? '^ said he, darting an impatient glance ; ^* is it 
nothing to be reduced to this paltry situation ? to be caged in 
a miserable cottage ? to be obliged to toil almost in the menial 
concerns of her wretched habitation ? " 

^ Has she, then, repined at the change ? " 

^' Repined ! she has been nothing but sweetness and good 
humor. Indeed, she seems in better spirits than I have ever 
known her ; she has been to me all love, and tenderness, and 
comfort ! " 

" Admirable girl I " exclaimed J. " You call yourself poor, 
my friend ; you never were so rich : you never knew the 
boundless treasures of excellence you possessed in that 
woman.^^ 

" O, but, my friend, if this first meeting at the cottage were 
over, I think I could then be comfortable. But this is her first 
day of real experience : she has been introduced into an hum- 
ble dwelling ; she has been employed all day in arranging its 
miserable equipments ; she has, for the first time, known the 
fatigues of domestic employment ; she has, for the first time, 
looked around her on a home destitute of every thing elegant ; 
almost of every thing convenient ; and may now be sitting 
down, exhausted and spiritless, brooding over a prospect of 
future poverty." 

There was a degree of probability in this picture that I 
could not gainsay ; so we walked on in silence. 

I 
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Afler turning from (he main road, up a narrow lane, so 
thickly shaded by forest trees, as to give it a complete air of 
seclusion, we came in sight of the cottage. It was humble 
enough in its appearance for the most pastoral poet ; and yet 
it had a pleasing rural look. A wild vine had overrun one 
end with a profusion of foliage ; a few trees threw their 
branches gracefully over it ; and I observed several pots of 
flowers tastefully disposed about the door, and on the grass- 
plot in front. A small wicket gate opened upcm a footpath 
that wound through some shrubbery to the door. Just as we 
approached, we heard the sound of music. Leslie grasped 
my arm : we paused and listened. It was Mary's voice, sing- 
ing, in a style of the most touching simplicity, a little air of 
which her husband was peculiarly fond. 

I felt Leslie's hand tremble on my arm. He stepped for- 
ward, to hear more distinctly. His step made a noise on the 
gravel-walk. A bright, beautiful face glanced out at the win- 
dow, and vanished ; a light footstep was heard, and Mary came 
tripping forth to meet us. She was in a pretty rural dress 
of white ; a few wild flowers were twisted in her hair ; a 
fresh bloom was on her cheek; her whole countenance 
beamed with smiles. I had never seen her look so lovely. 

*' My dear George," cried she, "I am so glad you are 
come ! I have been watching and watching for you, and 
running down the lane, and looking out for you. I have set 
out a table under a beautiful tree behind the cottage ; and 
I have been gathering some of the most delicious strawberries, 
for I know you are fond of them ; and we have such excellent 
cream, and every thing is so sweet and still here. O, said 
she, putting her arm within his, and looking up brightly in his 
face, — " O, we shall be so happy ! " 

Poor Leslie was overcome. He caught her to his bosom ; 
he folded his arms round her ; he kissed her again and again 
— he could not speak ; but the tears gushed into his eyes ; 
and he has often assured me, that though the world has since 
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gooe prosperously with him, and his fife has indeed been a 
happy one, yet nerer has he experienced a moment of more 
exquisite felicity. 



LESSON XXI. 

Evening Prayer at a GirPs School, Mbs. Hbmami. 

Hush ! 'tis a holy hour ; the quiet room 
Seems like a temple, while yon soft lamp sheds 

A faint and starry radiance, through the gloom 
And the sweet stillness, down on bright young heads ; 

With all their clustering locks, untouched by care, 

And bowed, as flowers are bowed with night, in prayer. 

Gaze on, — 'tis lovely ! childhood's lip and cheek 
Mantling beneath its earnest brow of thought ; 

Graze — yet what seest thou in those fair, and meek, » 

And fragile things, as but for sunshine wrought ? 
' Thou seest what grief must nurture for the sky, 

What death must fashion for eternity. 

joyous creatures, that will sink to rest. 
Lightly, when those pure orisons are done. 

As birds, with slumber's honey-dew oppressed, 
'Midst the dim folded leaves, at set of sun, — 

Lift up your hearts ! though yet no sorrow lies 

Dark in the summer-heaven of those clear eyes ; — 

Though fresh within your breasts the untroubled springs 
Of hope make melody where'er ye tread ; 

And o'er your sleep bright shadows, from the wings 
Of spirits visiting but youth, be spread ; 
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Yet in tlioae flute-like voices, mingling low, 
la woman^s tenderness — how soon her woe I 

Her lot is on you — silent tears to weep, 

And patient smiles to wear through suffering's hour. 
And sunless riches, from Affection's deep. 

To pour on broken reeds — a wasted shower ! 
And to make idols, and to find them clay. 
And to bewail that worship — therefore pray. 

Her lot is on you — to be found, untired. 
Watching the stars out by the bed of pain, 

With a pale cheek, and yet a brow inspired. 
And a true heart of hope, though hope be vain ; 

Meekly to bear with wrong, to cheer decay. 

And, O, to love through all things — therefore pray. 

And take the thought of this calm vesper time, 
With its low murmuring sounds and silvery light. 

On through the dark days fading from their prime. 
As a sweet dew to keep your souls from blight. 

Earth will forsake — O, happy to have given 

The unbroken heart's first fragrance unto Heaven ! 



LESSON xxn. 

Not to myself alone. AwoNTMoug. 

" Not to myself alone," 
The little opening flower transported cries — 
'^ Not to myself alone I bud and bloom ; 
With fragrant breath the breezes I perfume 
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And gladden all things with my rainbow dyes ; 
The bee comes sipping, every eventide, 

His dainty fill ; 
The butterfly within my cup doth hide 

From threatening ill.*' 

" Not to myself alone," 
The circling star with honest pride doth boast — 
" Not to myself alone I rise and set ; 
I write upon night's coronal of jet 
Ilis power and skill who formed our myriad host ; 
A friendly beacon at heaven's open gate, 

I gem the sky, 
That man might ne'er forget, in every fate. 
His home on high." 

" Not to myself alone," 
The heavy-laden bee doth murmuring hum — 
" Not to myself alone from flower to flower 
I rove the wood, the garden, and the bower. 
And to the hive at evening weary come ; 
For man, for man the luscious food I pile 

With busy care, 
Content if this repay my ceaseless toil — 
A scanty share." 

. " Not to myself alone," 
The soaring bird with lusty pinion sings — 
" Not to myself alone I raise my song ; * 
I cheer the drooping with my warbling tongue, 
And bear the mourner on my viewless wings ; 
I bid the hymnless churl my anthem learn. 

And God adore ; 
I call the worldling from his dross to turn, 
And sing and soar." 
12 
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" Not to myself alone," 
The streamlet whispers on its pebbly way — 
'' Not to myself alone I sparkling glide ; 
I scatter health and life on every side, 
And strew the fields with herb and floweret gay. 
I sing unto the common, bleak and bare, 

My gladsome tune ; 
I sweeten and refresh the languid air 
In droughty June." 

" Not to myself alone : " 
O man, forget not thou, earth^s honored priest ! — 
Its tongue, its soul, its life, its pulse, its heart — 
In earth^s great chorus to sustain thy part ; 
Chiefest of guests at lovers ungrudging feast. 
Play not the niggard, spurn thy native clod. 

And self disown ; 
Live to thy neighbor, live unto thy God, 
Not to thyself alone. 



LESSON XXffl. 

The Church-yard Stile. Eliza Qqo^l 

I LEFT thee young and gay, Mary, 

When last the thorn was white ; 
I went upon my way, Mary, 

And all the world seemed bright ; 
For though my love had ne'er been told, 

Yet, yet I saw thy form 
Reside me, in the midnight watch. 

Above me in the storm. 
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And many a blissful dream I had. 

That brought thy gentle smile 
Just as it came when last we leaned 

Upon the Church-yard Stile. 

I'm here to seek thee now, Mary, 

As all I love the best ; 
To fondly tell thee how, Mary, 

Fve hid thee in my breast ; 
I came to yield thee up my heart, 

With hope, and truth, and joy. 
And crown with Manhood's honest faith 

The feelings of the boy. 
I breathed thy name, but every pulse 

Grew still and cold the while, 
For I was told thou wert asleep 

Just by the Church-yard Stile. 

-My messmates deemed me brave, Mary, 

Upon the sinking ship ; 
But flowers above thy grave, Mary, 

Have power to blanch my lip. 
I felt no throb of quailing fear 

Amid the wrecking serf. 
But pale and weak I tremble here, 

Upon the osiered turf. 
I came to meet thy happy face. 

And woo thy gleesome smile, 
And only find thy resting-place 

Close by the Church-yard Stile. 

O, years may pass away, Mary, 

And sorrow lose its sting. 
For Time is kind, they say, Mary, 

And flies with healing wing ; 
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The world may make me old and wise, 

And hope may have new birth. 
And other joys and other ties 

May link me to the earth ; 
But Memory, living to the last. 

Shall treasure up thy smile, 
That called me back to find thy grave 

Close to the Church-yard Stile. 



/ 



LESSON XXIV. 

Last Wishes of a Child. James T. Fields. 

^^ All the hedges are in bloom. 

And the warm west wind is blowing ; 

Let me leave this stifled room, 

Let me go where flowers are growing. 

^^ Look, my cheek is thin and pale, 

And my pulse is very low ; 
Ere my sight begins to fail. 

Take my hand and let us go. 

" Was not that the robin's song 

Piping through the casement wide ? 

I shall not be listening long — 
Take me to the meadow side ! 

*' Bear me to the willow-brook — 

Let me hear the merry mill ; 
On the orchard I must look, 

Ere my beating heart is still. 
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^^ Faint and fainter grows my breath ; ~ 

Bear me quickly down the lane ; 
Mother, dear, this chill is deaths — 

I shall never speak again ! '^ 

Still the hedges are in bloom, 

And the warm west wind is blowing ; 

Still we sit in silent gloom ; 
O'er her grave the grass is growing. 



LESSON XXV. 

Never waste Bread, Chambers's Eoinbuboh Jourkal. 

The Dutch are a reflecting and sententious people; and 
one of them, according to the report of a gentleman who had 
lived among them, defined education thus — " Every word a 
precept, every action an example." The Scotch, in their prac- 
tice, seem very strictly to follow this definition ; for with them 
example to the young is anxiously attended to, and instruction 
introduced upon every fitting opportunity. " Mind the bairns ! 
mind the bairns ! " would a late Presbyterian pastor settled in 
London say, when calling to chide any laxity in attending 
church ; and 

"The father mixes a* wi admonition due/' 

says Burns, in one of the most true and beautiful pictures of 
Scottish life ever drawn. 

The fathers and mothers of Scotland give their instructions 
in various ways — by example, by precept, and by story. In 
humble and middle life this is particularly the^case ; for in 

12* 
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these ranks generally the young person has nothing to 1 
to hut his or her good conduct ; and oAen when strangers co! 
sider the young Scotchman or Scotchwoman as naturally w 
and calculating, they are only following precepts, or reflecti 
on examples, anxiously impressed upon them by friends na 
far distant, and whose precepts have from that circumstance 
sort of sacredness, since they are associated with all the deei 
and moving memories of home. 

One of their earliest precepts is against unnecessary w; 
of any thing ; not from the natural and proper consideratioo 
that it is waste, and consequently an unnecessary and im-h 
proper expense, but from the yet higher consideration, that, 
however they themselves might be able to afford that waste, it 
is unlawful because it concerns others ; as the rich cannot 
waste any thing which they do not thereby render dear to the 
poor. And, above all things, they are apt to look with horror 
on the waste of human food ; first, from the trouble and tcHl 
necessary to produce it ; and next, because it is indispensable 
to existence. Bread, in particular, is recognized as the symbol 
of all subsistence, and is therefore termed ^' the staff of life." 
And as every Flemish child is taught to look with alarm on 
pulling up grass, as tending to destroy the tenacity of the soil, 
and consequently the security of the country which depends 
upon the maintenance of its dikes, so the Scottish child is 
taught to look with alarm on the waste of bread, because the 
want of that article is fatal, and, in Scotland, has been often 
felt. 

The following story, which the writer heard when very 
young from the lips of a revered relative, illustrates this char- 
acteristic of the Scottish people, and discloses also some other 
feelings peculiar to Scotland at that period : — " My father,*' 
she said, *•*• was a .tenant of the good but unfortunate Lord 
Pitsligo. It was in the spring of the year 1745, immediately 
aAer the defeat of the prince's army at Culloden, and when 
the gentlemen out upon that unfortunate occasion, and many 
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of the commoDS too, were hiding for their lives, that I, then 
a very young woman, was left in charge of the house, my 
father and all the servants being engaged at their planting, and 
my mother, who was in delicate health, not having yet risen. 
I was busy preparing breakfast, when a very old and infirm 
man came to the door, and in the humblest manner requested 
to be allowed to warm himself by the fire. He was trembling 
from cold, and I not only requested him to enter, but hct&tened 
to place a chair for him, and make the fire warmer for his 
comfort. After sitting a little time, he asked if I could give 
him a little bread and milk, and I immediately brought some, 
and placed the milk on the fire to take the chill from it. As I 
gave him the bread, a small morsel fell on the floor, and I 
touched it with my foot to put it out of the way among the 
ashes, when the old man immediately stopped me : 'Do not 
, that ! ' he said, trembling from cold or from emotion ; 
f ' never waste bread ! The time has been that I have given 
gold for a handful of drammack,* kneaded in a soldier's bon 
net. They that waste bread may fear that they shall one day 
come to want it I ' And as he said this, he stooped down and 
picked up the crumb I had dropped, and, cleaning it, put it 
reverently into his mouth. 

*^ I saw, as he stretched forth his hand, that it was fair as a 
lady's, and that his linen, though coarse, was very clean ; and 
as soon as I could, without alarming him, I asked if I 
could serve him in any thing farther, as I thought I heard my 
mother call. I went to her, securing the outer door in pass- 
'Dgj (for I feared he might be some person in trouble,) and 
told her what I had seen. She immediately sprung up to 
aress herself, requesting me to stay where I was, and in a 
very few minutes she was in the kitchen, closing the door 
*ner her. As I immediately heard her sobbing, I ventured 
'or a moment to look into the room without disturbing them, 

* Meal and water. 
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when I saw my mother on her knees at the old man^s feet, and 
Vathing his hands in her tears. It was Lord Pitsligo ! 

" Ailer many sufferings from age and illness, and many hair- 
breadth escapes in various disguises, and from living often in 
holes where scarcely a wild creature could have lived, he had 
drawn towards his own estates, to live the short period he 
might be allowed to live, or die among his own people ; know- 
ing Xh^X if they could not save him, he should at least have 
their sympathy. 

" He had been driven from a cave in the neighborhood, in 
consequence of having been dragged by some soldiers, who 
did not know his person, to discover the scene of his own con- 
cealment ; and where, if he had been found, instead of in its 
neighborhood, he would certainly have been secured : he had 
since, therefore, been less comfortable. On a part of his estate 
there were some large cairns, called the Cairns of Pitsligo — 
memorials, as it is thought, of former battles and buryings. On 
the top of these the shepherds had formed hollows, in which 
they might sit sheltered, and yet see their herds. In one of 
these the old nobleman had taken up his abode, because he 
could see from it to a distance around, and on occasion creep 
into a hole that had been scooped out in it, so as to be just 
capable of receiving him, and even of concealing him, if not 
narrowly sought for. There he spent many days, looking upon 
his ruined residence, and upon the lands no longer his, and 
envying, doubtless, the humblest laborer upon them ; and there 
he had passed the cold and cruel night preceding this interview. 

" I well remember," said my old friend, " the thick car- 
peting of his spacious dining-room, its curtains of velvet 
deeply fringed with gold, and the proud looks of himself 
and his ancestors, as they were pictured on its^ walls, now 
ruined and blackened by the fire of the destroyer. I had 
even seen his proud bearing, as, walking on the sea-beach 
between his castle and the humbler but still beautiful residence 
of his near neighbor Pittulie, he endeavored to persuade him 
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to join in the rising for the prince ; and the solemn courteous- 
Dess with which he rode through the Village, as he departed 
for the expedition, bowing on all sides to his tenants, who had 
come reverently to see him leave them ; and, young as I was, 
I could not but contrast all this with what I now saw. 

'^ My mother, suspecting I might be anxious, came out, and 
hurried me before her, putting her hand on her lips, at the 
same time, to impose silence. When we reached the becUroom, 
she broke out afresh, regretting beyond every thing that he 
must again encounter the cruel season, almost without the pos- 
sibility of their supplying him with any comforts. A blanket, 
however, or blankets, were, I suppose, carried that night to 
the cairn, and also some food and drink. He was soon af\er 
conveyed to Auchiries, where he lived long, and, after many 
escapes, at last died in peace. Every body in the neighbor- 
hood knew of his residence. The very children would go 
and peep through the chinks of the garden door as he sat 
reading, but they never breathed his name. The farm on 
which the cairn w^here he was concealed is situated, though 
now disjoined from his estates, is called the farm of ' LordV 
Cairo ' to this day, and will never be named without a recol- 
lection of the cause ; nor shall I ever forget the lesson the 
poor fugitive taught me, ' never to waste bread.' " 



LESSON XXVI. 

The Law of Kindness, Chambers's Edinbuboh Joubnal. 

It is. well known that Quakers, or Friends, have adopted 
the non-resistance principle, or the law, " Overcome evil with 
good." The founder of Philadelphia, William Penn, was 
completely armed with the spirit of this principle. When he 
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visited thb country, he came without camion or sword, and 
with a determination to meet the Indians with truth and kind- 
ness. He bought their land, and paid them; he made a 
treaty with them, and observed it; and he always treated 
them as men. 

There were some fertile and excellent lands which, in 1698, 
Penn ascertained were excluded from his first purchase ; and, 
as he was very desirous of obtaining them, he made the pro- 
posal to the Indians that he would buy those lands, if they 
were willing. They returned for answer, that they had no 
desire to sell the spot where their fathers were deposited ; but 
to please their father Onas, as they named Penn, they said 
that he should have some of the lands. This being decided, 
they concluded the bargain, that Penn might have as much 
land as a young man could travel round in one day, beginning 
at the great river Cosquanco, now Kensington, and ending at 
the great river Kallapingo, now Bristol ; and, as an equivalent, 
they were to receive a certain amount of English goods. 

Though this plan of measuring the land was of their own 
selection, yet they were greatly dissatisfied with it after it had 
been tried ; for the young Englishman chosen to walk off the 
tract of land walked so fast and far, as greatly to astonish and 
mortify them. The governor observed this dissatisfaction, and 
asked the cause. ^^ The walker cheated us,'^ said the Indians. 
" Ah, how can it be ? " said Penn ; " did you not choose 
yourselves to have the land measured in this way ? " " True," 
replied the Indians ; " but white brother make a big walk." 
Some of Penn's commissioners, waxing warm, said the bar- 
gain was a fair one, and insisted that the Indians ought to 
abide by it, and if not, should be compelled to it. " Com- 
pelled ! " exclaimed Penn ; " how can you compel them with- 
out bloodshed ? Do you not see this looks to murder ? " 
Then, turning with a benignant smile to the Indians, he said, 
'* Well, brothers, if you have given us too much land for the 
goods first agreed on, how much more will satisfy you ? " 
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This proposal gratified them ; and they mentiooed the quan- 
tity of cloth and number of fish-hooks with which they would 
be satisfied. These were cheerfully given ; and the Indians, 
shaking hands with Penn, went away smiling. After they 
were gone, the governor, looking round on his friends, ex- 
claimed, " O, how sweet and cheap a thing is charity ! Some 
of you spoke just now of compelling these poor creatures to 
stick to their bargain, that is, in plain English, to fight and 
kill them, and all about a little piece of land^ 

For this kind conduct, manifested in all his actions to the 
Indians, he was nobly rewarded. The untamed savage of the 
forest became the warm friend of the white stranger ; towards 
Penn and his followers they buried the war-hatchet, and ever 
evinced the strongest respect for them. And when the colony 
of Pennsylvania was pressed for provisions, and none could be 
obtained from other settlements, — which scarcity arose from 
the increasing number of inhabitants not having time to raise 
the necessary food, — the Indians cheerfully came forward, 
and assisted the colony by the fruits of their labors in hunt- 
ing. This kindness they practised with pleasure, because 
they considered it an accommodation to their " good father 
Onas" and his friends. And though Penn has long been 
dead, yet he is not forgotten by the red men ; for many of 
the Indians possess a knowledge of his peaceable disposition, 
and speak of him with a tone and feeling very different from 
what they manifest when speaking of those whites who came 
with words of treachery on their tongues, and kegs of " fire- 
water" in their hands, and oppression in their actions. 
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LESSON xxvn. 

The First Settlement of New England, Joseph Stokt. 

If the origin of nations be, as it confessedly is^ a source of 
deep interest, there are circumstances connected with the ^tsX 
settlement of New England peculiarly to gratify a national 
pride. We do not trace ourselves back to times of tradition- 
ary darkness, where truth and fiction are blended at every 
step, and what remains, ailer the closest investigation, is but 
conjecture, or shadowy fact. We do not rely upon the arts 
of the poet to give dignity to the narrative, and invest it with 
the colorings of his imagination. Greece might delight to 
trace her origin up to the high renown and antiquity of Egypt, 
and Rome soothe herself with her rise from the smouldering 
ruins of Troy. We have no legends which genius may 
fashion into its own forms, and crowd with imaginary per- 
sonages. Such as it is, our history lies far within the reach 
of the* authentic annals of mankind. It has been written by 
contemporaries with a simplicity which admits of no embel- 
lishment, and a fidelity which invites scrutiny. 

Take but a single passage in their lives, the opening scene 
of that drama, on which we seem but just to have entered. 
Go back, and meet the first detachment, the little band, whjch, 
under the guidance of the worthy, intelligent, and intrepid 
Endicott, landed on the neighboring shore. It was then, as 
it is now, the early advance of autumn. What can be more 
beautiful, or more attractive, than this season in New Eng- 
land ? The sultry heat of summer has passed away ; and a 
delicious coolness at evening succeeds the genial warmth of 
the day. The labors of the husbandman approach their 
natural termination ; and he gladdens with the near prospect 
of his promised reward. The earth swells with the increase 
of vegetation. The fields wave with their yellow and luxu- 
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riaot harvests. The trees put forth their darkest foliage, half 
shading and half revealing their ripened fruits, to tempt the 
appetite of man, and proclaim the goodness of his Creator. 

Even in scenes of another sort, where Nature reigns alone 
in her own majesty, there is much to awaken religious enthu* 
fiiasm. As yet the forests stand clothed in their dress of 
undecayed magnificence. The winds, that rustle through 
their tops, scarcely disturh the silence of the shades below. 
The mountains and the valleys glow in warm green, or lively 
russet. The rivulets flow on with a noiseless current, reflect- 
ing back the images of many a glossy insect, that dips his 
wmgs in their cooling waters. The mornings and evenings 
are still vocal with the notes of a thousand warblers, who 
plume their wings for a later flight. Above all, the clear blue 
sky, the long and sunny cahns, the scarcely whispering 
breezes, the brilliant sunsets, lit up with all the wondrous mag- 
nificence of light and shade and color, and slowly settling 
down into a pure and transparent twilight. These, these are 
days and scenes which even the cold cannot behold with- 
out emotion ; but on which the meditative and pious gaze with 
profound admiration ; for they breathe of holier and happier 
regions beyond the grave. 

But lovely as is this autumn, so finely characterized as the 
Indian summer of New England, and so favorably contrast- 
ing itself with the chills and moisture of the British Isles, let 
OS not imagine, that it appeared to these Pilgrims, as it does 
to us, clothed in smiles. Their first steps on this continent 
were doubtless with that buoyancy of spirit, which relief from 
the tediousness and dangers of a sea voyage naturally excites. 
But think you that their first hasty glances around them did 
not bring some anxieties for the future, and some regrets for 
the past ? They were in the midst of a wilderness, untrod- 
den by civilized man. The native forests spread around them, 
with only here and there a detached glade, which the Indian 
tomahawk had levelled, or the fisherman cleared for his tem- 

13 K 
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porary hut. There were no houses inviUDg to repose, no 
fields ripening with corn, no cheerful hearths, no welcooaing 
friends, no common altars. 

The heavens, indeed, shone fair over their heads ; and the 
earth beneath was rich in its beauties. But where was their 
home ? Where were those comforts and endearments, which 
that little word crowds in our hearts in the midst of the keen- 
est sufferings ? Where were the objects, to which they might 
cling to relieve their thoughts from the sense of present deso- 
lation ? If there were some, who could say with an exile of 
the succeeding year, ^' We rested that night with glad and 
thankful hearts, that God had put an end to our long and tedi- 
ous journey through the greatest sea in the world," there 
werp many, whose pillows were wet with bitter, though not 
repentant, tears. Many a father offered his evening prayer 
with trembling accents ; many a mother clasped her children 
to her bosom in speechless agony. The morrow came $ but 
it brought no abatement of anxiety. It was rather a renewal 
of cares, of sad reminiscences, of fearful forebodings. 

This is no idle picture of the fancy, tricked out for effect, 
to move our sympathies, or blind us to the real facts. How 
could their situation be otherwise ? They were not fugi- 
tives from justice, seeking to bury themselves and their crimes 
in some remote corner of the earth. They were not prodi- 
gals, endeavoring to retrieve their wrecked fortunes in distant 
adventures. They were not idle and luxurious wanderers, 
weary of society, and panting for unexplored novelties. They 
had leA a country full of the refinements of social life, and 
dear to them by every human tie. There were the tombs of 
their ancestors ; there the abodes of their friends ; of mothers, 
who kissed their pale cheeks on the sea-shore ; of sisters, who 
wrung their hands in sharp distress ; of children, who dropped 
upon their knees, and asked a blessing at parting — ay, at part- 
ing forever. There was the last, lingering embrace ; there 
the last sight of the white cliffs of England, which had faded 
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from their straining gaze, for time and for eternity. There, 
for the last time, were uttered from their hroken voices, *' Fare- 
well, dear England ; farewell, the church of God in England ; 
farewell, all Christian friends there." 

They were now landed on other shores. The excitements 
of the voyage were gone. Three thousand miles of ocean 
rolled between them and the country they had left ; and every 
illusion of hope had vanished before the sober realities of a 
wilderness. They had now full leisure for reflection, 

««••«« while busy, meddling memory, 
In barbarous succession, mustered up 
The past endearments of their softer hours, 
Tenacious, of its theme." 

There is nothing so depressing in exile, as that sickness of 
the heart, which comes over us with the thoughts of a lost, 
distant home. There is nothing, which softens the harsh 
features of nature, like the feeling that this is our country. 
The exiles of New England saw not before them either a 
home or a country. Both were to be created. 

If the past could bring few consolations, the future was not 
without its embarrassments. The season was passed, in which 
any addition could be made to their scanty stock of provisions 
from the produce of the soil. No succors could reach them 
until the ensuing spring ; and even then, they were subject to 
many contingencies. The winter must soon approach with its 
bleak winds and desolating storms. The wild beasts were in 
the woods ; and the scarcely less savage Indians lurked in the 
ravines, or accosted them with questionable friendship. Trees 
were to be felled, and houses built, and fortifications arranged, 
as well for shelter as for safety ; and brief was the space, and 
feeble the means, to accomplish these necessary defences. 
Beyond these were the unknown dangers of change of climate, 
and new habits of life, and scanty food ; of the 'pestilence, 
that walketh in darkness, and the famine that wasteth at noon- 
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day. These were aiscouragetnents which might well appal 
the timid, and subdue the rash. It ia not, then, too much to 
afiirm again, that it required stout hands and stouter hearts to 
overcome such difficulties. But 

** If miftfortiine comes, she brings along 
The bravest virtues." 

The men who landed here were no ordinary men; the 
motive for their emigration was no ordinary motive ; and the 
glory of their achievement has few parallels in the history 
of the world. Their perseverance in the midst of hardships, 
their firmness in the midst of dangers, their patience in the 
midst of sufierings, their courage in the midst of disasters, 
their unconquerable spirit, their unbending adherence to their 
principles, their steady resistance of all encroachments, sur- 
prise us even more than the wisdom of their plans and the 
success of their operations. 



LESSON xxvm. 

A Day in Newfoundland, Frazeb's Magazine. 

It was on a warm and sunny day in July that I first visited 
a fishing village, about nine miles from what was then my 
home in Newfoundland. The road, (almost the only one the 
island could then boast,) afler skirting the shores of a fine 
lake, entered a picturesque valley, the hills on either side 
rising in rich and varied undulations, clothed with the dark- 
green foliage of the low fir-trees, varied occasionally by the 
white blossoms of wild pear and cherry, or the young leaves 
of birch and balsam-poplar. Here and there a huge mass of 
rock showed itself above the trees ; in one place stone was 
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heaped on stone, as if by the hand of man ; and in the crevices, 
s^ubs, and mosses, and wild-flowers, had found root, and 
were hanging like garlands round a gigantic tomb. As we 
neared the place of our destination, the valley widened, the 
one range of hills stretching on to the right, the other trend- 
ing away to the left along the coast of the bay, which lay 
calm and beautiful before us. An island, above whose rocky 
and precipitous coast were green slopes, to which a thin haze 
lent unwonted beauty, stretched across the quiet waters ; "and 
far away were the blue hills of the opposite horn of the bay. 
By the road-side a small stream from one of the hills danced 
along its way, hroken hy many falls, and tumbling headlong at 
last over a tall rock into the sea. There were fishing- boats 
moving in the bay, and a little packet-boat was waiting, with 
loosened sails, for a passenger. 

We spent some time in exploring on foot some of the rug- 
ged paths made by the watercourses of spring on the hill- 
sides, finding here and there patches of grass, and sometimes 
even of clover, and catching, as we rose higher, glimpses of 
scenery that awakened our admiration. At length we made 
our way to the unsightly village, and visited the school. It 
was with a strange feeling that I heard the familiar words of 
holy writ stammered forth by the ragged children in that wild 
place. We obtained a holiday for the poor little creatures, 
and moved on towards the church. It was a low wooden 
building, with a disproportionately small tower at one end ; 
but the interior was plain and neat. The burying-ground 
about it was on the slope of a hill, so rocky and bare, that 
when a corpse was to be interred, the mould to cover it was 
necessarily brought from a distance. Scanty, coarse grass 
grew about the little mounds that were scattered here and 
there, with rude, unengraved stones at their head. Two 
graves were distinguished from the rest by a covering of stone, 
surrounded by a light wooden railing. One of them, I knew, 
contained the ashes of a little child, whose parents had chosen 
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Mo bury her in that sad place ; the other was the resting-place 
of one to whom a sorrowful history belonged. I had felt a 
strange interest in her who lay sleeping there, and now all I 
had heard of her trials came vividly back to my mind. 

She was a member of a respectable family in the west of 
England, and had married with the consent of her relations. 
Soon after her marriage, her husband proposed to visit Amer- 
ica, where he was supposed to possess considerable property. 
FulUof hope, she accompanied him, leaving her home, and all 
the long-tried love that had blessed her there, to follow him with 
all a woman's fearless trust. He gave some plausible reason 
for calling at Newfoundland on his way to tiie continent of 
America, and she arrived there, wearied and ill, after a tedious 
voyage. Professing anxiety about her health, and assuring 
her it was absolutely necessary for the good of his estates that 
be should proceed on his way immediately, he left her in 
"*odgings, and sailed for America. A few days afterwards, 
messengers from England landed at St. John's in search of 
the fugitive husband, who was no more than a common 
swindler. 

Although deserted, a stranger in a strange land, yet the 
poor young wife was not long friendless. Some benevolent 
persons offered her an asylum, and with them she found a 
home for some months. There was something inexpressibly 
touching in the gentle, uncomplaining patience with which, as 
I have been told, she bore the grief that had made, life dark 
for her. She never mentioned him who had so heartlessly 
deceived and deserted her. Surely she had loved him well to 
leave country and kindred to follow him, and surely the grief 
that had the sharpest sting was the knowledge of his unworthi- 
ness ! Her trust was broken forever ; and as none could 
know the depth and sacredness of the love she had once felt, 
so none could have part in the bitterness of her disappoint- 
ment and sorrow. 

But, though her lips were silent, her pale cheek and failing 
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fame bore witness to the trouble that was slowly coosumlng 
her life. No word ever came from him, whom, perhaps, even 
yet she regretted. She jdid not say she expected to hear from 
him, and yet surely her woman^s heart must have cluog to 
some faint hope that, after all, he might not be as they said, 
and that he would come or send to her, and not leave her 
utterly desolate, to die among strangers 1 But time passed on 
and brought no change, save that she grew weaker ; and 
when, at last, the long winter was over, and the streams burst 
gayly from their icy bonds, the sorrowful stranger passed from 
the earth forever. 

The remembrance of all this crossed my mind as I stood 
heade the grave, and tried to tear away the coarse grass that 
had forced its way between the railings, half hiding the stone 
dab. She who had been the darling of a happy home, who 
had been for a while a happy wife ; she whose heart sorrow 
had broken, yet not imbittered ; she, the grateful, patient, 
aorrowful woman, — lay there at my feet ! Of all to whom she 
had been most dear, not one had soothed her hours of sorrow, 
not one had held her dying head, not one had looked upon her 
gmve ; and I, a very stranger, stood there alone, with tears 
in my eyes and sympathy in my heart, for grief that had 
passed by forever. 

In the mean time, my companions had all left me, and, sud 
denly waking from my meditations, I hurried after them to a 
small cottage, which we entered. There was but one person 
^re, a very aged . man, leaning over the expiring embers of 
a wood fire. The wide chimney was the only passage through 
which the light entered ; but it was a matter of little conse- 
quence to him, for he had long been totally blind. He was 
ninety-six years old ; had left his native place in Devonshire, 
at the age of five-and-twenty, to seek his fortune in Newfound- 
^nd ; and had lived for seventy long years in the village in 
which we found him — not in the same house, for he must, I 
should think, have outlived many such frail habitations. The' 
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schoolmaster, who had accompanied us, lifted the old man^s 
red cap, and his long snowy hair fell over his shoulders. One 
of our party was a little child, fair and gay, the petted darling 
of us all ; and there was something very affecting in the con- 
trast between the glow and beauty of her young life and the 
helplessness and poverty of that man^s old age. '' He had 
children ,^^ he said, ^' but he knew litde of them now ; he 
was very old ; he did not often hear any thing of them/' 
Poor old man ! My heart ached for him, and the merry child 
grew silent and grave, and crept closer to her mother. 

But a slow step drew near, and an old woman entered the 
cottage, laden with sticks. She took little notice of us, but 
made her way to the chimney-comer, and, la3ring her hand 
on the old man's knee, bent over the fire and heaped on 
the sticks till there was a cheerful blaze. The schoolmaster 
told us she was the old man's wife, younger than himself by 
twenty years. 

We turned away, and the door closed on the poor old cou- 
ple. The sunshine could not enter their windowless dwelling ; 
poverty and age were their daily companions ; and yet there 
was something beautiful and soothing in the remembrance of 
that weak woman still fulfilling her labor of love ! All was 
not dark in that poor hovel, for kindliness and affection had 
lived on through time and change ; and I thanked Heaven 
that such things could be. 

I remember little else of our excursion. Theie was a 
scrambling walk among the rocks, not the less agreeable for 
being almost dangerous. Then we made a hasty sketch of 
one of the little coves with which the shores of the bay 
abound, and then we all returned to the miserable inn and 
made ready for our homeward drive, lingering yet again to 
gaze on the sparkling waters — the only life-like things in the 
landscape. 

About a year later my father again visited the old man I 
•have mentioned. The long winter had tried him severely, 
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and the band of death was upon him. His mind, too, shared 
the general, decay, and he wandered in his speech. In a few 
weeks the old fisherman was carried to his grave. The life 
of nearly a century was over, leaving no trace, save, perhaps, 
something of regret in the heart of the old wife, who must 
soon have followed him to the land of forgetfulness. 



LESSON XXEX. 

The Ocean. BaTAN W. Paocioa. 

O THOU vast Ocean 1 ever sounding sea I 

Thou symbol of a drear immensity ! 

Thou thing that windest round the solid world 

Like a huge animal, which, downward hurled 

From the black clouds, lies weltering and alone, 

Lashing and writhing till its strei^h be gone 1 

Thy voice is like the thunder, and thy sleep 

Is as a giant^s slumber, loud and deep. 

Thou speakest in the east and in the west 

At once, and on thy heavily laden breast 

Fleets come and go, and shapes that have no life 

Or motion, yet are moved and met in strife. 

The earth hath nought of this : no chance nor change 

Ruffles its surface, and no spirits dare 

Give answer to the tempest- waken air ; 

But o'er its wastes the weakly tenants rango 

At will, and wound its bosom as they go : 

Ever the same, it hath no ebb, no flow ; 

But in their stated rounds the seasons come. 

And pass like visions to their viewless home. 
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And come again, and vanish : the young Spring 
Looks ever bright with leaves and blossoming ; 
And Winter always winds his sullen horn, 
When the wild Autumn, with a look forlorn, 
Dies in his strong manhood ; and the skies 
Weep, and flowers sicken, when the Summer flies. 

Thou only, terrible Ocean, hast a power, 

A will, a voice, and in thy wrathful hour, * 

When thou dost lift thine anger to the clouds, 

A fearful and magnificent beauty shrouds 

Thy broad green forehead. If thy waves be driven 

Backwards and forwards by the shifting wind. 

How quickly dost thou thy great strength unbind. 

And stretch thine arms, and war at once with Heaven. 

Thou trackless and immeasurable Main ! 

On thee no record ever lived again 

To meet the hand that writ it : line nor lead 

Hath ever fathomed thy profoundest deeps. 

Where haply the huge monster swells and sleeps, 

King of his watery limit, who, 't is said, 

Can move the mighty ocean into storm — 

O, wonderful thou art, great element. 

And fearful in thy spleeny humors bent. 

And lovely in repose ; thy summer form 

Is beautiful, and when thy silver waves 

Make music in earth's dark and winding caves, 

I love to wander on thy pebbled beach. 

Marking the sunlight at the evening hour, 

And hearken to the thoughts thy waters tdach — 

" Eternity, Eternity, and Power." 
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LESSON XXX. 

The Song of the SeorShell Mbs. Abdt. 

I COME from the ocean — a billow passed o*er me, 

And covered with sea-weeds, and ghttering foam, 
*I fell on the sands — and a stranger soon bore me 

To deck the gay halls of the far distant home ; 
Encompassed by exquisite myrtles and roses, 

Still, still in the deep I am pining to be ; ^ 

And the low voice within me my feeling discloses, 

And evermore murmurs the sounds of the sea. 

The sky-lark at mom pours a choral of pleasure ; 

At eve, the sad nightingale warbles her note ; 
The harp in our halls nightly sounds a glad measure. 

And beauty^s sweet songs on the air lightly float ; 
Yet I sigh for the loud breaking billows that tossed me, 

1 long to the cool coral caverns to flee ; 
And when guests with officious intrusion accost me, 

I answer them still in the strains of the sea. 

Since I lef\ the blue deep 1 am ever regretting ; 

And mingled with men in the regions above, 
1 have known them, the ties they once cherished foi^etting, 

Ofl trust to new friendship, and cling to new love. 
0, is it so hard to preserve true devotion ? — 

Let mortals who doubt seek a lesson from me ; 
I am bound by mysterious links to the ocean. 

And no language is mine but the sounds of the sea. 
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LESSON XXXI. 

The Prairies. Bbtant. 

These are the gardens of the desert, these 

The unshorn fields, houndless and beautiful, 

Fer which the speech of England has no name — 

The prairies. I behold them for the first, 

And my heart swells, while the dilated sight. 

Takes in the encircling vastness. Lo 1 they stretch 

In airy undulations, far away, 

As if the ocean, in his gentlest swell, 

Stood still, with all his rounded billows fixed. 

And motionless forever. — Motionless ? — 

No — they are all unchained again. The clouds 

Sweep over with their shadows, and, beneath, 

The surface rolls and fluctuates to the eye ; 

Dark hollows seem to glide along and chase 

The sunny ridges. Breezes of the south ! 

Who toss the golden and the flame-like flowers. 

And pass the prairie-hawk that, poised on high. 

Flaps his broad wings, yet moves not — ye have played 

Among the palms of Mexico and vines 

Of Texas, and have crisped the limpid brooks 

That from the fountains of Sonora glide 

Into the calm Pacific — have ye fanned 

A nobler or a lovelier scene than this ? 

Man hath no part in all this glorious work : 

The hand that built the firmament hath heaved 

And smoothed these verdant swells, and sown their slopes 

With herbage, planted them with island groves. 

And hedged them round with forests. Fitting floor 

For this magnificent temple of the sky — 

With flowers whose glory and whose multitude 
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Rival the constellations ! The great heavens 
Seem to stoop down upon the scene in love, -^ . 
A nearer vault, and of a tenderer blue, 
Than that which bends above the eastern hills. 

As o^er the verdant waste I glide my steed, 
Among the high, rank grass that sweeps his sides, 
The hollow beating of his footstep seems 
A sacrilegious sound. I think of those 
Upon whose rest he tramples. Are they here — 
The dead of other days ? — and did the dust 
Of these fair solitudes once stir with life 
And burn with passion ? Let the mighty mounds 
That overlook the rivers, or that rise 
In the dim forest, crowded with old oaks. 
Answer. A race that long has passed away 
Built them ; — a disciplined and populous race 
Heaped, with long toil, the earth, while yet the Greek 
Was hewing the Pentelicus to forms 
Of symmetry, and rearing on its rock 
The glittering Parthenon. These ample fields 
Nourished their harvests ; here their herds were fed, 
When haply by their stalls the bison lowed. 
And bowed his maned shoulder to the yoke. 
All day this desert n^urmured with their toils, 
Till twilight blushed, and lovers walked and wooed 
In a forgotten language, and old tunes. 
From instruments of unremembered form, 
Gave the soft winds a voice. The red man came — 
The roaming hunter-tribes, warlike and fierce, 
And the mould-builders vanished from the earth. 
The solitude of centuries untold 
Has settled where they dwelt. The prairie-wolf 
Hunts in their meadows, and his fresh-dug den 
Yawns by my path. The gopher mines the ground 

14 
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Where stood their swarmiog cities. Atl is gone — 

All — save the piles of earth that hold their bones — 

The platforms where they worshipped unknown gods . 

The harriers which they builded from the soil 

To keep the foe at bay — till^ o'er the walls 

The wild beleaguerers broke, and, one by one, 

The strongholds of the plain were forced and heaped 

With corpses. The brown vultures of the wood 

Flocked to those vast, uncovered sepulchres, 

And sat, unscared and silent, at their feast. 

Haply some solitary fugitive, 

Lurking in marsh and forest, till the sense 

Of desolation and of fear became 

Bitterer than death, yielded himself to die. 

Man^s better nature triumphed. Kindly words 

Welcomed and soothed him ; the rude conquerors 

Seated the captive with their chiefs ; he chose 

A bride among their maidens, and at length 

Seemed to forget — yet ne'er forgot — the wife 

Of his first love, and her sweet little ones, 

Butchered, amid their shrieks, with all his race. 

Thus change the forms of being. Thus arise 
Races of living things, glorious in strength. 
And perish, as the quickening breath of God 
Fills them, or is withdrawn. The red man, too 
Has left the blooming wilds he ranged so long, 
And, nearer to the Rocky Mountains, sought 
A wider hunting-ground. The beaver builds 
No longer by these streams, but far away. 
On waters whose blue surface ne'er gave back 
The white man's face — among Missouri's springs. 
And pools whose issues swell the Oregon, 
He rears his little Venice. In these plains 
The bison feeds no more. Twice twenty leagues 
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Beyond remotest smoke of huDter^s camp, 
Roams the majestic brute, in herds that shake 
The earth with thundering steps — yet here I meet 
His ancient footprints stamped beside the pool. 

Still this great solitude is quick with life. 

Myriads of insects, gaudy as the flowers 

They flutter over, gentle quadrupeds. 

And birds, that scarce have learned the fear of man, 

Are here, and sliding reptiles of the ground, 

Startlingly beautiful. The graceful deer 

Bounds to the wood at my approach. The bee, 

A more adventurous colonist than man. 

With whom he came across the eastern deep. 

Fills the savannas with his murmurings, 

Aad hides his sweets, as in the golden age, 

Within the hollow oak. 1 listen long 

To his domestic hum, and think I hear 

The sound of that advancing multitude 

Which soon shall fill these deserts. From the ground 

Comes up the laugh of children, the soft voice 

Of maidens, and the sweet and solemn hymn 

Of Sabbath worshippers. The low of herds 

Blends with the rustling of the heavy grain 

Over the dark- brown furrows. All at once 

A fresher wind sweeps by, and breaks my dream. 

And I am in the wilderness alone. 



LESSON XXXII. 

What thy God has given , impart. Amclkt. 

Why are springs enthroned so high, 
Where the mountains kiss the sky ? 
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« 

*Tis that thence their streams may flow, 
Fertilizing all below. 

Why have clouds such lofty flight. 
Basking in the golden light ? 
^is to send down genial showers 
On this lower world of ours. 

Why. does God exalt tne great ? 
*Tis that they may prop the state ; 
So that toil its sweets may yield, 
And the sower reap the field. 

Riches, why doth he confer ? 
That the rich may minister, 
In the hour of their distress. 
To the poor and fatherless. 

Does he light a Newton's mind ? 
'Tis to shine on all mankind. 
Does he give to Virtue birth ? 
'Tis the salt of this poor earth. 

Reader, whosoe'er thou art. 
What thy God has given, impart. 
Hide it not within the ground ; 
Send the cup of blessing round. 

Hast thou power ? — the weak defend ; 
Light ? — give light ; thy knowledge lend 
Rich ? — remember him who gave ; 
Free ? — be brother to the slave. 
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Called a blessing to inherit, 
Bless — and richer blessings merit : 
Give — and more shall yet be given : 
Love, and serve — and look for heaven. 



LESSON' XXXffl. 

The Moon and Stars, J. Montgomery. 

On the fourth day of creation, when the sun, aAer a glori* 
ous but solitary course, went down in the evening, and dark- 
ness began to gather over the face of the uninhabited globe, 
already arrayed in exuberance of vegetation, and prepared by 
the diversity of land and water for the abode of uncreated 
animals and man, — a star, single and beautiful, stepped forth 
into the firmament. Trembling with wonder and delight in 
new-found existence, she looked abroad, and beheld nothing in 
heaven or on earth resembling herself. But she was not long 
alone ; now one, then another, here a third, and there a fourth 
resplendent companion had joined her, till, light af\er light 
stealing through the gloom, in the lapse of an hour the whole 
hemisphere was brilliantly bespangled. 

The planets and stars, with a superb comet flaming in the 
zenith, for a while contemplated themselves and each other ; 
and every one, from the largest to the least, was so perfectly 
well pleased with himself, that he imagined the rest only par- 
takers of his felicity, — he being the central luminary of his 
own universe, and all the host of heaven beside displayed 
around him in graduated splendor. Nor were any undeceived 
with regard to themselves, though all saw their associates in 
their real situations and relative proportions, self-knowledge 
being the last knowledge acquired either in the sky or below 
it, till, bending over the ocean in their turns, they discovered 

14 • L 
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what they imagined, at first, to he a new heaven, peopled with 
beings of their own species ; but when they perceived further 
that no sooner had any one of their company touched the 
horizon than he instantly disappeared, they then recognized 
themselves in their individual forms, reflected beneath, accord* 
ing to their places ai^d configurations above, from seeing 
others, whom they previously knew, reflected in like manner. 

By an attentive but mournful self-examination in that mir- 
ror, they slowly learned humility ; but every one learned it 
only for himself, none believing what others insinuated respect- 
ing their own inferiority, till they reached the western slope, 
from whence they could identify their true images in the 
nether element. Nor was this very surprising, stars being 
only visible points, without any distinction of limbs ; each was 
all eye ; and though he could see others most correctly, he 
could neither see himself, nor any part of himself, till he came 
to reflection ! The comet, however, having a long train of 
brightness streaming sunward, could review that, and did re- 
view it with inefiable self-complacency : indeed, after all pre- 
tensions to precedence, he was at length acknowledged king 
of the hemisphere, if not by the universal assent, by the silent 
envy of all his rivals. 

But the object which attracted most attention and astonish- 
ment, too, was a slender thread of light, that scarcely could 
be discerned through the blush of evening, and vanished soon 
afler nightfall, as if ashamed to appear in so scanty a form, like 
an unfinished work of creation. It was the moon, — the first 
new moon : timidly she looked round upon the glittering multi- 
tude, that crowded through the dark serenity of space, and filled 
it with life and beauty. Minute, indeed, they seemed to her, but 
perfect in symmetry, and formed to shine forever ; while she 
was unshapen, incomplete, and evanescent. In her humility, 
she was glad to hide herself from their keen glances in the 
friendly bosom of the ocean, wishing for immediate extinction. 

When she was gone, the stars looked one at another with 
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inquisitiye surprise, as much as to say, " What a figure I ** It 
was so evident that they all thought alike, and thought con* 
temptuously of the apparition, (though at first they almost 
douhted whether they should not be frightened,) that they 
8t)on began to talk freely concerning her, — of course, not 
with audible accents, but in the language of intelligent 
sparkles, in which stars are accustomed to converse with tele- 
graphic precision from one end of heaven to the other, and 
which no dialect on earth so nearly resembles as the language 
of eyes — the only one, probably, that has survived, in its 
purity, not only the confusion of Babel, but the revolutions of 
all ages. Her crooked form, which they deemed a violation 
of the order of nature, and her shyness, equally unlike the 
frank intercourse of stars, were ridiculed and censured from 
pole to pole. For what good purpose such a monster could 
have been created, not the wisest could conjecture; yet, to tell 
the truth, every one, though glad to be countenanced in the 
affectation of scorn by the rest, had secret misgivings con« 
ceming the stranger, and envied the delicate brilliancy of her 
light, while she seemed but the fragment of a sunbeam,-— 
they indeed knew nothing about the sun, — detached from a 
long line, and exquisitely blended. 

All the gay company, however, quickly returned to the ad« 
miration of themselves and the inspection of each other. 
What became of them, when they descended into the ocean, 
they could not determine : some imagined that they ceased 
to be ; others that they transmigrated into new forms ; while 
a third party thought it probable, as the earth was evidently 
convex, that their departed friends travelled through an under- 
arching sky, and might hereafter reascend from the opposite 
quarter. In this hypothesis they were confirmed by the tes- 
timony of the stars that came from the east, who unanimously 
asserted, that they had been preexistent for several hours in 
a remote region of sky, over continents and seas now invisi- 
ble to them ; and, moreover, that when they rose here, they 
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had actually seemed to set there. Thus the first night passed 
away. But when the east began to dawn, consternation 
seized the whole army of celestials, each feeling himself 
fainting into invisibility, and, as he feared, into nothingness, 
while his neighbors were, one af)er another, totally disappear- 
ing. At length the sun arose, and filled the heavens, and 
' clothed the earth with his glory. How he spent that day be* 
longs not to this history ; but it is elsewhere recorded that, for 
the first time from eternity, the lark on the wings of morning 
sprang up to salute him, the eagle at noon looked undazzled 
on his splendor, and when he went down beyond the deep. 
Leviathan was sporting amidst the multitude of waves. 

Then, again, in the evening, the vanished constellations 
awoke gradually, and, on opening their eyes, were so rejoiced 
at meeting together, — not one being wanting of last night^s 
levee, — that they were in the highest good-humor with them- 
selves and one another. Tricked in all their beams, and darting 
their benignest influence, they exchanged smiles and endear- 
ments, and made vows of afiection eternal and unchangeable ; 
while from this nether orb, the song of the nightingale rose 
out of darkness, and charmed even the stars in their courses, 
being the first sound, except the roar of ocean, that they had 
ever heard. " The music of the spheres " may be traced to 
the rapture of that hour. 

The little gleaming horn was again discerned, leaning back- 
ward over the western hills. This companionless luminary, 
they thought, — but they must be mistaken, — it could not be, — 
and yet they were afraid that it was so, — appeared somewhat 
stronger than on the former occasion. The moon herself, 
still only blinking at the scene of magnificence, early escaped 
beneath the horizon, leaving the comet in proud possession of 
the sky. About midnight, the whole congregation, shining in 
quiet and amicable splendor, as they glided with unfelt and 
invisible motion through the pure blue fields of ether, were 
suddenly startled by a phantom of fire, on the approach of 
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which the comet himself turned pale, the planets dwindled 
into dim specks, and the greater part of the stars swooned 
utterly away. Shooting upwards, like an arrow of flame, 
from the east, — in the zenith it was condensed to a globe, 
with scintillating spires diverging on every side ; it paused not 
a moment there, but rushing with accelerated velocity towards 
the west, burst into a thousand coruscations, that swept them- 
selves into annihilation before it could be said that they were. 
The blaze of this meteor was so refulgent, that passing 
UiDdness struck the constellations, and after they were con- 
scious of its disappearance, it took many twinklings of their 
eyes before they could see distinctly again. Then, with one 
accord, they exclaimed, " How beautiful ! how transient I " 
After gravely moralizing for a good while on its enviable 
glory but unenviable doom, they were all reconciled to their 
own milder but more permanent lustre. One pleasant effect 
was produced by the visit of the stranger — the comet thence- 
forward appeared less illustrious in their eyes by comparison 
with this more gorgeous phenomenon ; which, though it came 
m an instant, and went as it came, never to return, ceased not 
to shme in their remembrance night after night. 



LESSON XXXIV. 
The Same, concluded. Idem. 

On the third evening, the moon was so obviously increased 
in size and splendor, and stood so much higher in the firma- 
ment than at first, though she still hastened out of sight, 
that she was the sole subject of conversation on both sides of 
the galaxy, till the breeze that awakened newly-created man 
from his first slumber in Paradise, warned the stars to retire, 
and the sun, with a pomp never witnessed in our degenerate 
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days, ushered in the great Sabbath of creation, when " the 
heavens and the earth were finished, and all the host of 
them." 

The following night, the moon took her station still higher, 
and looked brighter than before, insomuch that it was remarked 
of the lesser stars in her vicinity, that many of them were 
paler, and some no longer visible. As their associates knew 
not how to account for this, they naturally enough presumed 
that her light was fed by the accession and absorption of 
theirs ; and the alarm became general, that she would thus 
continue to thrive by consuming her neighbors, till she had 
incorporated them all with herself. 

Still, however, she preserved her humility and shamefaced- 
ness, till her crescent had exceeded the first quarter. Hither- 
to ^he had only grown lovelier, but now she grew prouder at 
every step of her preferment. Her rays, too, became so 
intolerably dazzling, that fewer and fewer of the stars could 
endure their presence, but shrouded themselves in her light as 
behind a veil of darkness. When she verged to maturity, 
the heavens seemed too small for her ambition. She " rose 
in clouded majesty," but the clouds melted at her approach, or 
spread their garments in her path, of many a rich and rain 
bow tint. 

She had crossed the comet in her course, and left him as 
wan as a vapor behind her. On the night of her fulness, she 
triumphed gloriously in mid-heaven, smiled on the earth, and 
arrayed it in a softer day, for she had repeatedly seen the sun, 
and though she could not rival him when he was above the 
horizon, she fondly hoped to make his absence forgotten. 
Over the ocean' she hung enamored of her own beauty re- 
flected in the abyss. The few stars that still could stand 
amidst her overpowering effulgence converged their rays, and 
shrunk into bluer depths of ether, to gaze at a safe distance 
upon her. " What more can she be ? " thought these scat- 
tered survivors of myriads of extinguished sparklers, for the 
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" numbers without number '*'* that thronged the milky way had 
altogether disappeared. Again thought these remnants of the 
host of heaven, ^' As hitherto she has increased every even* 
iog, to-morrow she will do the same, and we must be lost like 
our brethren in her all-conquering resplendence/* 

The moon herself was not a little puzzled to imagine what 
might become of her; but vanity readily suggested, that 
although she had reached her full form, she had not reached 
her full size ; consequently, by a regular nightly expansion 
of her circumference, she would finally cover the whole con- 
vexity of sky, not only to the exclusion of stars, but the sun 
himself, since he occupied a superior region of space, and 
certainly could not shine through her : till man, and his beau- 
tiful compaaion, woman, looking upward from the bowers of 
Eden, would see all moon above them, and walk in - the light 
of her countenance forever. In the midst of this self-pleasing 
illusion, a film crept upon her, which spread from her utmost 
verge athwart her centre, till it had completely eclipsed her 
visage, and made her a blot on the tablet of the heavens. In 
the progress of this disaster, the stars which were hid in her 
pomp stole forth to witness her humiliation ; but their trans- 
port and her shame lasted not long : the shadow retired as 
gradually as it had advanced, leaving her fairer by contrast 
than before. Soon afterwards, the day broke, and she with- 
drew, marvelling what would next befall her. 

Never had the stars been more impatient to resume their 
places, nor the moon more impatient to rise than on the fol- 
lowing evening. With trembling hope and fear, the planets 
that came out first af\er sunset espied her disk, broad - and 
dark red, emerging from a gulf of clouds in the east. At 
the first glance, their keen celestial sight discovered that her 
western limb was a little contracted, and her orb no longer 
perfect She herself was too much elated to suspect any 
failing, and fondly imagined by that species of self- measure- 
ment whereby earthly as well as heavenly bodies are apt to 
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deem themselves greater than they are, that she must have 
continued to increase all round, — till she had got above the 
Atlantic ; but even then she was only chagrined to perceive 
that her image was no larger than it had been last night. 
There was not a star in the horoscope, — no, not the comet 
himself, — durst tell her she was less. 

Another night went, and another night came. She rose, as 
usual, a little later. Even while she travelled above the land, 
she was haunted with the idea that her lustre was rather 
feebler than it had been ; but when she beheld her face in the 
sea, she could no longer overlook the unwelcome defect. The 
season was boisterous ; the wind rose suddenly, and the waves 
burst into foam ; perhaps the tide, for the first time, then was 
affected by sympathy with the moon ; and what had never 
happened before, a universal tempest mingled heaven and 
earth in rain, and lightning, and darkness. She plunged 
among the thickest of the thunder clouds, and in the confusion 
that hid her disgrace, her exulting rivals were all likewise put 
out of countenance. 

On the next evening, and every evening afterwards, the 
moon came forth later, and less, and dimmer, while, on each 
occasion, more and more of the minor stars, which had for- 
merly vanished from her eye, reappeared to witness her 
fading honors and disfigured form. Prosperity had made her 
vain ; adversity brought her to her right mind again, and hu- 
mility soon compensated the loss of glaring distinction with 
softer charms, that won the regard which haughtiness had 
repelled ; for when she had worn off her uncouth gibbous 
aspect, and through the last quarter her profile waned into a 
hollow shell, she appeared more graceful than ever in the eyes 
of all heaven. When she was originally seen among them, 
the stars contemned her ; afterwards, as she grew in beauty, 
they envied, feared, hated, and finally fled from her. As she 
relapsed into insignificance, they first rejoiced in her decay, 
then endured her superiority because it could not 'ast long ; 
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but when they marked how she wasted away every time they 
met, compassion succeeded ; and on the three last nights, 
(like a human fair one in the latest stage of decline, growing 
lovelier and dearer to her friends till the close,) she disarmed 
hostility, conciliated kindness, and secured affection ; she 
was admired, beloved, and unenvied by all. 

At length there came a night when there was no moon. 
There was silence in heaven all that night. In serene medi* 
tation on the changes of a month, the stars pursued their jour- 
ney from sunset to daybreak. The comet had likewise 
departed into unknown regions. His fading lustre had been 
attributed at first to the bolder radiance of the moon in her 
meridian ; but during her wane, while inferior luminaries were 
brightening around her, he was growing fainter and smaller 
every evening, and now he was no more. Of the rest, planets 
and stars, all were unimpaired in their light, and the former 
only slightly varied in their positions. The whole multitude, 
wiser by experience, and better for their knowledge, were 
homble, contented, and grateful, each for his lot, whether 
splendid or obscure. 

Next evening, to the joy and astonishment of all, the moon, 
with a new crescent, was descried in the west ; and instantly, 
from every quarter of the pole, she was congratulated on her 
happy resurrection. Just as she went down, while her bow 
was yet recumbent on the dark purple horizon, it is said that 
ui angel appeared, standing between her horns. Turning 
his head, his eye glanced rapidly over the universe, — the 
ainsunk far behind him, the moon under his feet, the earth 
spread in prospect before him, and the firmament all glitter- 
ing with constellations above. He paused a moment, and 
^en, in that tongue wherein, at the accomplishment of crea- 
ooD) ^* the morning stars sang together, and all the sons of 
God shouted for joy," he thus broke forth : " Great and 
marvellous are thy works. Lord God Almighty I in wisdom 
thou made them all. Who would not fear thee, O 
15 
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Lord, and glorify thy name, for thou only art holy ? ** H* 
ceased, — and from that hour there has been harmony in 
heaven. 



LESSON XXXV. 

Ati Evening Scene, Mbs. Soutret. 

I NEVEB saw a more perfect picture of beautiful repose 
than presented itself to me in one of my evening walks. I 
came abruptly upon a small church, and burial-ground, and 
rectory all combined and embowered within a space that the 
eye could take in at one glance, and a pleasant glance it was. 

The west window of the church was lighted up with red 
and glowing refulgence — not with the gorgeous hues of arti- 
ficial coloring, but with the bright beams of the setting sun ; 
and strongly defined shadows, and mouldings of golden light, 
marked out the rude tracery of the 4ow ivied tower, and the 
heavy stone-work of the deep narrow windows, and the pro- 
jections of the low massy * buttresses, irregularly applied, in 
defiance of all architectural proportion, as they had become 
necessary to the support of the ancient edifice. And here 
and there, on the broken slanting of the buttresses, and on 
their projecting ledges, might be seen patches of green and 
yellow moss, so exquisitely bright, that methought the jewel- 
lery with which Aladdin enchased the windows of his en- 
chanted palace was dull and colorless, compared with the 
vegetable emeralds and topazes wherewith *' Nature's own 
sweet and cunning hand " had blazoned that ,old church 
And the low headstones also, some half sunk into the church 
yard mould, many carved out into cherubim with their trum- 
peters' cheeks and expanded wings, or with the awful em- 
bleixis of death's heads, cross-bones, and hour-glasses ! The 
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low headstones, with their rustic scrolls, '^ that teach us to 
live and die,'' those also were edged and tinted with the 
golden gleam, and it stretched in long floods of amber light 
athwart the soft green turf, kissing the nameless hillocks ; and 
on one little grave in particular (it might have been that of an 
iofaot) methought the departing glory lingered with peculiar 
brightness. 

It was a beautiful churchyard. A stream of running water 
intersected it almost close to the church wall. It was clear as 
crystal, running over gray pebbles with a sound that chimed 
barmoDiously in with the general character of the scene, — 
low, sfMthing, monotonous ; dying away into a liquid whisper, 
as the rivulet shrank into a shallower and still shallower chan- 
nel, matted with moss and water-plants, and closely overhung by 
the low underwood of an adjoining coppice, within whose leafy 
labyrinth it stole at last silently away. It was an unusual and a 
lovely thing to see the gravestones and the green hillocks, with 
the very wild-flowers (daisies and buttercups) growing on them, 
reflected in the little rill as it wound among them — the re- 
versed objects, and glancing colors, shifting, blending, and 
trembling in the broken ripple. That and the voice of the 
water 1 It was " life in death." One felt that the sleepers 
below were but gathered for a while into their quiet chambers. 
Nay, their very sleep was not* voiceless. On the edges of 
the graves — on the moist margin of the stream — grew many 
tufts of the beautiful " forget-me-not." Never, sure, was such 
Appropriate station for that meek, eloquent flower I 

Such was the churchyard from which, at about ten yards' 
(iistance from the church, a slight low railing, with a latch 
wicket, divided off a patch of the loveliest greensward, (yet 
iMit a continuation of the churchyard turf,) backed with tall 

elm and luxuriant evergreens, amongst which peeped modestly 
<^t the little neat rectory. It was constructed of the same 

l^h gray stone with the church ; long, low, with far-pro^ 
i^og eaves, and casement windows facing that ^ large wast 
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window of the church still flaming with the reflected splendor 
of the setting sun. His orb was sinking to rest behind the 
grove, half-embowering the small dwelling which stood in the 
perfect quietness of its own shadow ; the dark green masses 
of jasmine, clustering round its porch and windows, scarcely 
revealing (but by their exquisite odor) the pure white blos- 
soms that starred " its lovely gloom." 

But their fragrance floated on the gentle breath of evening, 
mingled with the perfume of mignonette, and the long-fingered 
marvels of Peru, (the pale daughters of twilight,) and innu- 
merable sweet flowers, blooming in their beds of rich black 
mould, close under the lattice windows. These were all flung 
wide open, for the evening was still and sultry ; and one, 
opening down to the ground, showed the interior of a very 
small parlor, plainly and modestly furnished, but panelled all 
round with well-flUed book-cases. A lady^s harp stood in one 
corner, and in another two flne globes and an orrery. Some 
small flower- baskets, filled with roses, were dispersed about 
the room ; and at a table near the window sat a gentleman 
writing, or, rather, leaning over a writing-desk with a pen in 
his hand, for his eyes were directed towards the gravel-walk 
before the window, where a lady — an elegant-looking woman, 
whose plain white robe and dark uncovered hair well became 
the sweet matronly expression of her face and figure — was 
anxiously stretching out her encouraging arms to her little 
daughter, who came laughing and tottering towards her on the 
soft green turf; her tiny feet, as they essayed their first in- 
dependent steps in the eventful walk of life, twisting and turn- 
ing with graceful awkwardness, and unsteady pressure, under 
the disproportionate weight of her fair fat person. It was a 
sweet heart-thrilling sound, the joyous, crowing laugh of that 
little creature, when, with one last, bold, mighty effort, she 
reached the maternal arms, and was caught up to the mater- 
nal bosom, and half-devoured with kisses, in an ecstasy of 
unspeakable love. 
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As if provoked to emulous loudness by that mirthful outcry, 
and impatient to mingle its clear notes with that young, inno- 
cent voice, a blackbird, embowered in a tall neighboring bay- 
tree, poured out forthwith such a flood of full, rich melody as 
stilled the baby^s laugh, and for a moment arrested its obser- 
vant ear. But for a momeni. The kindred natures burst out 
into full chorus ; the baby clapped her hands, and laughed 
aloud, and after her fashion mocked the unseen songstress. 
The bird redoubled her tuneful efforts; and still the baby 
laughed, and still the bird rejoined: and both together raised 
such a melodious din, that the echoes of the old church rang 
again ; and never since the contest of the nightingale with her 
human rival was heard such an emulous conflict of musical 
skill. 

I could have laughed for company, from my unseen luric* 
iog-place within the dark shadow of one of the church but- 
tresses. It was altogether such a scene as I shall never forget 
'—one from which I could hardly tear myself away. Nay, I 
did not. I stood motionless as a statue in my dark gray niche^ 
till the objects before me became indistinct in twilight — till 
the last slanting sunbeams had withdrawn from the highest 
panes of the church window — till the blackbird's song was 
hushed, and the baby's voice was still, and the mother and her 
nursling had retreated into their quiet dwelling, and the even- 

• 

mg taper gleamed through the fallen white curtain and still 
open window. But yet, before that curtain fell, another act 
of the beautiful pantomime had passed in review before me. 
The mother, with her infant in her arms, had seated herself 
»a a low chair within the little parlor. She untied the frock- 
strings, drew off that and the second upper garments dexter- 
ously and at intervals, as the restless frolics of the still 
unwearied babe afforded opportunity ; and there it was in its 
little coat and stay, the fat white shoulders shrugged up in 
uitic merriment far above the slackened shoulder-straps. 
Then the mother's hand slipped off one soA red shoe ; and« 

15* 
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having done so, her lips were pressed, almost, as it seemed, 
involuntarily, to the little naked foot she still held. The other, 
as if in proud love of liberty, had spumed off to a distance 
the fellow shoe. 

And now the darling, disarrayed for its innocent slumbers, 
was hushed and quieted, but not yet to rest ; the night dress 
was still to be put on, and the little crib was not there : not 
yet to rest, but to the mighty duty already required of the 
young Christian I And in a moment it was hushed — and in 
a moment the small hands were pressed together between the 
mother^s hands, and the sweet serious eyes were raised and 
fixed upon the mother^s eyed, (there beamed, as yet, the in- 
fant^s heaven,) and one saw that it was lisping out its uncon- 
scious prayer — unconscious, not surely unaccepted. A kiss 
from the maternal lips was the token of God^s approval. And 
then she rose, and gathering up the scattered garments in the 
same clasp with the half-naked babe, she held it smiling to its 
father ; and one saw in the expression of his face, as he up- 
raised it after having imprinted a kiss on that of his child — 
one saw in it all the holy fervor of a father's blessing. 

The mother withdrew with her little one — and then the 
curtain fell — and still I lingered ; for, after the interval of a 
few minutes, sweet sounds arrested my departing footsteps. 
A few notes of the harp, a low prelude, stole sweetly out : a 
voice still sweeter, mingling its tones with a simple, quiet ac- 
companiment, swelled out gradually into a strain of sacred 
harmony, and the words of the evening hymn came wafted 
across the house of prayer. Then all was still in the cottage, 
and around it ; and the perfect silence, and the deepening 
shadows, brought to my mind more forcibly the lateness of the 
hour, and warned me to turn my face homewards. So I 
moved a few steps, and yet again I lingered, lingered still ; 
for the moon was rising, and the stars were shining out in the 
clear cloudless heaven, and the bright reflection of one danced 
and glittered, like a liquid firefly, on the ripple of the stream, 
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just where it glided into a darker, deeper pool beneath a little 
rustic foot bridge, which led from the churchyard into a shady 
green lane communicating with the neighboring hamlet 

On that bridge I stopped a minute longer — and yet another 
and another minute — for I listened to the voice of the run- 
Ding water ; and methought it was yet more mellifluous, more 
soothing, more eloquent, at that still, shadowy hour, when only 
that little star looked down upon it with its tremulous beam, 
than when it danced and glittered in the warm glow of sun* 
shine. There are hearts like that stream, and they will un- 
derstand the metaphor. 

The unutterable things I felt and heard in that mysterious 
music ! Every sense became absorbed in that of hearing ; 
and so, spell-bound, I might have staid on that very spot till 
midnight, — nay, till the stars paled before the morning beam, 
— if the deep, solemn sound of the old church clock had not 
broken in on my dream of profound abstraction, and startled 
me away with half-incredulous surprise, as its iron tongue 
proclaimed, stroke after stroke, the tenth hour of the night 



LESSON XXXVI. 

The Night-blowing Stock. Mbs. Sovthit. 

Coke, look at this plant with its narrow, pale leaves. 

And its tall, thin, delicate, stem. 
Thinly studded with flowers — yes, with flowers — there thoy 

are; 
Don't you see, at each joint there^s a little brown star ? 

But in truth there's no beauty in them. 
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80 yoa ask why I keep it — the little mean thing ? 

Why I stick it up here, just in sight ? 
rns a fancy of mine. A strange fancy you say. 
No accounting for tastes — in this instance you may. 

For the flower. But Pll tell you to-night. 

Some six hours hence, when the lady moon 

Looks down on that bastioned wall. 
When the twinkling stars glance silently 
On the rippling surface of the sea. 

And heavy the night dews fall, — 

Then meet me again in this casement niche, 
On the spot where we^re standing now : 
Nay, question not wherefore ; perhaps with me 
To look out on the night, and the bright broad sea, 
And to hear its majestic flow. 

• • • • 

Well, we^re met here again, and the moonlight sleeps 

On the sea and the bastioned wall ; 
And the flowers there below — how the night wind brings 
Their delicious breath on its dewy wings ; 

But there^s one, say you, sweeter than all. 

What is it ? — the myrtle, or jessamine ? 

Or their sovereign lady, the rose ? 
Or the heliotrope, or the virgin^s bower ? 
What 1 neither? O, no, 'tis some other flower, 

Far sweeter than any of those. 

Far sweeter ? And where think you groweth the plant 

That ezhaleth that perfume rare ? 
Look about, up and down, but take care, or youMl hreik 
Witli your elbow that poor little thing that's so weak. 

Why, 'tis that smells so sweet, I declare. 
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Ah, ha ! is it tJuU 7 Have you found out now 

Why I cherish that odd little fright ? 
All is not gold that glitters, you know, 
And it is not all worth makes the greatest show. 

In the glare of the strongest light. 

There are human flowers, full many, I trow, 

As unlovely as that by your side. 
That a common observer passeth by 
With a scornful lip and a careless eye. 

In the heyday of pleasure and pride. 

But move one of these to some quiet spot 

From the midday sun's broad glare. 
Where domestic peace broods with dove-like wing, 
And try if the homely, despised thing 

May not yield sweet fragrance there. 

Or wait till the days of trial come. 

The dark days of trouble and woe. 
When they shrink and shut up, late so bright in the ran ; 
Then turn to the little despised one. 

And see if 'twill serve you so. 

And judge not again, at a single glance. 

Nor pass sentence hastily. 
There are many good things in this world of ours. 
Many sweet things and rare, weeds that prove precious 
flowers, 

Little dreamt of by you or by me. 



M 
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LESSON xxxvn. 

s 

The Mother. Chaalbs Swxnr. 

A SOFTENING thought of Other years, 

A feeliog linked to hours 
When Life was all too bright for tears. 

And Hope sang, wreathed with flowers, 
A memory of affections fled, 

Of voices heard no more — 
Stirred in my spirit when I read 

That name of fondness o^er ! 

O Mother ! — in that early world 

What loves and joys combine ! 
What hopes — too oft, alas ! deferred — 

What vigils — griefs — are thine I — 
Yet never, till the hour we roam, 

By worldly thralls oppressed, 
Learn we to prize that truest home — 

A watchful Mother^s breast. 

The thousand prayers at midnight poured 

Beside our couch of woes ! 
The wasting weariness endured 

To 8of\en our repose ! — 
Whilst never murmur marked thy tongue - 

Nor toils relaxed thy care : — 
How, Mother, is thy heart so strong 

To pity and forbear ? 

Wliat filial fondness e'er repaid, 
Or could repay, the past? — 

Alas for gratitude decayed ! 
Regrets that rarely last ! 
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Tis only when the dust is thrown 

Thy lifeless bosom o'er, 
We muse upon thy kindness shown. 
And wish weM loved thee more I 

^is only when thy lips are cold. 

We mourn with late regret, 
'Mid myriad memories of old — 

The days forever set ! 
And not an act — nor look — nor thought-"* 

Against *thy meek control, 
But with a sad remembrance fraught 

Wakes anguish in the soul ! 

In every land — in every clime — 

True to her sacred cause, 
Filled by that effluence sublime 

From which her strength she draws. 
Still is the Mother^s heart the same *- 

The Mother^s lot as tried : — 
Then, O, may nations guard that name 

With filial power and pride I 



LESSON xxxvm. 

Let vs love one another, Chaslbs- Swaiv. 

1. 

Let us Iovo another, — not long may we stay ; 

In this bleak world of mourning some droop while *tis day. 

Others fade m their noon, and few linger till eve : 

0, there breaks not a heart but leaves some one to grieve ; 
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And the fondest, the purest, the truest that met. 
Have still found the need to forgive and fbrget I 
Then, O, though the hopes that we nourished decay. 
Let us love one another as long as we stay. 

2. 

There are hearts, like the ivy, though clU be decayed, 
That it seemed to clasp fondly in sunlight and shade. 
No leaves droop in sadness ; still gayly they spread, 
Undimmed 'midst the blighted, the lonely, and dead ; 
But the mistletoe clings to the oak, not in part, 
But with leaves closely round it — the root in its heart; 
Exists but to twine it, — imbibe the same dew, — 
Or to fall with its loved oak, and perish there too. 

3. 

Thus, let's love one another 'midst sorrows the worst, 
Unaltered and fond, as we loved at the first : 
Though the false wing of pleasure may change and forsake, 
And the bright urn of wealth into particles break. 
There are some sweet affections that wealth cannot buy. 
That cling but still closer when sorrow draws nigh. 
And remain with us yet, though all else pass away ; 
Thus, let's love one another as long as we stay. 



LESSON XXXIX. 

T?ie Ancient Man, Henbt Alfobd. 

Thebe is an ancient man who dwells 
Without our parish bounds, 

Beyond the poplar avenue. 
Across two meadow grounds ; 
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And whensoever our two small bells 

To church call merrily 
Leaning upon our churchyard gate 

This old man ye may see. 

He is a man of many thoughts. 

That long have found their rest. 
Each in its proper dwelling-place, 

Settled within his breast ; 
A form erect, a stately brow, 

A set and measured mien, 
The satisfied, unroving look 

Of one who much hath seen. 

And once, when young in care of souls, 

I watched a sick man^s bed. 
And willing half, and half ashamed, 

Lingered and nothing said. 
The ancient man, in accents mild. 

Removed my shame away — 
" Listen ! " he said ; " the minister 

Prepares to kneel and pray." 

These lines of humble thankfulness 

Will never meet his eye ; 
Unknown that old man means to live, 

And unremembered die. 
The forms of life have severed us ; 
. But when that life shall end. 
Fain would I hail that reverend man 

A father and a friend. 
16 
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LESSON XL. 

The Aged Oak. Hbkbt Altobo. 

I WAS a young, fair tree : 
Each spring with quivering green 
My boughs were clad ; and far 
Down the deep vale, a light 
Shone from me on the eyes 
Of those who passed — a light 
That told of sunny days, 
And blossoms, and blue sky ; 
For I was ever first 
Of all the grove to hear 
The soft voice under ground 
Of tlie warm-working spring ; 
And ere my brethren stirred 
Their sheathed buds, the kine, 
And the kine's keeper, came 
Slow up the valley-path, 
And laid them underneath 
My cool and rustling leaves ; 
And I could feel them there 
As in the quiet shade 
They stood, with tender thoughts. 
That passed along their life 
Like wings on a still lake, 
Blessing me ; and to God, 
The blessed God, who cares 
For all my little leaves. 
Went up the silent praise ; 
And I was glad, with joy 
Which life of laboring things 
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HI knows, — the joy that stoks 
Into a life of rest. 

Ages have fled since then : 
But deem not my pierced trunk 
And scanty leafage serve 
No high hehest ; my name 
Is sounded far and wide ; 
And in the Providence 
That guides the steps of men, 
Hundreds have come to view 
My grandeur in decay ; 
And there hath passed from me 
A quiet influence 
Into the minds of men : 
The silver head of agR, 
The majesty of laws 
The very name of Goa, 
And holiest things that are. 
Have won upon the bean 
Of human kind the more, 
For that I stand to meet 
With vast and bleaching trunk 
The rudeness of the sky. 



LESSON XLI. 

Death and Character of Queen Elizabeth. Hincz. 

Tbe Earl of Essex, aAer his return from the fortunate 
^^itioQ against Cadiz, observing the increase of the queen^s 
"Mid attachment towards him, took occasion to regret that the 
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necessity of her service required him often to be absent from 
her person, and exposed him to all those ill offices which his 
enemies, more assiduous in their attendance, could employ 
against him. She was moved with this tender jealousy ; and 
making him the present of a ring, desired him to keep that 
pledge of her affection, and assured him that into whatever dis- 
grace he should fall, whatever prejudices she might be induced 
to entertain against him, yet if he sent her that ring, she would 
immediately, upon sight of it, recall her former tenderness, 
would afford him a patient hearing, and would lend a favor- 
able ear to his apology. Essex, notwithstanding all his mis- 
fortunes, reserved this precious gifl to the last extremity ; but 
after his trial and condemnation, he resolved to try the experi- 
ment, and he committed the ring to the Countess of Notting- 
ham, whom he desired to deliver it to the queen. The coun- 
tess was prevailed on by her husband, the mortal enemy of 
Essex, not to execute the commission; and Elizabeth, who 
still expected that her favorite would make this last appeal to 
her tenderness, and who ascribed the neglect of it to his in- 
vincible obstinacy, was, after much delay and many internal 
combats, pushed by resentment and policy to sign the warrant 
for his execution. 

The Countess of Nottingham, seized with sickness, and 
affected at the near approach of death, was stung with 
remorse for her conduct ; and having obtained a visit from the 
queen, she craved her pardon, and revealed to her the fatal 
secret. The queen, astonished with this incident, burst into a 
furious passion : she shook the dying countess in her bed ; 
and crying to her that God might fiardon her, but she never 
could, she broke from her, and thenceforth resigned herself 
to the deepest and most incurable melancholy. She re- 
jected all consolation : she even refused food and sustenance ; 
and, throwing herself on the floor, she remained sullen and 
immovable, feedmg her thoughts on her afflictions, and declar« 
ing life and existence an insufferable burden to her. She 
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Ottered but few words, and they were all expressive of some 
joward grief which she cared not to reveal : but sighs and 
groans were the chief vent which she gave to her despond- 
ency, and which, though they discovered her sorrows, were 
never able to ease or assuage them. Ten days and nights she 
lay upon the carpet, leaning on cushions which her maids 
brought her ; and her physicians could not persuade her to 
allow herself to be put to bed, much less to make trial of any 
remedies which they prescribed for her. 

Her anxious mind at last had so long preyed on her frail 
body, that her end was visibly approaching ; and the council, 
being assembled, sent the keeper, admiral, and secretary, to 
know her will with regard to her successor. She answered, 
with a faint voice, that as she had held a regal sceptre, she 
desired no other than a royal successor. Cecil requesting her 
to explain herself more particularly, she added that she 
would have a king to succeed her ; and who should that be 
but her nearest kinsman, the king of Scots ? Being then 
advised by the Archbishop of Canterbury to fix her thoughts 
upon God, she replied that she did so, nor did her mind in the 
least wander from him. Her voice soon after left her , her 
senses failed ; she fell into a lethargic slumber, which con* 
tinued some hours, and she expired gently, without further 
struggle or convulsion, in the seventieth year of her age and 
forty-fifth of her reign. 

So dark a cloud overcast the evening of that day which 
had shone out with a mighty lustre in the eyes of all Europe* 
There are few great personages in history who have been 
more exposed to the calumny of enemies and the adulation of 
friends than Queen Elizabeth ; and yet there is scarcely one 
whose reputation has been more certainly determined by the 
unanimous consent of posterity. The unusual length of her 
administration, and the strong features of her character, were 
able to overcome all prejudices, and, obliging her detractors 
to abate much of their invectives, and her admirers somewhat 

16* 
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of iheiT pan^yncs, have at last, in q>ite of political fiustioiftas 
and what is more, of religioas aoimosities, produced a unifbrm 
jadgmeot with regard to her cooducL Her vigor, her con- 
stancy, her magnanimity, her penetration, vigilance, and 
address, are allowed to merit the highest praises, and appear 
not to have been surpassed by any person that ever filled a 
duone : a conduct less rigorous, less imperious, more sincere, 
more indulg^ot to her people, would have been requisite to 
form a perfect character. By the force of her mind she con- 
trolled all her more active -and stronger qualities, and pre- 
vented them from running into excess: her heroism was 
exempt from temerity, her frugality from avarice, her friend- 
ship from partiality, her active temper from turbulency and a 
vain ambition : she guarded not herself with equal care or 
equal success from less infirmities — the rivalship of beauty, 
the desire of admiration, the jealousy of love, and the sallies 
of anger. 

Her singular talents for government were founded equally 
on her temper and on her capacity. Endowed with a great 
command over herself, she soon obtained an uncontrolled 
ascendant over her people ; and while she merited all their 
esteem by her real virtues, she also engaged their affections 
by her pretended ones. Few sovereigns of England suc- 
ceeded to the throne in more difficult circumstances ; and 
none ever conducted the government with such uniform suc- 
cess and felicity. Though unacquainted with the practice of 
toleration, — the true secret for managing religious fac- 
tiops, — she preserved her people, by her superior prudence, 
from those confusions in which theological controversy 
had involved all the neighboring nations ; and though her 
enemies were the most powerful princes of Europe, the most 
T/^K *^^ "^^^ enterprising, and the least scrupulous, she was 
able by her vigor to make deep impressions on their states ; her 
own greatness meanwhile remained untouched and unimpaired, 
wise ministers and brave warriors who flourished under 
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reigD, share the praise of her success ; but instead of 1 

sing the applause due to her, they make great addition to it. 

y owed their advancement to her choice ; they were sup- 

||N)rted by her constancy, and with all their abilities, they were 
sever able to acquire any undue ascendant over her. In her 
iunily, in her court, in her kingdom, she remained equally 
nistress : the force of the tender passions was great over 
kr, but the fbrce of her mind was still superior ; and the 
eombat which her victory visibly cost her, serves only to dis* 
play the firmness of her resolution and the loftiness of her 
ambitious sentiments. 

\ The fame of this princess, though it has surmounted the 
prejudices both of faction and bigotry, yet lies still exposed to 
another prejudice, which is more durable because more oat- 
oral, and which, according to the different views in which we 
mrvey her, is capable either of exalting beyond measure or 
diminishing the lustre of her character. This prejudice is 
foanded on the consideration of her sex. When we contem- 
plate her as a woman, we are apt to be struck with the high- 
est admiration of her great qualities and extensive capacity; 
but we are also apt to require some more sofbiess of dis- 
position, some greater lenity of temper, some of those amia- 
ble weaknesses by which her sex is distinguished. But the 

I ^ method of estimating her merit is to lay aside all these 
considerations, and consider her merely as a rational being 
placed in authority, and intrusted with the government of 
inaokind. We may find it difficult to reconcile our fancy to 
^r as a woman ; but her qualities as a sovereign, though 
'^ith some considerable exceptions, are the object of undisputed 

^ Applause and approbation. 
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LESSON XLII. 

A Sabbath in the Country, Mhs. Siooubnet. 

Thb churches that spring up on every village green are 
pleasing and peculiar features of the scenery of New Eng- 
land. They are often seen side by side with the small school- 
house, in loving brotherhood, teachers for this life and the 
next. 

The simplicity of the appearance of many of their congre- 
gations might be an object of curious observation to those 
accustomed only to the fashionably dressed throngs of city 
worshippers. I once attended divine service, many years 
since, with some friends, in an exceedingly secluded village, 
at the distance of a few miles from the spot where we were 
spending a part of the summer. The church was small and 
antique, and remote from other buildings. The interior was 
divided into square pews, the unpainted wood around the top 
of each being wrought into a row of small balusters ; while 
over the pulpit was suspended a cumbrous sounding-board, 
which might seem, like the sword of Damocles, to menace 
the head beneath it. 

The audience was almost entirely composed of practical 
agriculturists and their families. They were attired with 
perfect neatness, though with little conformity to the reigning 
modes. Their bronzed cheeks and toil-hardened hands 
showed that the physical comfort of a day of rest might be 
appreciated, while their intelligent and serious countenances 
evinced that they aspired to its higher privileges. 

The weather being warm, many of the farmers removed 
their coats, depositing them on the back of their seats, and 
seemed much to enjoy the additional coolness, while they 
thus disclosed the snowy whiteness of their coarse, home- 
made linen — that now almost obsolete branch of manufacture. 
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which had such close affinity with habits of domestic industry 
and comfort. Their wives were evidently inured to toil, nor 
of that toil ashamed. A few of the mothers bore in their 
arms healthful and ruddy infants, leaving probably no person 
at home with whom they could safely intrust so precious a 
charge. They seemed to make no trouble, or if any was 
anticipated, the mother withdrew with them. Here and there, 
one might be seen in a quiet slumber, entirely releasing the 
attention of the careful parent. Sleeping innocence is always 
beautiful, and the guileless spirit of the babe need not be 
counted an unfitting, though an unwonted guest, in the temple 
of the God of truth. 

The form of the aged pastor was bent with time, and his 
thin hair of a silvery whiteness. For more than fifty years 
be bad been the guide and friend of his people ; — 

''And ne*er had changed, nor wished to change, his place." 

The affection was reciprocal, and it was touching to see with 
vbat attention they listened to every word that fell from his 
lips. His voice was tremulous, and the involuntary move- 
ment of his hand paralytic ; but he spoke to them of sacred 
themes, and they loved them the better because he uttered 
them, and him the better because his life had so long been in 
harmony with what he taught. For two generations he had 
been with them, at bridal and at burial, at the christening- 
carol and at the death-wail. He had rejoiced in their pros- 
perity, and at their last conflict with the Spoiler, had armed 
himself with prayer, and stood by, until there was no more 
breath. He had shed the baptismal dew on infant brows, 
that; now mottled with gray, bent over their children's chil- 
fen. His flock had not been so numerous but that every 
part of their history was familiar to him, and kept its place in 
Us memory. 

Sach an intercourse had created, as it ought, no common 
■ttachment. They saw that his step was feeble, and that time 
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had' taken from him somewhat of manhood^s glory ; but tfaejr 
remembered that he had grown old in their service, that his eye 
had become dim while he cared for their souls, and every^ 
mfirmity was a new bond of sympathy. If there were any o€ 
the young who might have taken pride in a modern preacher, 
one less prolix, or more after the fashion of the day, they 
checked the thought ere it was spoken, for they bad learned 
to venerate their faithful pastor, from the patriarchs who had 
gone to rest. Little children imitated their parents, and 
gathered around him, treasuring all he said to them ; and the 
love that thus came down from other generations seemed not 
to have decayed at the root, or to have ceased from fruit- 
bearing. 

The intermission between the services was short, as most of 
the congregation, coming from quite a distance, did not return 
home at noon. Their horses were sheltered by sheds, con- 
structed for that purpose, while they, seated in groups, amid 
clumps of lofty forest trees, partook of such refreshments as 
they had brought for the occasiou. 

On the banks of a transparent, winding stream, we had our 
coach -cushions spread, and enjoyed the quietness of the hour. 
It was pleasant to see families gathering together, with their 
healthful children, upon the green turf, beneath canopies of 
shade. 

In an interesting group near us, the hoary grandsire, w^ith 
lifted hands, besought the divuie blessing on their simple 
repast. Here and there, the young walked by themselves, on 
the margin of the fair stream; but there seemed in their 
deportment or conversation nothing unworthy of the conse- 
crated day. We returned home from the little village church 
cheered, and I hope edified by its devotion, and the beautiful 
and time-tried love of the white-haired shepherd and his 
confiding flock. 
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LESSON XLHL 

Sacrifice of a Hindoo Widow. Mbb. Postjut. 

News of the widow^s intentions having Bpread, a great 
i coocourse of people of hoth sexes, the women clad in their 
I gala costumes, assembled round the pyre. In a short time 
afler their arrival, the fated victim appeared, accompanied by 
I the Brahmins, her relatives, and the body of the deceased. 
i The spectators showered chaplets of mogree on her head, and 
greeted her appearance with laudatory exclamations at her 
' constancy and virtue. The women especially pressed forward 
I to touch her garments — an act which is considered meritori- 
ous, and highly desirable for absolution and protection from 
the " evil eye." 

The widow was a remarkably handsome woman, apparently 
about thirty, and most suberbly attired. Her manner was 
nmrked by great apathy to all around her, and by a complete 
indifference to the preparations which for the first time met 
ber eye. From this circumstance an impression was given 
that she might be under the influence of opium ; and in con- 
fonnity with the declared intention of the European oflicers 
present to interfere should any coercive measures be adopted 
hy the Brahmins or relatives, two medical officers were 
requested to give their opinion on the subject. They both 
agreed that she was quite free from any influence calculated 
to induce torpor or intoxication. 

Captain Burnes then addressed the woman, desiring to know 
whether the act she was about to perform were voluntary or 
enforced, and assuring her that, should she entertain the 
lightest reluctance to the fulfilment of her vow, he, on the 
Pwt of the British government, would guaranty the protection 
of her life and property. Her answer was calm, heroic, and 
^ottttant to her purpose : " I die of my own free will ; give 
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me back my husband, and I will consent to live ; if I die not 
with him, the souls of seven husbands will condemn me ! ^' * * 

Ere the renewal of the horrid ceremonies of death were 
permitted, again the voice of mercy, of expostulation, and even 
of entreaty was heard ; but the trial was vain, and the cool 
and collected manner with which the woman still declared her 
determination imalterable, chilled and startled the most coura- 
geous. Physical pangs evidently excited no fears in her ; her 
singular creed, the customs of her country, and her sense of 
conjugal duty, excluded from her mind the natural emotions 
of personal dread ; and never did martyr to a true cause go 
to the stake with more constancy and firmness, than did this 
delicate and gentle woman prepare to become the victim of 
a deliberate sacrifice to the demoniacal tenets of her heathen 
creed. 

Accompanied by the officiating Brahmin, the widow walked 
seven times round the pyre, repeating the usual mantras, or 
prayers, strewing rice and coories on the ground, and sprin- 
kling water from her hand over the bystanders, who believe 
this to be efficacious in preventing disease and in expiating 
committed sins. She then removed her jewels, and presented 
them to her relations, saying a few words to each, with a calm, 
soft smile of encouragement and hope. The Brahmins then 
presented her with a lighted torch, bearing which, 

*' Fresh aa a flower just blown, 
And warm with life her youthful pulses playing," 

she stepped through the fatal door, and sat within the pile. 
The body of her husband, wrapped in rich kinkaub, was then 
carried seven times round the pile, and finally laid across her 
knees. Thorns and grass were piled over the door ; and 
again it was insisted that free space should be lef^, as it was 
hoped the poor victim might yet relent, and rush from her 
fiery prison to the protection so freely offered. The command 
was readily obeyed ; the strength of a child would have suf- 
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Seed to burst the frail barrier which confined her, and a 
breathless -pause succeeded; but the woman^s constancy was 
faithful to the last • 

Not a sigh broke the death-like silence of the crowd, until a 
slight smoke, curling from the summit of the pyre, and then a 
tongue of flame darting with bright and lightning-like rapidity 
into the clear blue sky, told us that the sacrifice was com- 
pleted. Fearlessly had this courageous woman fired the pile, 
and not a groan had betrayed to us the moment when her 
spirit fled. At sight of the flame, a fiendish shout of exultation 
rent the air ; the tom-toms sounded, the people clapped their 
hands with delight as the evidence of their murderous work 
burst on their view, whilst the English spectators of this sad 
scene withdrew, bearing deep compassion in their hearts, to 
philosophize as best they might on a custom so fraught with 
horror, so incompatible with reason, and so revolting to human 
sympathy. The pile continued to burn for three hours ; but, 
fiom its form, it is supposed that almost immediate suffocation 
must have temninated the sufferings of the unhappy victim. 



LESSON XLIV. 

Felix Neff to his Alpine Flock. Awoimfovi. 

My friends — my Alpine flock ! On 'you 

My dying looks are cast ; 
For soon the voice of him ye knew, 

And loved, shall speak its last 
But, though a shadow scarce remain ' 

Of this elastic form, 
That once could brave the hurricane 

And meet the freezing storm, 
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I am not weak I Celestial strength 

8up[>orts me in my pain, 
Upheld by Him, whose arm at length 

Shall raise me up again. 
And though beneath our snowy rock 

My earthly labors cease — 
Another to my cherished flock 

Shall break the bread of peace ! 
Yes, though my fleeting hours be told 

Though I, the watchman, sleep, 
A better watch I leave my fold — 

" The Shepherd of the sheep ! " 
'Tis now our well- remembered nights. 

Begun and closed in prayer, 
Our Sabbaths on the snowy heights, 

Our mutual toil and care. 
Our glorious hope and sympathy, 

Our vows before the shrine, 
Come, like the dayspring from on high, 

To cheer me when I pine ! 
And cheered I am ! My fever's dream 

Is ripening into day ! 
And you, my flock — my last fond theme — 

Pray for your pastor — pray ! 
Pray for the church — your faith hold fast f 

Strive on, as ye have striven ; 
So shall we meet, to form at last 

One family in heaven ! 
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LESSON XLV. 

« 

The Three Homes, Anontxous. 

" Where is thy home ? " I asked a child, 

Who, in the morniDg air. 
Was twining flowers most sweet and wild 

In garlands for her hair. 
" My home," the happy heart replied, 

And smiled in childish glee, 
^^ Is on the sunny mountain side. 

Where soft winds wander fiee.*' 
O, blessings fall on artless youth, 

And all its rosy hours, 
When every word is joy and truth. 

And treasures live in flowers. 

" Where is thy home ? " I asked of uu& 

Who bent, with flushing facei 
To hear a warrior's tender tone 

In the wild wood's secret place. 
She spoke not, but her varying cheek 

The tale might well impart ; 
The home of her young spirit meek 

Was in a kindred heart. 
Ah I souls that well might soar above, 

To earth will fondly cling. 
And build their hopes on human love. 

That light and fragile thing. 



" Where is thy home,, thou lonely man ? ^ 

I asked a pilgrim gray. 
Who came with furrowed brow, and wan, 

Slow musing on his way : 
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He paused, and with a solemn mien 

Upturned his holy eyes — 
^' The land I seek thou ne^er hast seen, 

My home is in the skies ! '' 
O, blessed, thrice blessed, the heart must oe 

To whom such thoughts ape given. 
That walks from worldly fetters free — 

Its only home in heaven. 



LESSON XLVI. 

Thought and Deed, Keitxedy. 

Full many a light thought man may cherish. 
Full many an idle deed may do ; 

Yet not a deed or thought shall perish. 
Not one l^ut he shall bless or rue. 

When by the wind the tree is shaken, 
There^s not a bough or leaf can fall. 

But of its falling heed is taken 
By One that sees and governs all. 

The tree may fall and be forgotten, 
And buried in the earth remain ; 

Yet from its juices rank and rotten 
Springs vegetating life again. 

The world is with creation teeming. 

And nothing ever wholly dies ; 
And things that are destroyed in seeming. 

In other shapes and forms arise. 
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And nature still unfolds the tissue 

Of unseen works by spirit wrought ; 
And not a work but bath its issue 

With blessing or with evil fraught 

And thou mayst seem to leave behind tlioe 

All memory of the sinful past ; 
Tet 0, be sure thy sin shall find thee, 

And thou shalt know its fruits at lusu 



LESSON XLVIL 

Night, J. MoiTTOOlCXftT. 

NioHT is the time ibr rest \ 
How sweet, when labors close. 

To gather round an aching breast 
The curtain of repose, 

Stretch the tired limbs, and lay the head 

Upon our own delightful bed I 

Night is the time for dreams ; 

The gay romance of life, 
When truth that is and truth that seems, 

Blend in fantastic strife ; 
Ah, visions less beguiling far 
Than waking dreams by daylight are. 

Night is the time for toil ; 

To plough the classic field. 
Intent to find the buried spoil 
Its wealthy furrows yield ; 
17* 



I 
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Till all is oun that sages taught, 
That poets sang or heroes wrought 

Night is the time to weep ; 

To wet with unseen tears 
Those graves of memory where sleep 

The joys of other years — 
Hopes that were angels in their hirth, 
But perished young, like things on earth. 

Night is the time to watch ; 

On Oceania dark expanse 
To hail the Pleiades, or catch 

The full moon^s earliest glance, 
That hrings unto the homesick mind 
All we have loved and left behind. 

Night is the time for care ; 

Brooding on hours misspent, 
To see the spectre of despair 

Come to our lonely tent ; 
Like Brutus, ^midst his slumbering host, 
startled by Ceesar^s stalwart ghost. 

Night 19 the time to muse ; 

Then from the eye the soul 
Takes flight, and with expanding views 

Beyond the starry pole. 
Descries athwart the abyss of night 
The dawn of uncreated light. 

Night is the time to pray ; 

Our Savior oft withdrew 
To desert mountains far away ; 

So will his followers do ; 
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Steal from (be throng to haunts untrod, 
And hold communion there with God. 

Night is the time for death ; 

WheD all around is peace,. 
Calmly to yield the weary breath, 

From sin and sutTering cease. 
Think of heaven's bliss, and give the sign 
To parting friends — such death be mttw. 



LESSON XLVin. 
A Sketch of the Universe. OotMitna. 

The world may be considered as one vast mansion, where 
man has been admitted to enjoy, to admire, and to be grate- 
ful. The first desires of sarage nature are merely to gratify 
the importunities of sensual appetite, and to neglect the con- 
leraplation of things, barely satisfied with their enjoyment : 
the beaiiliea of nature, and all the wonders of creation, have 
bill little charm for a being taken up in obviating the wants 
of the day, and anxious for precarious subsistence. 

Our philosophers, therefore, who have testified such sur- 
prise at the want of curiosity in the ignorant, seem not to 
consider that (hey are usually employed in making provisiona 
of a more important nature — in providing rather for the 
necessities than the amusements of life. It is not till our 
more pressing wants are sufficiently suppliec 
aiteud to the calls of curiosity ; so that in ever 
refinement has been the latest effort of human 

But human curiosity, though at first slowly 
Kt last possessed of leisure for indul^ng its 
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comes one of the greatest amusements of life, and gives 
higher satisfactions than what even the senses can afford. A 
man of this disposition turns all nature into a magnificent 
theatre, replete with ohjects of wonder and surprise, and fitted 
up chiefly for his happiness and entertainment ; he industri- 
ously examines all things, from the minutest insect to the most 
finished animal, and when his limited organs can no longer 
make the disquisition, he sends out his imagination upon new 
inquiries. 

Nothing, therefore, can be more august and striking than 
the idea which his reason, aided by his imagination, furnishes 
of the universe around him. Astronomers tell us that this 
earth which we inhabit forms but a very minute part in that 
great assemblage of bodies of which the world is composed. 
It is a million of times less than the sun, by which it is en- 
lightened. The planets, also, which, like it, are subordinate 
to the sun^s influence, exceed the earth one thousand times in 
magnitude. These, which were at first supposed to wander in 
the heavens without any fixed path, and that took their name 
from their apparent deviations, have long been found to per- 
form their circuits with great exactness and strict regularity. 
They have been discovered as forming with our earth a sys- 
tem of bodies circulating round the sun, all obedient to one 
law, and impelled by one common influence. 

Modern philosophy has taught us to believe, that when the 
great Author of nature began the work of creation, he chose 
to operate by second causes ; and that, suspending the con- 
stant exertion of his power, he endued matter with a quality 
by which the universal economy of nature might be continued, 
without his immediate assistance. This quality is called at- 
traction, a sort of approximating influence, which all bodies, 
whether terrestrial or celestial, are found to possess ; and 
which, in all, increases as the quantity of matter in each in- 
creases. The sun, by far the greatest body in our system, is, 
of consequence, possessed of much the greatest share of this 
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■ttracting power ; and all the planels, of wbJch our earth is 
one, are, of course, eutirely subject to its superior influence. 
Were this power, therefore, left uncoutrolleil by any other, the 
Bun must quickly have attracted all the bodies of our celestial 
■ystem to itself; but it is equally counteracted by another 
power of equal efficacy ; namely, a progresaive force which 
each planet received when it was impelled forward by the 
dirine Architect upon its first formation. The heavenly bodies 
of our system being thus acted upon by two opposing powers, 
— namely, by that of attraction, which draws (hem towards the 
sun, and that of impulsion, which drives them straight forward 
into the great void of apace, — they pursue a track between tbeae 
contrary directions ; and each, like a stone whirled about in a 
ding, obeying two opposile forces, circulates round its great 
centre of heat and motion. 

b this manner, therefore, is the harmony of our planetary 
lystem preserved. The sun, m the midst, gives heat, and 
light, and circular motion to the planets which surround it : 
Mercury, Venus, the Earth, Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn per- 
farm their constant circuits at diSerent diatances, each 
lakmg up a time to complete its revolutions proportioned to 
the greatness of the circle which it is to describe. The leaser 
planets, also, which are attendants upon some of the greater, 
MB subject to the same laws ; they circulate with the same 
exactness, and are in the same manner influenced by their 
respective centres of motion. 

Besides those bodies which make a part of our peculiar 
system, and which may be said to reside within its great cir- 
cumference, there are others, that frequently come among us 
from the most distant tracts of space, nnd that seem like dan- 
gerous iniruders upon the beautiful simplicity of nature. These 
are cornels, whose appearance was once so terrible 
kind, and the theory of which is so little understood at 
>U we know Is, that their number is much greater thai 
the planets, and that, tike these, they roll in orbits 
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measure obedient to solar influence. Astronomers have en 
deavored to calculate the returning periods of many of them ; 
but experience has not, as yet, confirmed the veracity of their 
investigations. Indeed, who can tell, when those wanderers 
have made their excursions into other worlds and distant 
systems, what obstacles may be found to oppose their prog- 
ress, to accelerate their motions, or retard their return ? 

But what we have hitherto attempted to sketch is but a 
small part of that great fabric in which the Deity has thought 
proper to manifest his wisdom and omnipotence. There are 
multitudes of other bodies dispersed over the face of the 
heavens, that lie too remote for examination : these have no 
motion such as the planets are found to possess, and are there- 
fore called^ecf stars; and from their extreme brilliancy and 
their immense distance, philosophers have been induced to 
suppose them to be suns resembling that which enlivens our 
system. As the imagination, also, once excited, is seldom 
content to stop, it has furnished each with an attendant system 
of planets belonging to itself, and has even induced some to 
deplore the fate of those systems whose imagined suns, which 
sometimes happens, have become no longer visible. 

But conjectures of this kind, which no reasoning can ascer- 
tain nor experiment reach, are rather amusing than useful. 
Though we see the greatness and wisdom of the Deity in all 
the seeming worlds that surround us, it is our chief concern 
to trace him m that which we inhabit. The examination of 
the earth, the wonders of its contrivance, the history of its 
advantages, or of the seeming defects in its formation, are the 
proper business of the natural historian. A description of this 
earth, its animals, vegetables, and minerals, is the most 
delightful entertainment the mind can be furnished with, as it 
is the most interesting and useful. I would beg leave, there- 
fore, to conclude these commonplace speculations with an 
observation which, I hope, is not entirely so. 

A use, hitherto not much insisted upon, that may result 
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tmta the contemplation of celestial magnificeDce, is, that ii 
will teach us to make aa allowance for the apparent irregu- 
lBritie»we find below. Whenever we can examine the works 
of the Deity at a proper poiot of distance, so as to take in the 
whole of his design, we see nothing but unifbrmiiy, beau^, 
and precision. The heavens present us with a plan which, 
tbough inexpressibly magnificent, is yet regular beyond the 
power of invention. Whenever, therefore, we find any ap- 
parent defects in the earth, instead of attempting lo reason 
Duraelves into an opinion that they are beautiful, it will be 
wiser to say that we do not behold them at the proper point 
of distance, and that our eye ia laid too close lo the objects 
to take in the regularity of their connection. In short, we 
may conclude that God, who ts regular in his great produc- 
tions, acta with equal uniformity in the little. 



LESSON XLK. 

FHahea. Altbred ruon Tdkneb. 

The largest number of the fish tribes are very agreeable 
objects to the sight ; and many are eminently beautiful in 
their color, as well aa in the general appearance of their neat 
and glossy skin and scales. Our most common fish are oAen 
highly pleasing ; and (here ia not one that exceeds the mack- 
erel in the brilliancy of its colors, or in the elegance of lis 
shape. The fine deep blue upon the back is crossed by many 
black streaks, accompanied by a tinge of green, which 
Bs the fiah changes its position. The bright silver c( 
the abdomen, and the varying tinge of gold green whic 
Bkmg the sides, are eminently beautiful in this specie 
ara only to be seen to perfection when it is first taken 
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the water, as death sooa impairs the colors. Several kinds of 
fish have a golden hue or spots,' difficult to account for ; and 
many, a silvery glons, as though particles of this metal formed 
a part of their skin. Some display a fine tinge of blue ; some, 
very pleasing tints of green ; and delicate gradations of other 
colors make other species very interesting to us. In short, 
the general appearance of the fish creation, in their forms, 
colors, brilliancy, gliding movement, rapid and chaagefu) 
activity, and universal animation and vigor, excites sentiments 
of pleasure and admiration. 

To us — with the exception of a few, principally of the 
shark tribe — they are wholly inoffensive, as even sharks are 
in some places. None of them leave their element to attack 
us. Not many, even in their own domain, would molest us ; 
but all, even the most hostile, however great their size, remain 
there, helpless and indefensible against our power. All are 
at our mercy. The fiercest cannot long resist our means of 
annoyance. We kill and take what we please. None can 
either master or escape us. The divine command, that man 
" should have dominion over the fish of the sea," has been 
unceasingly fulfilled in all parts of the world, and in ever}' 
generation, both of their races and of our own. 

The general character of fish is not that of voracity and 
hostility. It is gentleness, harmlessness, sociality, and anima- 
tion. They are peaceful animals ; happy in themselves, and 
for the most part harmonizing together, without any general 
display of savage cruelty or malignant passions. Such as are 
appointed to be the food of others are sought and taken for 
that purpose, when the appetite actuates, but no further. But 
fish cannot be justly stigmatized as voracious for this habit, 
more than ourselves for taking and eating them, and cattle, 
sheep, fowls, and other living creatures. We are carnivorous, 
but not voracious. We kill and cook the animals we feed on, 
but we have no malice, or ill-will, or hostility in such action 
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or diet, any more than in plucking the apple, grinding the 
corn, or boiling the potato. 

The mild and harmless character of fish is impressively 
exhibited by most of the largest tribes of these animals. The 
p'eat Greenland whale pursues no other animal ; leads an 
inoffensive life ; and is harmless in proportion to its strength 
to do mischief. The massy sturgeon is of the same gentle 
nature. The formidable sea unicorn, with all its size and 
powerful weapon of offence, displays the same disposition. 
The Oronooko manati, which has been found so huge in bulk 
that twenty-seven men could not draw it out of the water, 
and the others of this tribe, of which some are twenty-eight 
feet long, and weigh eight thousand pounds, are likewise 
gentle and peaceable animals. These mightier chiefs of the 
finny nation are the true representatives of its general char- 
acter. All are for the most part the same mild, playful, ani- 
mated, and unoffending beings ; and have been so designed 
and organized as to be continually of this placid temperament. 

But the ocean contains some of a different humor, as the 
woods and mountains have the wolf and the tiger. A war- 
ring and vindictive temper appears at times in the Indian 
swordfish, with a strength which resembles that of an ele- 
phant. The upper jaw of this fish is lengthened into a flat, 
sharp, ivory-like beak, which resembles a sword, but far more 
strong and solid. With this it attacks whales, and sometimes 
ships.' When the " Leopard," a vessel belonging to the 
British navy, returned from Guinea and was cleaned in 1725, 
the beak of a swordfish was found in its bottom, which had 
passed through the sheathing and a three inch plank, and 
four inches beyond that into the solid timber. ,It had followed 
the ship, and struck it while under sail, and the sword must 
have broken off in the animal's struggle to disengage it. The 
grampus, with its sword-like dorsal fin, will attack the passing 
whale, and disturb the seals. The beautiful dorado pursues 
the flying-fish, which escapes by emerging into the air with its 

18 
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pinion-like fins : but the object here is food, or the pleasure 
of the chase, not animosity. The fish which devour others 
for their subsistence act but like all the carnivorous, animals 
of nature ; and they are in every case the smallest number 
of their order. The general peace of the deep is proverbial, 
and its usual aspect is that of its animated inhabitants gliding 
cheerfully, undistinguished and undisturbing. 

As fishes have neither a larynx, or organ of voice, nor 
lungs to collect and emit the air, they do not communicate 
their meaning, wants, or feelings by sounds, like the birds 
and quadrupeds. Yet a few make attempts of this sort. As 
the tunnies sail in their vast shoals, they utter a very loud, 
hissing noise. The ground ling makes a similar sound when 
he is handled. The great morse roars like a bull if disturbed, 
and snores while asleep. The common seal moans piteously 
when pursued on land, as it is hurrying to the sea. The 
ursine kind low like an ox ; and the leonine both grunts and 
snorts. But all these latter partake largely of the quadruped 
nature. These attempts at utterance may be regarded as 
efforts of the animal to express its feelings at the moment, 
and therefcMre as indications that its mental nature is experi- 
encing those feelings. It is undergoing the emotions of pain 
or fear, and it is remarkable, that although not organized with 
vocal organs, the excitement of alarm urges it to endeavor to 
express its sensations by sound. This is a plain intimation 
that this marine class of animals have those emotions which 
we term mental feeling, and when the ursine seal is in that 

state which we call grief or vexation, it has been even 

# 

observed to shed a flood of tears. 

But if fish are sensitive to pain and fear, they are as sus- 
ceptive of pleasurable feelings. They have the appearance 
of a placid and contented state of existence. No bird or 
quadruped seems happier. None have fewer wants ; Xhey 
need only food ; and yet they can subsist even without this 
when the abstinence is necessary. They suffer nothing froiD 
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inclemency of weather, or variations of the seasons ; nothing 
from heat, cold, frost, rain,'or bitter winds. They seem to 
be generally exempted from disease. They are always in 
one even temperature ; they enjoy a longer continuity of 
health and strength than most other animals ; and from these 
causes appear to possess a natural longevity, which in some 
of their classes surpasses that of man.* 

The natural conclusion from a careful consideration of the 
habits and appearance of this class of animals seems to be, 
that fish have a general tranquillity of character and nature, 
combined with much agility of movement. Animated and 
pacific, many species fond of social combinations ; the more 
insulated most commonly inoffensive to each other ; those 
appointed to be the food of others, becoming so without 
contest or passion ; each with few bodily wants or exciting 
gratifications, — the great deep usually presents to our con* 
sideration an immense space of animal harmony and of 
temperate enjoyment. 



LESSON L. 

Quadrupeds, Idem. 

The pleasure and convenience, as well as the sustenance, 
of man are more intimately concerned with quadrupeds than 
with the inhabitants of the ocean or the feathered tribes of 
creation. None are indispensable to him, as he can subsist 



* Two ways of determining the age of fishes have been devised. One, 
bj numbering the concentric circles on the scales ; the oth6r, by those in 
% trantrerse section of the back-bone. On examining a fish's scale by a 
nieroscope, it is found to consist of circles, one of which is added every 
year. The same annual addition occurs to the back-bone. Bj this mode 
Bttffon found a carp to have lived one hundred years. 
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without any of them ; but he derives such important benefit? 
from all these three classes, that it is rational to suppose, that one 
of the main ends of their creation was to contribute, in some of 
their species, to his comfort and service. Nothing can be sup- 
posed to have been exclusively formed for our use ; but some 
animals were manifestly made that this application of their pow- 
ers and qualities might take place. Each exists for its own 
benefit, as well as for that of others ; but many have been 
specially designed to be also instrumental to our convenience 
and improvement. 

A natural division of quadrupeds would be into the fierce 
and the gentle, — the wild and the tame, — the carnivorous 
and those which feed on herbs and grasses. Such a distinction 
exists in all the orders of animal life. Fish, birds, beasts, 
insects, and reptiles have each a predatory and a peaceful 
class ; the latter always the most numerous ; the former con- 
fined to particular objects of pursuit, but always appearing as 
an inseparable part of the economy of our varied world. 

Linnseus has distinguished the quadrupeds of the earth into 
six orders, and added another for the cetaceous fishes ; with 
the general term of mammalia for all, because they all nurse 
their oflTspring : and these seven orders, subdivided into forty- 
eight genera, include above eight hundred species. 

"The mammalia, in their structure and various organs, 
resemble man. They are for the most part quadrupeds, and 
along with us, they inhabit the surface of the earth ; but the 
largest in size, though by far the smallest in number, are 
furnished with fins, and inhabit the ocean." 

The clothing of quadrupeds distinguishes them from the 
other orders of created beings. It is composed of soft, sepa- 
rate, flexible hair, little subject to injury, which is more plen- 
tifully bestowed on those animals which inhabit cold regions 
than on those which live in the warmer parts of the earth, 
'^ This hair coalesces on urchins and porcupines, to form spines 
or prickles, and is united into a shelly coat on the armadillo. 
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The fur is often divided by distinct ridges, as in the dog and 
horse ; and these, on the horse and hog, are sometimes elon- 
gated into a mane. In aquatic quadrupeds the hair is alto- 
gether wanting, except in such as are sometimes obliged to 
live on shore, lest it should absorb the Wet.^* 

That animals have organs of sense corresponding witii those 
of man, is well known. They see, hear, taste, smell, and 
feel, as well as we do, and some of them much more acutely. 
Both the dog and the wolf have an exquisite sense of smell. 
The cat, and some others, can see in the dark. The lynx is 
acute both in sight and smell. The raccoon is peculiarly sen- 
sitive in both smell and touch. Others are, in their quickness 
of hearing, superior to man, and some appear to be impressible 
by musical sounds. 

All the quadrupeds utter sounds of some sort or other, which 
they can vary into as many tones as are necessary to give 
vent to their feelings, to denote their wants, or to communi- 
cate with each other. The chamois, when alarmed, adver- 
tise each other of their feelings by a kind of whistle. The 
one on watch continues this as long as he can blow without 
taking breath. He then stops for a monient, looks round on 
all sides, and begins whistling afresh, which he continues from 
time to time. He leaps on the highest stones he can find, 
again looks round, leaps from one place to another, and when 
he discovers any thing seriously alarming, flies off. Many of 
the ape species, when beaten, will sigh, groan, and weep like 
children. The four-fingered monkey, when touched, utters a 
plaintive kind of cry ; but has another sound by which it tes- 
tifies delight at receiving any kind of food ; and when female 
seals come out of the sea, they bleat like sheep for their 
young. 

The monkey tribe give strong indications of mutual com- 
munication and comprehension by their vocal utterance. 
When they go in companies to a field of rice or sugar-cane 
fine stands sentinel on a tree, Vjhile the rest plunder. If the 

18* n 
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owners appear, he cries out, Houp, houp, houp, which the 
rest immediately understand, and throwing down the com in 
the leA hand, and retaining only what is in the right, scamper 
off on three legs as fast as they can. Marcgrave^s account of 
the Ouartne monkey presents a curious picture : *' I have frt* 
quently been a witness of their assemblies and deliberations. 
Every day they assemble in the woods to receive instructions. 
One then takes the highest place on a tree, and makes a sig- 
nal with his hand for the rest to sit around. As soon as he 
sees them placed, he begins his discourse in a loud and pre- 
cipitate voice ; the rest observe a profound silence. When he 
has done, he makes a sign with his hand for the rest to 
reply. At that instant, they raise their voices together, until 
by another signal silence is enjoined. At last the assembly 
breaks up.^' 

Even the fiercest species of quadrupeds exhibit a remark- 
able degree of docility, especially when they are taken 
while young, and subjected to patient and gentle treatment 
The tiger, which may be considered as the fiercest of the 
fierce, has exhibited this improvability. So has the savage 
and voracious hyena. Crocodiles have been made harmless 
and docile. The leopard and the wolf have also shown that 
they possess what we may term affectionate qualities. Cuvier 
describes a young wolf that was brought up like a young dog. 
It became familiar with every person whom he was in 
the habit of seeing, followed his master every where, was 
obedient to his voice, and differed in nothing from the 
tamest dog. Its owner gave him to the Royal Menagerie at 
Paris, and was affectionately recognized by it eighteen 
months afterwards. When, after another absence of three 
years, he went to it, though it was dark, it knew him by his 
voice, placed its fore paws on his shoulders and licked his 
face, and became ill and pined because he went away. 

The ounce may be trained to hunt, and become as trac- 
table as a pointer. The large tiger cat is easily tamed. The 
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mountain lynx has mild and gentle manners. The Egyptian 
ichneumon may be softened so as to be kept in a hous^, like a 
cat. The otter may be taught to catch fish for its master ; 
the ferret is domesticated, and employed to catch rabbits ; 
and the snow-weasel may be trained to follow a person any 
where. One of the directors of the African company at 
Senegal trained a lion, caught in the forest there, to be very 
tractable, and to live in amity with the other animals which 
his master kept. He slept in the same place with sheep, dogs, 
cats, monkeys, geese, and ducks. In a work on animal biog- 
raphy, we are told that at New Hargard, in Germany, the 
landlord placed on the floor a large dish of soup, and then 
gave a loud whistle ; immediately a mastiff, an Angora cat, 
an old raven, and a large rat with a bell, entered the room. 
All four went to the dish and fed together. These facts prove 
that there is nothing in the nature of the wildest animals to 
prevent their being tamed and domesticated. 

That animals have feelings and passions very analogous to 
our own, is well known to those who closely observe them. 
Our rugged or oppressive conduct towards them oflener puts 
their resentful emotions into action, than their better capabil- 
ities ; and this has caused their angry humors to be most fre- 
quently noticed. In educating the ox for the plough, one who 
was well acquainted with the subject recommends that '^ all 
violence and rough language should be avoided. If he be 
stubborn, there should be no blows and no loud scolding. 
Stop ; pat him ; pat the other ox ; and he will presently move 
on again. If he lie down, let him lie till he is tired ; and 
when he chooses to get up, treat him very gently, as if he had 
been doing every thing that was right. By these means a 
young ox will in a few days be broken to his labor. With 
gentle treatment, he is always of the same temper ; always 
of the same aptitude to labor." 

It should be our endeavor, therefore, always to treat with 
humanity those domestic animals with which we are associated. 
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We thereby not only make them more subservient to our pur* 
poses, but we thus most truly assert that superiority to the 
brute creation, which the Creator intended us to preserve ; for 
one who will indulge in sallies of passion and cruel treatment 
towards the inferior animals that may be placed in his power, 
will not only be less likely to manifest a proper degree of self- 
control in his intercourse with his fellow-men, but by indulging 
in such a habit, he, in a measure, degrades himself to a level 
with the animals which he oppresses. 



LESSON LI. 

Oviparous and Amphibious Quadrupeds, Idem. 

The oviparous quadrupeds constitute a class of animals 
very distinct in their figure, limbs, and functions from the 
other quadrupeds, yet associated with them by several striking 
analogies. They have a heart, though it has only one ven- 
tricle. They have blood ; yet it b not the red, warm fluid, 
but a cold and pale one. They breathe, but with frequent 
and long suspensions, which no other class of animals could 
endure. Their senses are the same, but feebler, except that 
of sight. Their brain is proportionally smaller. Their mus- 
cular motion, in some, is far less vigorous. They require less 
food, and can remain a long time without any. Tbeir man- 
ners are gentler; they exhibit no ferocity, and appear to 
enjoy a much longer and more tranquil life. They usually 
inhabit the sea or its shores, rivers and their banks, marshes, 
pools, and other wet and moist places. They live or herd 
together, are generally inoffensive, and can be tamed, and 
become tractable and amusing. 

The Creator has made nothing that is not useful, — nothing 
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80 insulated as to have no relations with any thing else,— 
nothing which is not serviceable for other purposes besides 
its own existence, — nothing that is not applicable to the ben- 
efit of his sentient creatures, in some respect or other. The 
mineral has a connection of this sort with both the vegetable 
and animal kingdoms, and these with each other. The same 
principle has been pursued throughout the animated classes 
of nature, and the amphibious order of animals is no excep- 
tion to this general rule. They have their own gratification 
from their personal existence ; they contribute by their sub- 
stance to the maintenance of others of their fellow-creatures ; 
and some of their genera serve to multiply the conveniences 
and pleasures of man. 

The first order, the tortoise genera, are the most immedi- 
ately serviceable to mankind. The flesh of the sea turtle is 
both a valued delicacy and a useful medicine ; and the shell 
of one species furnishes society with that rich and beautiful 
material which forms our tortoise-shell ornaments and various 
articles of convenience. It is a gentle and- harmless animal, 
without any means of hurting others. Its protecting shell 
fonns both its house and its armor, and enables it to defend 
itself by a patient and passive resistance. It takes for its 
occasional subsistence grass, sea-weeds, and shell-fish ; but, in 
general, requires little food, as it can subsist for many months 
without any. The green sea turtles like to be together, and 
therefore assemble in numbers in the same locality, content 
with their mutual vicinity, and seeking no further association. 
They can remain long under water, and sleep upon it. They 
travel periodically for the sake of depositing their eggs in 
convenient places ; and sometimes, for other reasons, they 
journey to great distances ; for they have been found on the 
coasts of France, and of England. 

The land tortoise has the same gentle and peaceable man- 
ners. It can live without food, and probably does so, like 
many, if not most, of the fish, except at certain periods. It 
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enjoys a great length of life, and has its living principle so 
essentially within its body, that it can subsist and move about 
for several days without either brain or head. This class of 
animals are in the waters, what the sheep are on the hills and 
plains, — harmless, gentle, patient, and useful. 

The lizard division of the amphibia presents to us, as its 
leading class, the formidable crocodiles — a name to which 
dread and aversion are, by the hasty prejudices of our defec- 
tive knowledge, almost inseparably attached ; for, although 
this class of creatures is the largest of all known animals, 
except the elephant, the hippopotamus, and the whale, and a 
few enormous serpents, yet it is neither a fierce nor a cruel 
animal, nor does it ever purposely or unnecessarily injure. It 
seeks its appointed prey when hunger urges it ; but it destroys 
only for food, and has no passion or malignity. In its general 
form, it is similar to the other lizards, but with distinctive 
characteristics peculiar to itself. The mouth is enormously 
large, opening even beyond its ears, with jaws that are some- 
times several feet long. Its teeth, about thirty in each jaw, 
pass between each other when the mouth is shut, and have 
others, of a very small size, in their socket, to replace their 
first ones. The lower jaw is alone movable ; and having no 
lateral motion, they mostly swallow what they take without 
mastication. They are sometimes thirty feet long. Their 
whole body, except the top of the head, is covered with strong, 
hard scales, which in most parts are impenetrable even to a 
musket ball. Having no lips, their teeth are always bare ; 
and from this peculiarity, though they may be walking or 
swimming with the utmost tranquillity, they seem ^o be ani- 
mated with rage. Another circumstance, also, that contributes 
to increase the terrific nature of this animaPs countenance, is 
the fiery appearance of its eyes, which, being placed obliquely, 
and very near each other, have an exceedingly malignant 
aspect. Its brain is extremely small. Its tail and its webbed 
hind toes, acting like fins, assist itfl swimming ; and its figure, 
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being flattened laterally, with some resemblance to an oar, 
eoables it to cut the water with astonishing velocity. On land 
it can overtake a man in direct running ; but if he turn quickly 
round in a circle, he escapes with ease, as the animal cannot 
80 rapidly wheel round its great length of body. Its longevity 
rather exceeds that of the tortoise genus. Whett pressed with 
hanger^ it devours mankind ; and the large ones even attempt 
to leap or scramble into boats during the night, and in som^ 
places use their tails to overturn small skiffs, and then seize 
on the men or animals within tliem. 

The other lizard tribes are small and pleasing animals, and 
some are beautiful in their colors. All are very gentle and 
harmless, good-tempered and peaceful. The chameleon, 
which belongs to this class, is distinguished by an ocular 
peculiarity which no other creature possesses. Each eye has 
a separate motion, so that one eye sometimes looks forward 
while the other is turned backward ; or one looks up while the 
other views things below. The changeability of color which 
distinguishes this animal, though it has been much exaggerated, 
is very remarkable. Nothing can be more curious or beauti- 
ful than the rapid transitions from hue to hue which it exhibits, 
when aroused to motion. Its lungs are vesicular, and so large 
that, when inflated to the utmost, the whole body becomes 
almost transparent. With the different degrees of inflation, 
the surface undergoes changes of color, owing to the varia- 
tions produced in the distribution of the blood, and not, as has 
been fabled, by the animal assuming the color of the body 
upon which it happens to be placed. The chameleon is ex- 
ceedingly slow, dull, and almost torpid. The only part which 
it moves with celerity is its long tongue, which is clothed at 
its extremity with a viscid, gluey mucus, and is darted out 
for the purpose of capturing insects, upon which the animal 
subsists. 

The flying lizard is the nearest resemblance to the fabled 
dragons of antiquity that nature contains ; but it cannot be 
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identified with these celebrated monsters, because of its small- 
ness and harmlessness. It seldom exceeds a foot in lengdi 
and is a weak animal, innocent and peaceful. It flies from 
branch to branch, feeding on the ants, flies, butterflies, and 
other insects that it can take ; and it can flutter from one tree 
to another when within thirty paces. 

The salamander, as well as the fictitious dragon, has long 
lived in popular fame ; but it does not verify the many fables 
that have been attached to it. Instead of living in fire, it 
delights in cold, damp places. It retires, sometimes in great 
multitudes, into the hollows of old trees, and under the roots 
of hedges; and can remain a considerable time in water. 
Some have been kept in water for six months without food ; 
but it spends the greatest part of its life in holes under ground, 
or beneath stones and rotten trees, appearing to dread the 
heat of the sun. When touched, it covers itself all over with 
a milky fluid, which is acrid to the skin ; and it does so the 
instant it touches fire, but never in such abundance as to 
extinguish the smallest flames. 

Frogs and toads also belong to the oviparous class of ani- 
mals, and of the latter there are some curious species? At 
Surinam there is a kind called the musical toad, because, in 
the evening and during the whole night, it makes a musical 
kind of croaking ; and another species, in the fenny places of 
Germany, is termed the laughing toad, because it emits a 
clear sound, like a man laughing. 

The toad, which is often regarded by the ignorant and 
unthinking with disgust and aversion, is really a very curious 
and interesting animal, and has been sometimes tamed and 
domesticated. One which had taken up its residence under 
an outer stone, before the door of a house, came forth everj' 
evening, immediately upon observing the candle, and waited 
deliberately to be lifted up and carried to a table within the 
house, where it was fed with insects and flies. It was particu- 
larly fond of small worms, which it would watch with great 
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eagerness, and, having measured the distance with its eyes, it 
would dart out its long tongue, which brought back the animal 
to it It lived thirty-six years thus domesticated, when a raven 
injured it at the mouth of its hole. 
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Insects. Idem. 

The insect race are, in number, by far the most considei 
able portion of animated beings ; and whoever duly studies 
their habits, economy, and uses, " will perceive that they have 
been created with design ; and will not doubt that the design 
was benevolent." 

The triple metamorphosis or transformation which most of 
them undergo, has been said to be effected by casting off the 
different coats or coverings in which the perfect insect is en- 
closed ; but it may be nearer the unknown truth to say, that 
the perfect insect is forming or developing in the first or cater- 
pillar state, and is completed ^n its second or chrysalis con- 
dition, from which it emerges into a new and mor^ active 
existence, which is its last and reproducing form. 

Insects deserve our notice, and compel our admiration, not 
only for their sprightliness, forms, and colors, but also for 
affording us another example of the living, sentient, and think- 
ing principle ; and this, in full activity and power within 
figures and limbs so small, as to compel our wonder at the 
nature of that intellectual mysterj' to which space is indiffer- 
ent, and which is equally efficient and astonishing in the 
smallest as in the greatest body — in the winged fiy, that is 
but a speck, as well as in the elephant, the boa, or the eagle. 
A yellow insect is now running before me, not biggerthan a 

19 
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dot, but as rapid, for him, as a dog in full speed. He runs 
straight forward over my paper, and turns towards the inky 
letters. What are dry, he runs over ; what he finds wet, he 
stops at, and goes round ; he runs over the white space in a 
direct line for some time, either obliquely, straight, or horizon- 
tally. When I put the feather of my pen in its way, it stops, 
and remains for some time motionless, till, finding no further 
alarm, it resumes its activity. It certainly paused by its own 
choice and will. It exerted an act of judgment as it came to 
the ink ; it deemed or felt that to be unsuitable, and repeat- 
edly turned from it ; yet it discerned when the ink was dry, 
and then ran over what became so. In the space of a small dot, 
or printer^s full stop, it had movable legs and their muscles, 
and displayed all the activity, power, and thought of a larger 
animal. 

The metamorphoses of insects are their most marked char- 
acteristics. In these we certainly behold three distinct animals, 
as dissimilar from each other, in some genera, as the bird is 
from the serpent and the shell-fish; and yet united into one 
and the same living being, by the personal identity of their 
principle of life. This alone continues permanent and abiding 
through their triple change of material form. The bodily sub- 
stance undergoes the most striking mutations ; but the exist- 
ing and feeling self remains unceasing and unaltered through 
all. The same animal crawls in its caterpillar shape ; rests 
or sleeps in its torpid chrysalis ; and springs from earth into 
air, with its new wings, its proboscis, and its antennae, in its 
butterfly or moth configuration. What a stupendous wonder 
this magical transformation would be to us, if it were not so 
familiar ! There is no reason to doubt tha:t all the parts of the 
butterfly are in the caterpillar. The material mechanism, the 
specific organization, is all ready and arranged ; though not 
%t first discernible, from its invisible minuteness. Gradual- 
ly, this hidden form increases into an object of sight ; every 
^imb and function enlarging in just and progressive proportion. 
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until the complete figure, so exactly conceiyed befOTehandi 
assigned, nhd provided, grows into its last perfection, and 
emerges, like a new creation, into its aerial and beautifal pro- 
porti6ns. 

It seems like a resurrection from the tomb to a fiesh Hfe, 
with celestial destinations. It is so analogous to th^t which 
the human spirit is appointed to undergo, that the intellect can- 
not well avoid viewing the insect transformation as the emblem, 
the token, the natural herald and promise of our own. The 
ancients, without our Christian revelation, thought so ; for one 
of their most pleasing imaginations, yet visible on some of 
their gravestones which we dig up, is that of a butterfly over 
the name or the inscription which is recorded. They place 
the insect there as the representation of their Psyche — of the 
animating and surviving soul ; as the intimatioii that it will 
reappear in a new form and region of being. The allusion 
and the applicability are so striking, that we cannot but believe 
that one of the great purposes of the Deity in creating his in- 
sect kingdom was to excite this sentiment in the human heart. 

The fly passes through such changes to its winged state. 
So does the gnat, that is so annoying to us. And the Utde mag- 
got, that w^ meet with in the nuts we opeh^ undergoes, if 
undisturbed, a like transformation. These successive states of 
insects, aAer the egg, are usually called the larva, the*pupa, 
and the imago. Most, in the second, the pupa or chrysalis 
stage^ never eat ; but several species continue to move and 
feed. 

The habits and actions of the insect world display the same 
kind of animal mind and feeling which birds and quadrupeds 
exhibit. Bees, wasps, and especially ants, give manifestations 
of intelligence and a contriving instinct, which bring them 
1 earer to mankind than any other class of animated nature. 
Many insects show as much maternal care in depositing their 
eggs as fishes and oviparous quadrupeds. Th6 white butter- 
fly roves till she finds the proper cabbage plant, in which she 
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may lay her burden most fitly for its welfare. The dFagon* 
fly seeks the water, as the most proper for her brood ; ano 
the earwig, like the fowl, sits and hatches its young. 

That the mason wasp, when she deposits her eggs, should 
also seek and place in the same hole enough grubs to be the 
food of her young ones when they leave the shell, announces 
a parental foresight which no fish or oviparous animal has 
been found to equal. But that another kind of the same wasp 
should not only add this supply, but also, about the time when the 
new brood must be in life, and must have ccnsumed it, should 
open their cell, and put into it another grub for their nutrition, 
and should repeat this till they are fit to provide for them- 
selves, — and that others ^ould, in like manner, provide a 
succession of flies for their ofispring while unable to help 
themselves, — are circumistances which compel us to admit 
that insects have maternal instincts as completely as the hen, 
the cat, the lioness, or the bear. 

Insects have the senses of other animals, though varying in 
their modifications and acuteness. Their hearing has been 
questioned ; but it seems certain that some, at least, possess 
this faculty. That spiders hear the sounds we make, and, 
when we make them the medium of our ideas, perceive our 
meaning in the sounds, and connect the same ideas with them, 
is evidenced by the fact of their coming for food when the mu- 
sical notice is given to them. A man who was confined in 
the Bastile tan^d a spider, and taught it to come for food at 
the sound of an instrument. And a manufacturer in Paris 
was in the habit of feeding several s[Mders in his apartment ; 
so that whenever he entered, which he usually did with flies 
on a dish, they immediately came down to him, to receive 
their food. These instances imply memory, which many facts 
satisfactorily indicate. There seem to be reasonable grounds 
to infer that insects communicate their ideas and wishes to 
each other. Dr. Franklin inferred such a communication be- 
tween ants^ from a fact of his own observation. He found 
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some ants feasting on some treacle in his closet He shook 
ihetn out, and suspended the pot by a string from the ceiling. 
One ant had happened to remain, and, afler eating its fill, 
found its way up the string with some difficulty, crawled on it 
to the ceiling, and thence along the wall to its nest. In less 
than half an hour a great company of ants sallied out of their 
hole to the ceiling, and crept along the string into the pot 
This was done by others, till the treacle was all consumed ; 
one body running up the string from the sweet, while another 
passed down to it The doctor inferred that the first ant had 
communicated to its comrades the new position of their deli- 
cacy, and directed them to the only accessible road to it 

But the insect mind peculiarly displays itself, in some tribes, 
in the habitations which they build for themselves, and in those 
which they prepare for their young. The nests of birds, won- 
derful as they are, are eclipsed by the structures formed by 
many insects. The regular villages of the beaver, by far the 
most sagacious architect among quadrupeds, must yield the 
palm to a wasp^s nest, and the spider galleries, with openings 
like doore, made to be as movable as any upon hinges, are 
not less ingenious. Very few insects, however, have been 
much studied ; and it requires so long, persevering, and 
patient attention to perceive and understand their habits, that 
the intellectual principle of the insect world is very little 
understood. 
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Birds, NUTTALL. 

Of all the classes of animals by which we are surrounded 
in the ample field of nature, there are none more remarkable 
in their appearance and habits than the feathered inhabitants 
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of the air. They play afound us like faiiy spirits, elude 
approach in an element which defies our pursuit, soar out of 
sight in the yielding sky, journey over our heads in marshalled 
ranks, dart like meteors in the sunshine of summer, or, seeking 
the solitary recesses of the forest and the waters, they glide 
before us like beings of fancy. They diversify the still land- 
scape with the most lively motion and beautiful association ; 
they come and go with the change of the season, and as their 
actions are directed by an uncontrollable instinct of provident 
nature, they may be considered as concomitant with the beauty 
of the surrounding scene. With what grateful sensations do 
we involuntarily hail the arrival of these faithful messengers 
of spring and summer, after the lapse of the dreary winter 
which compelled them to forsake us for more favored climes ! 
If we draw a comparison between these inhabitants of the 
air and the earth, we shall perceive that, instead of the large 
head, formidable jaws armed with teeth, the capacious chest, 
wide shoulders, and muscul&r legs of the quadrupeds, they 
have bills, or pointed jaws destitute of teeth ; a loi^ and 
pliant neck, gently> swelling shoulders, immovable vertebrsB; 
the fore-arm attenuated to a point, and clothed with feathers, 
forming the expansive wing, and thus fitted for a difierent 
species of motion ; likewise the wide-extended tail, to assist 
the general provision for buoyancy throughout the whole ana- 
tomical frame. For the same general purpose of lightness, 
exists the contrast of slender, bony legs and feet. So that, in 
short, we perceive, in the whole conformation of this interesting 
tribe, a structure wisely and curiously adapted for their des- 
tined motion through the air. Lightness and buoyancy appear 
in every part of the structure of birds ; to this end nothing 
contributes more than the soft and delicate plumage with 
which they are so warmly clothed ; and though the wings, or 
great organs of aerial motion by which they swim, as it were, 
in the atmosphere, are formed of such light materials, yet the 
force with which they strike the air is so great as to impel 
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their bodies with a rapidity unknown to the swiftest quad- 
ruped. 

The same grand intention of forming a class of animals to 
move in the ambient desert they occupy above the earth, is 
likewise visible in their internal structure. Their bones are 
light nnd thin, and all the muscles diminutive, but those appro- 
priated for moving the wings. The lungs are placed near to 
the backbone and ribs ; and the air is not, as in other animals, 
merely confined to the pulmonary organs, but passes through, 
and is then conveyed into a number of membranous cells on 
either side the external region of the heart, communicating 
with others situated beneath the chest. In some birds these 
cells are continued down the wings, extending even to the 
pmioQs, bones of the thighs, and other parts of the body, 
which can be distended with air at the pleasure or necessity 
of the animal. This diffusion of air is not only intended to 
assist in lightening and elevating the body, but also appears 
necessary to prevent the stoppage or interruption of respira- 
tion, which would otherwise follow the rapidity of their motion 
through the resisting atmosphere ; and thus the ostrich, though 
deprived of the power of flight, runs almost with the swiftness 
of the wind, and requires, as he possesses, the usual resources 
of air conferred on other birds. Were it possible for man to 
move with the rapidity of a swallow, the resiistance of the air, 
without some such peculiar provision as in birds, would quickly 
bring on suflRx^ition. 

Birds, as well as quadrupeds, may be generally distin- 
guished into two great classes, from the food on which they 
ftre destined to subsist; and may, consequently, be termed 
carnivorous and granivorous. Some, also, hold a middle 
nature, or partake of both. The granivorous and herbiv- 
orous birds are provided with larger and longer intestines 
than those of the carnivorous kinds. Their food, consisting 
chiefly of grain of various sorts, is conveyed whole into the 
craw or first stomach, where it is softened and acted upon by 
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a peculiar glandular secretion thrown out upon its surface; 
it is then again conveyed into a second preparatory digestive 
organ; and finally transmitted into the true stomach or giz- 
zardy formed of two strong muscles, connected externally 
with a tendinous substance, and lined internally with a thick 
membrane of great power and strength ; and in this place 
the uQmasticated food is at length completely triturated, and 
prepared for the operation of the gastric juice. 

Those birds which live chiefly on grain and vegetable sub- 
stances, partake in a degree of the nature and disposition of 
herbivorous quadrupeds. In both, the food and the provision 
for its digestion are very similar. Alikov distinguished for 
sedentary habits and gentleness of manners, their lives are 
harmlessly and nsefully passed in collecting seeds and fruits, 
and ridding the earth of noxious and destructive insects ; they 
live wholly on the defensive with all the feathered race, and 
are content to rear and defend their offspring from the attacks 
of their enemies. It is from this tractable and gentle race, 
as well as from the amphibious or aquatic tribes, that man has 
long succeeded in obtaining useful and domestic species, which, 
from their prolific nature and hardihood, aflbrd a vast supply 
of wholesome and nutritious food. Of these, the hen, origi- 
nally from India, the goose, duck, and pigeon of Europe, the 
turkey of America, and the guinea-hen of Africa, are the 
principal ; to which may also be added, as less useful, or more 
recently naturalized, the peacock of India, the pheasant of the 
same country, the Chinese and Canada goose, the Muscovy 
duck, and the European swan. 

Carnivorous birds, by many striking traits, evince the 
destiny for which they have been created ; they are pro- 
vided with wings of great length, supported by powerful 
muscles, which enable them to fly with energy, and soar with 
ease at the loftiest elevations from which they are visible. 
They are armed with strong and hooked bills, and with sharp 
\nd formidable claws ; they are also further distinguished by 
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tLeir large heads, short necks, strong, muscular thighs in ait 
of their retractile talons, and a sight so piercing, as to enable 
them, while soaring at the greatest height, to perceive theii 
prey, upon which they sometimes descend, like an arrow, 
with undeviating aim. In these birds the stomach is smaller 
than in the granivorous kinds, and their intestines are shorter. 
Like beasts of prey, they are of a fierce and unsociable 
nature ; and so far from herding together like the inoffensive 
tribes, they drive even their offspring from the eyry, and seek 
habitually the shelter of desert rocks, neglected ruins, or the 
solitude of the darkest forest, from whence they utter loud, 
terrific, or piercing cries^ in accordance with the gloomy rage 
and inquietude of their instincts. 

Besides these grand divisions of the winged nationts, there 
are others, which, in their habits and manners, might iu- com- 
pared to the amphibious animals, as they live chiefly on the 
water, and feed on its productions. To enable them to swim 
and dive in quest of their aquatic food, their toes are connected 
by broad membranes or webs, with which, like oars, they strike 
the water, and are impelled with force. In this way even the 
seas, lakes, and rivers, abounding with fish, insects, and seeds, 
swarm with birds of various kinds, all of which obtain an 
abundant supply. There are other aquatic birds, frequenting 
marshes and the margins of lakes, rivers, and the sea, which 
seem to partake of an intermediate nature between the land 
and water tribes. Some of these feed on fishes and reptiles ; 
others, with long and sensible bills and extended necks, seek 
their food in wet and muddy marshes. These birds are not 
made for swimming ; but, familiar with water, they wade, and 
many follow the edge of the retiring waves of the sea, glean- 
ing their insect prey at the recession of the tides. For this 
kind of life nature has provided them with long legs, bare of 
feathers even above the knees ; and their toes, unconnected 
by webs, are only partially furnished with ♦membranous ap- 
pendages, just sufficient to support them on the sofl and boggy 
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grounds they fr^uent To tlus tribe belong the cranes, snipes, 
sandpipers, woodcocks, and many others. 



LESSON LIV. 

The SamCy continued. Idbm. 

In comparing the senses of animals in connection with their 
instinct, we ^nd that of sight to be more extended, more 
acute, and more distinct in birds, in general, than in quadru- 
peds. A 5?parrow-hawk, while hovering in the air, perceiives 
a lark or other small bird sitting on the ground, at twenty 
times the distance that such an object would be visible to a 
man or dog. A kite, which soars beyond the reach of humsua 
vision, yet distinguishes a lizard, field-mouse, or bird, and from 
this lof^y station selects the tiny object of his prey, descending 
upon it in nearly a perpendicular line. 

The rapid motions executed by birds have also a reference 
to the perfection of their vision; for if nature, while she 
endowed them with great agility and vast muscular strength, 
had left them as short-sighted as ourselves, their latent powers 
would have availed them nothing ; and the dangers of a per- 
petually impeded progress would have repressed or extin- 
guished their ardor. We may, then, in general^ consider the 
celerity with which an animal moves, as a just indication of 
the perfection of its vision. A bird, therefore, shooting 
swiftly through the air, must undoubtedly see better than 
cne which slowly describes a waving tract. 

Comparing animals with each other, we soon perceive that 
smelly in general, is much more acute among the quadrupeds 
than among the birds. Even the pretended scent of the vul- 
ture is imaginary, as he does not perceive the tainted carrion, 
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OIL which he feeds, through a wicker basket, though its odor 
is as potent as in the open air. This choice, also, of decay* 
iflg flesh, is probably regulated by his necessities, and the 
deficiency of his muscular powers to attack a living, or even 
tear in pieces a recent prey. The structure of the olfactory 
oi^an, in birds, is obviously inferior to that of quadrupeds ; 
the external nostrils are wanting, and those odors which might 
excite sensation have access only to the duct leading from the 
palate : and even in those where the organ is disclosed, the 
nerves, which take their origin from it, are far from being so 
numerous, so large, or so expanded, as in the quadrupeds. 
We may, therefore, regard touch in man, smell in the quad- 
ruped, and sight in birds, as respectively the three most 
perfect senses, which exercise a general influence on the 
character. 

After sight, the most perfect of the senses in birds appears 
to be hearings which is even superior to that of the quadru- 
peds, and scarcely exceeded in the human species. We 
perceive with what facility they retain and repeat tones, sue- 
cessions of notes, and even discourse ; we delight to listen to 
their unwearied songs, to the incessant warbling of their tune* 
ful af^tion. Their ear and throat are more ductile and 
powerful than in other animals, and their voice more capacious, 
and generally agreeable. A crow, which is scarcely more 
than the thousandth part th# size of an ox, may be heard as 
far, or farther ; the nightingale can fill a wider space with its 
music than the human voice. This prodigious extent and 
power of sound depend entirely on the structure of their 
oi^ans ; but the support and continuance of their song result 
solely frpm their internal emotions. 

The windpipe is wider and stronger in birds than in any 
other class of animals, and usually terminates below in a large 
cavity that augments the sound. The lungs, too, have greater 
extent, and communicate with internal cavities, which are 
capable of being expanded with air, and, besides lightening 
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the body, give additional force to the Toice. Indeed, the for- 
mation of the thorax, the lungs, and all the organs connected 
with these, seems expressly calculated to give force and dura- 
tion to their utterance. 

Another circumstance, showing the great power of voice 
in birds, is the distance at which they are audible in the higher 
regions of the atmosphere. An eagle may rise at least to the 
height of seventeen thousand feet, for it is there just visible. 
Flocks of storks and geese may mount still higher, since, not- 
withstanding the space they occupy, they soar almost out of 
sight ; their cry will therefore be heard from an altitude of more 
than three miles, and is at least four times as powerful as the 
voice of men and quadrupeds. 

Sweetness of voice and melody of song are qualities which, 
in birds, are partly natural and partly acquired. The facility 
with which they catch and repeat sounds, enables them not 
only to borrow from each other, but often even to copy the 
more difficult inflections and tones of the human voice, as 
well as of musical instruments. It is remarkable, that, in the 
tropical regions, while the birds are arrayed in the most glow- 
ing colors, their voices are hoarse, grating, singular, or terrific. 
Our sylvan Orpheus, the mocking-bird, the brown thrush, the 
warbling flycatcher, as well as the linnet, the thrush, the black- 
bird, and the nightingale of Europe, preeminent for song, are 
all of the plainest colors and weakest tints. 

The clothing of birds varies with their habits and the climates 
they inhabit. The aquatic tribes, and those which live in 
northern regions, are provided with an abundance of plumage 
and fine down ; from which circumstance we may often form 
a correct judgment of their natal regions. In all climates^ 
aquatic birds are almost equally feathered, and are provided 
with posterior glands containing an oily substance for anoint- 
ing their feathers, which, aided by their thickness, prevents 
the admission of moisture to their bodies. These glands 
are less conspicuous in land-birds, unless, like the fishing 
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eagles, their habits be to plunge in the water in pursuit of 
their prey. 

The general structure of feathers seems purposely adapted 
both for warmth of clothing and security of flight In the 
wiogs of all birds which fly, the webs composing the vanes, 
or plumy sides of the feather, mutually interlock by means 
of regular rows of slender, hair-like teeth, so that the feather, 
except at and towards its base, serves as a complete and close 
screen from the weather on the one hand, and as an imper« 
meable oar on the other, when situated in the wing, and 
required to catch and retain the impulse of the air. 

The stratagems and contrivances instinctively employed by 
birds, for their support and protection, are peculiarly remark- 
able ; in this way those which are weak are enabled to elude 
the pursuit of the strong and rapacious. Some are even 
screened from the attacks of their enemies by an arrangement 
of colors assimilated to the places which they most frequent 
for subsistence and repose : thus the wryneck is scarcely to 
be distinguished from the tree on which it seeks its food ; or 
the snipe from the sof^ and springy ground which it frequents. 
The great plover finds its chief security in stony places, to 
which its colors are so nicely adapted that the most exact 
observer may be deceived. The same resort is taken advan- 
tage of by the night-hawk, partridge, plover, and the Ameri- 
can quail, the young brood of which squat on the ground, 
instinctively conscious of being nearly invisible, from their 
close resemblance to the broken ground on which they lie, 
aod trust to this natural concealment. The same kind of 
deceptive and protecting artiflce is often employed by birds to 
conceal, or render the external appearance of their nests 
ambiguous. Thus the European wren forms its nest exter- 
nally of hay, if against a hayrick ; covers it with lichens, if 
the tree chosen is so clad ; or makes it of green moss, when 
the decayed trunk in which it is built is thus covered ; and 
then, wholly closing it above^ leaves only a concealed entry 

20 
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in tbe side. Our hummuig-bird, by external patches of lichee* 
gives her nest the appearance of a moss-grown knot A sim- 
ilar artifice is employed by our yellow-breasted flycatcher or 
vireo, and others. The golden-crowned thrush makes a nesi 
like an oven, erecting an arch over it so perfectly resembling 
the tussock in which it is concealed, that it is only discover- 
able by the emotion of the female when startled from its 
covert 

Birds of the same genus difller much in their modes of nidi- 
fication. Thus the martin makes a nest within a rough-cast 
rampart of mud, and enters by a flat opening in the upper 
edge. The cliflT-swallow of Bonaparte, seen about Portland, 
in Maine, and Nova Scotia, as well as in the remote regions 
of the West, conceals its warm and feathered nest in a recep- 
tacle of agglutinated mud, resembling a narrow-necked purse 
or retort. Another species, in the Indian seas, forms a small 
receptacle for its young entirely of interlaced gelatinous fibres, 
provided by the mouth and stomach ; these fabrics, stuck in 
clusters against the rocks, are collected by the Chinese, and 
boiled and eaten in soups as the rarest delicacy. The bank- 
martin, like the kingfisher, burrows deep into the friable banks 
of rivers, to secure a depository for its scantily feathered nest. 
The chimney-swallow, originally an inhabitant of hollow trees, 
builds in empty chimneys a mere nest of agglutinated twigs. 
Tbe woodpecker, nuthatch, titmouse, and our rural bluebird, 
secure their young in hollow trees ; and the first often gouge 
and dig through the solid wood with the success and industry 
of instinctive carpenters, and without the aid of any other 
chisel than their wedged bills. 
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LESSON LV. 

I 

The Satne, continued. Idbh. 

In respect to the habits of birds, we well know, that, like 
the quadrupeds, they possess, though in an inferior degree, the 
capacity for a certain measure of what may be termed edu- 
cation, or the power of adding to their stock of invariable 
habits the additional circumstantial traits of an inferior degree 
of reason. Thus, in those birds which have discovered, like the 
faithful dog, that humble companion of man, the advantages to 
be derived from associating round his premises, the regularity 
of their instinctive habits gives way, in a measure, to im- 
provable conceptions. In this manner our golden robin or 
fiery hangbird, originally only a native of the wilderness 
and the forest, is now a constant summer resident in the vicin- 
ity of villages and dwellings. From the depending boughs of 
our towering elms, like the oriole of Europe, and the cas- 
fflcan of tropical America, he weaves his pendulous and purse- 
like nest of the most tenacious and durable materials he can 
collect. These naturally consist of the Indian hemp, flax of the 
silk-weed, and other tough and fibrous substances ; but with a 
ready ingenuity he discovers that real flax and hemp, as well 
as thread, cotton, yarn, and even hanks of silk, or small 
strings, and horse and cow hair, are excellent substitutes for 
his original domestic materials ; and in order to be convenient 
to these accidental resources, — a matter of some importance in 
so tedious a labor, — he has left the wild woods of his ancestry, 
and, conscious of the security of his lofty and nearly inacces- 
sible mansion, has taken up his welcome abode in the pre- 
cincts of our habitations. 

The same motives of convenience and comfort have had 
their apparent influence on many more of our almost domestic 
feathered tribes ; the bluebirds, wrens, and swallows, origi- 
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Dal inhabitaots of the woods, are now no less familiar than 
our pigeons. The catbird often leaves his native solitary 
thickets for the convenience and refuge of the garden, and 
watching, occasionally, the motions of the tenant, answers to 
his whistle with complaisant mimicry, or in petulant anger 
scolds at his intrusion. The common robin, which never 
varies his simple and coarse architecture, tormented by the 
parasitic cuckoo, or the noisy jay, which seek at times to rob 
him of his progeny, for protection has been known fear- 
lessly to build his nest within a few yards of the blacksmith's 
anvil, or on the stem timbers of an unfinished vessel, where 
the carpenters were still employed in their noisy labors. That 
sagacity obtains its influence over unvarying instinct in these 
and many other familiar birds, may readily be conceived, 
when we observe, that this venturous association with man 
vanishes with the occasion which required it ; for no sooner 
have the oriole and robin reared their young, than- their 
natural suspicion and shyness again return. 

The most ingenious and labored nest of all the North 
American birds is that of the orchard oriole or troopial. It 
is suspended or pensile, like that of the baltimore, but, with 
the exception of hair, is constantly constructed of native ma- 
terials, the principal of which is a kind of tough grass. The 
blades are formed into a sort of platted purse, but little inferior 
to a coarse straw bonnet ; the artificial labor bestowed is so 
apparent, that Wilson humorously adds, that on his showing it 
to a matron of his acquaintance, betwixt joke and earnest, she 
asked, '^ if he thought it could not be taught to darn stockings.'' 

Our little cheerful and almost domestic wren, which so 
often disputes with the martin and the bluelnrd the posses- 
sion of the box set up for their accommodation in the garden 
or near the house, in his native resort of a hollow tree, or the 
shed of some neglected out-house, begins his fabric by form- 
ing a barricade of crooked interlacing twigs, a kind of ehevaujs 
de-fri8$y for the defence of his internal ^iabi:ation, leaving 
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merely a very small entrance at the upper edge ; and so per- 
tinacious is the instinct of this little petulant and courageous 
warbler, that, without perceiving the inutility of his industry, 
in the artificial mansion prepared for him, he still laboriously 
encumbers the interior of the box with the same mass of rudo 
sticks. 

That birds, besides their predilection for the resorts of men, 
are also capable of appreciating consequences to themselves 
and young, scarcely admits the shadow of a doubt : they are 
capable of communicating their fears, and nicely calculating 
the probability of danger, or the immunities of favor. We 
talk of the cunning of the fox, and the watchfulness of the 
weasel ; but the eagle, hawk, raven, crow, pie, and black- 
bird, possess those traits of shrewdness and caution which 
would seem to arise from reflection and prudence. They 
well know the powerful weapons and wiles of civilized man. 
Without being able to smell powder^ — a vulgar idea, — the crow 
and blackbird at once suspect the character of the fatal gun ; 
they will alight on the backs of cattle without any show of 
apprehension, and the pie even hops upon them with insulting 
and garrulous playfulness; but he flies instantly from his 
human enemy, and seems, by his deprecating airs, aware of 
the proscription that affects his existence. A man on horse- 
back, or in a carriage, is much less an object of suspicion to 
those wily birds, than when alone ; and I have been frequently 
both amused and surprised, in the Southern States, by the saga- 
city of the common blackbirds, in starting from the ploughing 
field, with looks of alarm, at the sight of a white man, as dis- 
tinct from and more dangerous than the black slave, whose 
furrow they closely and familiarly followed, for the insect-food 
it afforded them, without betraying any appearance of distrust. 

That birds, like our more sedentary and domestic quadru- 
peds, are capable of exhibiting attachment to those who feed 
and attend them, is undeniable. Deprived of other society, 
some of our more intelligent species, particularly the thrushes, 

20* 
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soon learn to seek out the company of their friends or pro- 
tectors of the human species. The brown thrush and mock* 
ing-bird become, in this way, extremely familiar, cheerful, 
and capriciously playful. The former, in particular, courts 
the attention of his master, follows his steps, complains when 
neglected, flies to him when suflered to be at large, and sings 
and reposes gratefully perched on his hand ; in short, by all 
his actions he appears capable of real and affectionate attach- 
ment; and is jealous of every rival, particularly any other 
bird, which he persecutes from his presence with unceasing 
hatred. His petulant dislike to particular objects of less mo- 
ment is also displayed by various tones and gestures, which 
soon become sufficiently intelligible to those who are near him, 
as well as his notes of gratulation and satisfaction. His lan- 
guage of fear and surprise could never be mistaken, and an 
imitation of his guttural, low tsherr, tskerr^ on these occasions, 
answers as a premonitory warning when any danger awaits 
him, from the sly approach of cat or squirrel. 

As I have now descended, as I may say, to the actual biog- 
raphy of one of these birds, which I raised and kept uncaged 
for some time, I may also add, that besides a playful turn for 
mischief and interruption, in which he would sometimes snatch 
off the paper on which I was writing, he had a good degree 
of curiosity, and was much surprised one day by a lai^ 
springing beetle which I had caught and placed in a tumbler. 
On all such occasions, his looks of capricious surprise were 
very amusing ; he cautiously approached the glass with fim- 
ning and closing wings, and in an under tone confessed his 
surprise at the address and jumping motions of the huge in- 
sect. At length he became bolder, lind perceiving it had a 
relation to his ordinary prey of beetles, he, with some hesita- 
tion, ventured to snatch at the prisoner between temerity and 
playfulness. But when really alarmed or offended, he in- 
stantly flew to his loftiest perch, forbade all friendly approaches^ 
and for some time kept up his low and angry tsherr. My 
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late friend, the venerable WUiiam Bartram, was also much 
amused by the intelligence displayed by this bird, and relates, 
that one which he kept, being fond of hard bread crumbs, 
found, when they grated his throat, a very rational remedy in 
a ufteiii ii g them, by soaking them in his vessel of water ; he 
likewise, by experience, discovered that the painful prick of 
the wasps on which he fed, could be obviated by extracting 
their stings. But it would be too tedious and minute to follow 
out these glimmerings of intelligence, which exist as well in 
birds as in our most sagacious quadrupeds. 



LESSON LVI. 

The SamCf concluded. Idem. 

The remarkable talent of the parrot for imitating the tones 
of the human voice has long been familiar. The most extra- 
ordinary and well authenticated account of the actions of one 
of the common ash-colored species, is that of a bird which 
Colonel O^Kelly bought for a hundred guineas at Bristol. . This 
individual not only repeated a great number of sentences, but 
tttuwered many questions, and was able to whistle a variety of 
tunes. While thus engaged, it beat time with all the appear- 
ance of science ; and possessed a judgment, or ear, so accu- 
rate, that, if by chance it mistook a note, it would revert to the 
bar where the mistake vm0 made, correct itself, and, still beat- 
ing regular time, go again through the whole with perfect 
exactness. So celebrated was this surprising bird, that an 
obituary notice of its death appeared in the General Evening 
Post for the 9th of October, 1802. In this account it is added, 
that, besides her great musical faculties, she could express her 
wants articulately, and give her orders in a manner approach- 
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ing to rationality. She was, at the time of her decease, stqp- 
po^d to be more than thirty years of age. The colonel was 
repeatedly offered five hundred guineas a year for the bird, by 
persons who wished, to make a public exhibition of her ; but 
out of tenderness to his favorite, he constantly refused the 
offer. 

The story related by Goldsmith of a parrot belonging to 
King Henry the Seventh, is very amusing, and possibly true. 
It was kept in a room in the palace of Westminster, overlook- 
ing the Thames, and had, naturally enough, learned a store of 
boatmen^s phrases. One day, sporting somewhat incautiously. 
Poll fell into the river, but had rationality enough, it appears, 
to make a profitable use of the words she had learned, and 
accordingly vociferated, " A hoai ! twenty pounds for a 
hoai I ^'* This welcome sound, reaching the ears of a water- 
man, soon brought assistance to the parrot, who delivered it to 
the king, with a request to be paid the round sum so readily 
promised by the bird ; but his majesty, dissatisfied with the 
exorbitant demand, agreed, at any rate, to give him what the 
bird should now award ; in answer to which reference. Poll 
shrewdly cried, " Give the knave a groaJt ! " 

The docility of birds in catching and expressing sounds 
depends, of course, upon the perfection of their voice and 
hearing, assisted also by no inconsiderable power of memory. 
The imitative actions and passive oess of some small birds, 
such as goldfinches, linnets, and canaries, are, however, 
quite as curious as their expression of sounds. A Sieur Roman 
exhibited in England some of these birds, one of which simu- 
lated death, and was held up by the tail or claw without show- 
ing any active signs of life. A second balanced itself on the 
head, with its claws in the air. A third imitated a milkmaid 
going to market, with pails on its shoulders. A fourth mim- 
icked a Venetiati girl looking out at a window. A fifth acted 
the soldier, and mounted guard as a sentinel. The sixth was 
a cannoneer, with a cap on its head, a firelock on its shoulder. 
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and with a match in its claw discharged a small cannon. The 
flune bird also acted as if wounded, was wheeled in a little 
barrow, as it were, to the hospital ; after which it flew away 
before the company. The seventh turned a kind of windmill ; 
and the last bird stood amidst a discharge of small fireworics, 
without showing any sign of fear. 

A similar exhibition, in which twenty-four canary birds 
weve the actors, was also shown in London in 1820, by a 
Frenchman. One of these sufiered itself to be shot at, and 
falling down, as if dead, was put into a little wheelbarrow, 
and ccHiveyed away by one of its comrades. 

The docility of the canary and goldfinch is thus, by dint of 
severe education, put in fair competition with that of the dog ; 
and we cannot deny to the feathered creation a share of that 
kind of rational intelligence exhibited by some (^ our saga* 
cbus quadrupeds, an incipient knowledge of cause and effect 
far removed from the unimprovable and unchangeable desti- 
nies of instinct. Nature, probably, delights less in producing 
such animated machines than we are apt to suppose ; and 
amidst the mutability of circumstances by which almost every 
aDimated being is surrounded, there seems to be a frequent 
demand for that relieving invention, denied to those animals 
which are solely governed by inflexible instinct 

The velocity with which birds are able to travel in their 
aerial element, has no parallel among terrestrial animals ; and 
this powerful capacity for progressive motion is bestowed in 
aid of their peculiar wants and instinctive habits. The swift- 
est horse may perhaps proceed a mile in something less than 
two minutes ; but such exertion is unnatural, and quickly fatal. 
An eagle, whose stretch of wing exceeds seven feet, with ease 
aod majesty, and without any extraordinary efibrt, rises out 
of sight in less than three minutes, and therefore must fly 
more than thirty-five hundred yards in a minute, or at the rate 
of sixty miles in an hour. At this speed a bird would easily per- 
form a journey of six hundred miles in a day, since ten hours 
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only would be required, \ hich would allow frequent halts, and 
the whole of the night for repose. Swallows, and other migra- 
tory birds, might therefore pass from Northern Europe to the 
equator in seven or eight days. In fact, Adanson saw, on the 
coast of Senegal, swallows that had arrived there on the 9th of 
October, or eight or nine days after their departure from the 
colder continent. A canary falcon, sent to the Duke of Lerma, 
returned in sixteen hours from Andalusia to the Island of 
Teneriffe, a distance of seven hundred and fifty miles. The 
gulls of Barbadoes, according to Sir Hans Sloane, make excur- 
sions in flocks to the distance of more than two hundred miles 
after their food, and then return the same day to their rocky 
roosts. 



LESSON LXVII. 

Picture of a Blind Man. John Wilson. 

Why sits so long beside yon cottage door 
That aged man, with tresses thin and hoar ? 
Fixed are his eyes in one continued gaze, 
Nor seem to feel the sun^s meridian blaze ; 
Yet are the orbs with youth-like colors bright, 
As o'er the iris falls the trembling light. 
Changeless his mien ; not even one flitting trace 
Of spirit wanders o'er his furrowed face ; 
No feeling moves his venemble head : 

He sitteth there — an emblem of the dead ! 

The staff of age lies near him on the seat, 
His faithful dog is slumbering at his feet, 
And yon fair child, who steals an hour for play. 
While thus her father rests upon his way, 
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Her sport will leave, nor cast one look behind, 
Soon as she hears his voice, — for he is blind I 

List ! as in tones through deep affection mild 
He speaks by name to the delighted child ; 
Then, bending mute in dreams of painful bliss 
Breathes o^er her neck a father^s tenderest kiss, 
And with light hand upon her forehead fair 
Smooths the stray ringlets of her silky hair. 
A beauteous phantom rises through the night. 
Forever brooding- o^er his darkened sight, 
So clearly imaged both in form and limb. 
He scarce remembers that his eyes are dim. 
But thinks he sees in truth the vernal wreath 
His gentle infant wove, that it might breathe 
A sweet, restoring fragrance through his breast, 
Chosen from the wild-flowers that he loves the best. 
In that sweet trance he sees the sparkling glee 
That sanctifies the face of infancy ; 
The dimpled cheek where playful fondness lies. 
And the blue softness of her smiling eyes ; 
The spirit's temple unprofaned by tears. 
Where God's unclouded loveliness appears ; 
Those gleams of soul to every feature given, 
When youth walks guiltless by the light of heaven. 

And O, what pleasures through his spirit burn, 
When to the gate his homeward steps return ; 
When fancy's eye the curling smoke surveys, 
And his own hearth is gayly heard to blaze ! 
How beams his sightless visage, when the press 
Of Love's known hand, with cheerful tendem'jss, 
Falls on his arm, and leads, with guardian care, 
His helpless footsteps to th' accustomed chair ; 
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When the dear voice he joyed from youth to hear 
With kind inquiry comes unto his ear. 
And tremulous tells how lovely still must be 
Those fading beauties that he ne'er must see I 

Though ne'er by him his cottage-home be seen 
Where to the wild brook slopes the daisied green ; 
Though the bee, slowly borne on laden wing, 
To him be known but by its murmuring ; 
And the long leaf that trembles in the breeze 
Be all that tells him of his native trees ; 
Yet dear to him each viewless object rpuud. 
Familiar to his soul from touch or sound. 
The stream, 'mid banks of osier, winding near. 
Lulls his calm spirit through the listening ear ; 
Deeply his soul enjoys the loving strife 
When the warm summer air is filled with life ; 
And as his limbs in quiet dreams are laid. 
Blest is the oak's contemporary shade. 

Happy old man ! no vain regrets intrude 
On the still hour of sightless solitude. 
Though deepest shades o'er outward Nature roll. 
Her cloudless beauty lives within thy soul. 

Oft to yon rising mount thy steps ascend. 

As to the spot where dwelt a former friend ; 

From whose green summit thou coutdst once behold 

Mountains far off in dim confusion rolled. 

Lakes of blue mist, where gleamed the whitening sail. 

And many a woodland interposing vale. 

Thou seest them still ; and O, how soft a^ shade 
Does memory breathe o'er mountain, wood, and glade ! 
Each craggy pass, where oft, in sportive scorn 
Had sprung thy limbs in life's exulting mom ; 
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Each misty cataract, and torrent flood, 

Where thou, a silent angler, oft hast stood ; 

Each sheltered creek, where, through the roughest day. 

Floated thy hark without the anchor's stay ; 

Each nameless field hy nameless thought endeared ; 

Each little hedgerow that thy childhood reared. 

That seems unaltered yet in form and size, 

Though fled the clouds of fiAy summer skies. 

Rise on thy soul, — on high devotion sprmgs 

Through Nature's heauty, borne on Fancy's wings ; 

And while the blissful vision floats around, 

Of loveliest form, fair hue, and melting sound. 

Thou carest not though blindness may not roam,— 

For Heaven's own glory shines around thy home. 



LESSON LVUL 

Excelsior, LoiroiaLi4>w. 

The shades of night were falling fait. 
As through an Alpine village passed 
A youth, who bore, 'mid snow and iee* 
A banner with the strange device. 
Excelsior! 

His brow was sad ; his eye beneath 
Flashed like a falchion from its sheadi. 
And like a silver clarion rung 
The accents of that unknown tongue. 
Excelsior ! 

In happy homes he saw the lig^t 
Of household fires gleam warm and bright ; 
21 /> 
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Above, the spectral gkciers shone, 
And from his lips escaped a groan, 
Excelsior ! 

*' Try not the pass I '^ the old man said ; 
*^ Dark lowers the tempest overhead, 
The roaring torrent is deep and wide I ^^ 
And loud that clarion voice replied. 
Excelsior ! 



** O stay,^' the maiden said, ^' and rest 
Thy weary )iead upon this breast I " 
A tear stood in his bright blue eye. 
But still he answered, with a sigh, 
Excelsior ! 

** Beware the pine-tree's withered branch ! 
Beware the awful avalanche ! " 
This was the peasant's last good-night ; 
A voice replied, far up the height. 
Excelsior ! 

At break of dav, as heavenward 
The pious monks of St. Bernard 
Uttered the oft-repeated prayer, 
A voice cried through the startled air, 
Excelsior I 

A traveller, by the faithful hound, 
Half-buried in the snow was found. 
Still grasping in his hand of ice 
That banner with the strange device. 
Excelsior I 

There, in the twilight, cold and gray. 
Lifeless, but beautiful, he lay. 
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And from the sky, serene and far, 
A voice fell, like a falling star. 
Excelsior ! 



LESSON LIX. 

Perseverance, Anonhcovs. 

A SWALLOW in the spring 
Came to our granary, and 'neath the eaves 
Essayed to make a nest, and there did bring 

Wet earth, and straw, and leaves. 

Day after day she toiled 
With patient heart ; but ere her work was crowned, 
Some sad mishap the tiny fabric spoiled. 

And dashed it to the ground. 

She found the ruin wrought ; 
But, not cast down, forth from the place she flew, 
And, with her mate, fresh earth and grasses brought. 

And built her nest anew. 

But scarcely had she placed 
The last soft feather on its ample floor. 
When wicked hand, or chance, again laid waste, 

And wrought the ruin o'er. 

But still her heart she kept. 
And toiled again ; and last night, hearing calls, 
I looked, and lo ! three little swallows slept 

Within the earth-made walls. 
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What truth is here, O man 1 
Hath hope heen smitten in its early daim ? 
Have clouds overcast thy purpose, trust, or plan ? 

Have FAITH, and struggle on. 



LESSON LX. 

AIP3 far the Best. Tuppsr. 

All's for the hest ; be sanguine and cheerful : 

Trouble and sorrow are friends in disguise ; 
Nothing but Folly goes faithless and fearful ; 

Courage forever is happy and wise : 
All for the best, — if a man would but know it , 

Providence wishes us all to be blest ; 
This is no dream of the pundit or poet ; 

Heaven is gracious, and — alPs for the best ! 

All for the best : set this on your standard. 

Soldier of sadness, or pilgrim of love, 
Who to the shores of Despair may have wandered, 

A way-wearied swallow or heart-stricken dove : 
All for the best, -— be a man but confiding. 

Providence tenderly governs the rest, 
And the frail bark of his creature is guiding, 

Wisely and warily, all for the best. 

All for the best ; then fling away terrors, 
Meet all your fears and your foes in the van, 

And in the midst of your dangers or errors 
Trust like a child, while you strive like a man ; 
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Alps for the best, — unbiased, unbounded, 
Providence reigns from the east to the west • 

And by both wisdom and mercy surrounded, 
Hope and be happy that All's for the best 



LESSON LXI. 

Maternal Hope. Campbbll. 

Lo ! at the couch, where infant beauty sleeps, 
Her silent watch the mournful mother keeps. 
She, while the lovely babe unconscious lies. 
Smiles on her slumbering child with pensive eyes. 
And weaves a song of melancholy joy — 
" Sleep, image of thy father, — sleep, my boy ; 
No lingering hour of sorrow shall be thine ; 
No sigh, that rends thy father's heart and mine. 
Bright as his manly sire the son shall be 
In form and soul ; but ah ! more blest than he ! 
Thy fame, thy worth, thy filial love, at last, 
Shall soothe his aching heart for all the past, — 
With many a smile my solitude repay. 
And chase the world's ungenerous scorn away. 
And say, when summoned from this world and thee 
I lay my head beneath the willow-tree. 
Wilt thou, sweet mourner, at my stone appear, 
And soothe my parted spirit lingering near ? 
O, wilt thou come at evening hour, to shed 
The tears of memory o'er my narrow bed ; 
With aching temples on thy hand reclined. 
Muse on the last farewell I leave behind, 
21* 
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Breathe a deep sigh to winds that murmar low. 
And think on all my love and all my woe ? '^ 
So speaks affection, ere the infant eye 
Can look regard, or brighten in reply ; 
But, when the cherub lip hath learnt to claim 
A mother^s ear by that endearing name, — 
Soon as the playful innocent can prove 
A tear of pity or a smile of love. 
Or cons his murmuring task beneath her care. 
Or lisps, with holy look, his evening prayer. 
Or gazing, mutely pensive, sits to hear 
The mournful ballad warbled in his ear, — 
How fondly looks admiring Hope the while 
At every artless tear and every smile ! 
How glows the joyous parent to descry 
A guileless bosom true to sjrmpathy ! 



LESSON LXn. 

Spectral Illusions, Ckambbbs'b Mi»cKT.f.Airr. 

In a state of ignorance persons are liable to numerous im- 
positions ; they are easily imposed on by rumors and reports 
which they have not the power of investigating, and still more 
easily imposed on by their own impressions or notions. Of 
all the impositions which have vexed the ignorant, a belief in 
the reality of spectral appearances has been one of the most 
ridiculous, yet one of the longest and most zealously sup- 
ported. This belief was once current among even men 
reputed for their learning-^ that is, a kind of learning not 
founded on a correct knowledge of nature ; but, by the prog 

^ of inquiry, it has gradually been abandoned by persons 
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of educatioQy and now only is maintained by those wlioee 
miods have not been instructed on the subject. 

To obtain right ideas of this curious, and, to many, mys- 
terious sul^ecty it is necessary to understand, in the first place, 
what kind of a thing the human mind is, and how it operates 
in connection with the senses, or at least two of them — see- 
ing and hearing. The seat of the mind is in the brain ; in 
other words, the brain is the organ, or mass of organs, by 
which the thmking faculties act. Like an instrument finely 
tuned, the brain, when in a sound state of health, performs 
its part in our economy with fidelity. Shut up in the skull, 
however, it has no communication with external nature except 
through the medium of the senses. The senses are the chan- 
nels of intelligence to the brain. When the eye receives the 
impression or picture of a thing presented to it, that impres- 
sion is carried by a nerve to the brain, where the cooscious- 
ness or mind recognizes it ; and the same thieg occurs with 
the ear in the transmission of sound. The ordmary notion, 
therefore, that the eye sees, is scarcely correct. 

It is the mind, through the operation of the brain, the optic 
nerve, and the eye, which sees. The eye is only an instrument 
of vision and recognition. Such is the ordinary process of see- 
ing, and of having a consciousness of what is presented to the 
eye ; and we perceive that the outer organ of vision performs 
but an inferior part in the operation. There is, indeed, a 
consciousness of seeing objects, without using the eyes. With 
these organs shut, we can exert our imagination so far as to 
recall the image of objects which we formerly have seen. 
Thus, when in an imperfect state of sleep, with the imagina- 
tion more or less active, we think that we see objects, and 
mingle in strange scenes; and this is called dreaming. 
Dreams, therefore, arise principally from a condition of 
partial wakefulness, in which the unregulated imagination 
leads to all kinds of viuonary conceptions. In a state of entire 
wakefulness, and widi the eyes open, unreal conceptions of 
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objects seemingly present may also be fonned ; but this 
occurs only when the system is disordered by disease. 

We are now brought to an understanding of the cause of 
those illusions which, under the name of ghosts, apparitions, 
or spectres, have in all ages disturbed the minds of the credu- 
lous. The disorder which leads to the formation of these 
baseless visions may be organic or functional, or a combina- 
tion of both. Organic disorder of the body is that condition 
in which one or more organs are altered in structure by dis- 
ease. Functional disorder is less serious in character : it is 
that condition of things where the healthy action of the organ 
or organs, in part or whole, is impeded, without the existence 
of any disease of structure. Lunacy, if not arising from or- 
ganic disorder, hovers between it and functional derangement, 
in either case producing unreal conceptions in the mind. All 
these disorders, and kinds of disorders, may appear in a com- 
plicated form ; and, what is of most importance to* our present 
argument, the nervous system^ on which depend the action of the 
aenaeSy the powers of the will, and the operation of all the in- 
voluntary functions, (such as the circulation of the blood, and 
digestion,) is, and must necessarily be, involved more or less 
deeply in all cases of constitutional disorder, organic or func- 
tional. These powers of the nerves, which form, as we have 
seen, the sole medium by which mind and body act and react 
on each other, are clearly, then, connected with the production 
of every kind of illusory impression. 

In lunacy from organic derangement, these impressions are 
usually the most vivid. Every lunatic tells you he sees spec- 
tres, or unreal persons ; and no doubt they are seemingly 
present to his diseased perceptions. The same cause, simple 
insanity, partial or otherwise, and existing either with or with- 
out structural brain 'disease, has been, we truly believe, at the 
foundation of many more apparition-cases than any other 
cause. The eye, in such instances, may take in a correct tm- 
presaian of external objects ; but this is not all that is wanting. 
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A correct perception hf ike nnmd is eflKnfU to heaMij and 
natural vision, and this peiceptioii the deranged intellect can 
not efiecL 

We should go farther than this for a complete elucidation 
of spectrai illusioos. At the tee the spectre made its ap- 
pearance, the mind may be neither altogether diseased nor 
altogether healthful ; &e peiceptive powen may recognize 
through the eye all sunoiwding objects exactly as they 
appear, but, almost in the same instant of time, the mind 
may mix up an unreal object with them. How, then, is 
the unreal object introduced into the scene ? There is the 
strongest ground for believing that the unreal object*-^ 
the spectre — is an idea of the mind acting on the optic nerve, 
and impressing a picture on the retina, just as effectually as 
if the object were external to the person. The mind, as it 
were, daguerreotypes the idea — the flash of thought — on the 
retina, or mirror of the eye, where it is recognized by the 
powers of perception. 

That spectres are mental pictures, is forcibly stated as fol* 
lows by Sir David Brewster : ^ I propose to show that the 
' mind^s eye ^ is actually the body^s eye, and that the retina la 
the comnion tablet on which both classes of impressions are 
painted, and by means of which they receive their visual 
existence according to the same (^tical laws. Nor is this true 
merely in the case oi spectral illusions. It holds good of all 
ideas recalled by the memory, or created by the imagination, 
and may be regarded as a fundamental law in the science of 
pneumatc^ogy. 

*^ In the healthy state of the mind and body, the relative 
intensity of these two classes of impressions on the retina is 
nicely adjusted. The mental pictures are transient, and com- 
paratively feeble, and in ordinary temperaments^ are never 
capable of disturbing or effacmg the direct images of visible 
objects. The affairs of life could not be carried on if the 
memory were to intrude bright representations of the past into 
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the domestic scene, or scatter them over the external land* 
scape. The two opposite impressions, indeed, could not 
coexist. The same nervous fibre which is carrying from the 
brain to the retina the figures of memory, could not at the 
same instant be carrying back the impressions of external 
objects from the retina to the brain. The mind cannot per- 
form two different functions at the same instant, and the 
direction of its attention to one of the two classes of impres- 
sions necessarily produces the extinction of the other. But 
so rapid is the exercise of mental power, that the alternate 
appearance and disappearance of the two contending impres- 
sions is no more recc^ized than the successive observati<His 
of external objects during the twinkling of the eyelids.'' 



LESSON LXm. 

Dreams. Chaxbess's Miscellaxt. 

DsEAMiNG is a modification of disordered mental action, 
arising usually from some kind of functional derangement. In 
fiofitid sleep, the functions of digestion, the circulation of the 
blood, and all others, may be said to be duly in action, and 
the mind is accordingly not disturbed. If, however, any of 
the bodily functions be in a state of derangement ; if, in par- 
ticular, the digestion be incommoded, which it ordinarily is in 
an artificial mode of life, the senses, the nerves, the mind will 
probably also be afiected, and an imperfect sleep, with an im- 
perfect consciousness, is the result. According to the best 
writers on the subject, it has been ascertained that, in be- 
ginning to sleep, the senses do not unitedly fall into a state 
of slumber, but drop off one afler the other. The sight ceases., 
in consequence of the protection of the eyelids, to receive 
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impressions first, while all the other senses preserve their sen* 
sibility entire. The sense of taste is the next which loses its 
susceptibility of impressions, and then the sense of smelling. 
The hearing is next in order ; and last of all comes the sense 
of touch. Furthermore, the senses are thought to sleep with 
difierent degrees of profoundness. The sense of touch sleeps 
tlie most lightly, and is the most easily awakened ; the next 
easiest is the hearing ; the next is the sight ; and the taste and 
smelling awake the last. Another remarkable circumstance 
deserves notice ; certain muscles and parts of the body begin 
to sleep before others. Sleep commences at the extremities, 
beginning with the feet and legs, and creeping towards tiie 
centre of nervous action. The necessity for keeping the feet 
warm, and perfectly still, as a preliminary of sleep, is well 
known. From these explanations, it will not appear surpris- 
ing that, with one or more of the senses, and perhaps, also, 
one or more parts of the body imperfectly asleep, there should 
be, at the same time, an imperfect kind of mental action, which 
produces the phenomenon of dreaming. 

A dream, then, is an imperfectly formed thought. Much 
of the imperfection and incoherency of such thoughts is from 
having no immediate consciousness of surrounding objects. 
The imagination revels unchecked by actual circumstances, 
and is not under the control of the will. Ungovemed by any 
ordinary standards of reason, we, in dreaming, have the im- 
pression that the ideas which chase each other through the 
mind are actual occurrences: a mei£ iU-fcNmed thought is 
imagined to be an action. As thought is very rapid, it thus 
happens that events which would take whole days, or a longer 
time, in performance, are dreamed in a few moments. So 
wonderful is this compression of a multitude of transactions 
into the very shortest period, that when we are accidentally 
^^ awakened from a profound slumber by a loud knock at, or 
by the rapid opening of, the door, a train of actions which it 
would take hours, or days, or even weeks to accomplish, some 
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timet passes through the mind. Time, in &ct, seems to be in 
a great measure annihilated. An extensive period is reduced, 
as it were, to a single point, or rather a sin^ point is made to 
embrace an extensive period. In one instant we pass through 
many adventures, see many strange sights, and hear many 
strange sounds. If we are awaked by a loud knock, we 
have perhaps the idea of a tumult passing before us, and 
know all the characters engaged in it — their aspects, and 
even their very names. If the door open violently, the flood- 
gates of a canal may appear to be expanding, and we may 
see the individuals employed in the process, and hear their 
conversation, which nuiy seem an hour in length. If a light 
be brought into Ae room, the notion of the house being in 
flames invades us, and we are witnesses to the whole con- 
flagration from its commencement till it be finally extinguished. 
The thoughts which arise in such situations are endless, and 
assume an infinite variety of aspects. 

** One of the most remarkable phenomena attendant upon 
dreaming, is the almost universal absence of surprise. Scarcely 
any event, however incredible, impossible, or absurd, gives rise 
to this emotion. We see circumstances at utter variance with 
the laws of nature, and yet their discordancy, impracticability, 
and oddness, never strike us as at all out of the usual course 
of things. This is one of the strongest proofs that can be 
alleged in support of this dormant condition of the reflecting 
faculties. Had these powen been awake and in full activity, 
they would have pointed out the erroneous nature of the im- 
pressions conjured into existence by &ney, and shown us 
truly that the visicHss passing before our eyes were merely 
the chimeras of an excited imagination — - the airy phantoms 
of imperfect sleep.** 
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LESSON LXIV. 

lUusions of the Ima^tuUion* ' Chambsbs's MisosxiLAinr. 

Persons in a desponding or gloomy state of mind are 
exceedingly liable to be deceived by their fancies. The 
morbid imagination catches at every seemingly mysterious 
appearance, and transforms it into a spectre, or warning of ap- 
proaching dissolution. " A man who is thoroughly frightened," 
observes a popular American writer, " can imagine almost 
any thing. The whistling of the wind sounds in his ears like the 
cry of dying men. As he walks along trembling in the dark, 
the friendly guide-post is a giant ; the tree gently waving in 
the wind is a ghost ; and every cow he chances to meet is 
some fearful apparition from the land of hobgoblins. Who is 
there that cannot testify, from personal experience, to some 
such freaks of imagination } How often does one wake up in 
the night and find the clothes upon the chair, or some article 
of furniture' in the room, assuming a distinctly defined form, 
altogether different from that which it in reality possesses ! 

" There is in imagination a potency far exceeding the fabled 
power of Aladdin's lamp. How often does one sit in wintry 
evening musings, and trace in the glowing embers the fea- 
tures of an absent friend I Imagination, with its magic wand, 
will there build the city with its countless spires — or marshal 
contending armies — or drive the tempest-shattered ship upon 
the ocean. The following story, related by Scott, affords a 
good illustration of this principle : — 

" * Not long after the death of a late illustrious poet, who 
had filled, while living, a great station in the eye of the public, 
a literary friend, to whom the deceased had been well known, 
was engaged, during the darkening twilight of an autumn 
evening, in perusing one of the publications which professed 
to detail the habits and opinions of the distinguished individual 

22 
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who was now no more. As the reader had enjoyed the inti' 
macy of the deceased to a considerable degree, he was deeply 
interested in the publication, which contained some particulars 
relatmg to himself and other friends. A visitor was sitting in 
the apartment, who was also engaged in reading. Their sit- 
ting-room opened into an entrance-hall, rather fantastically 
fitted up with articles of armor, skins of wild animals, and the 
like. It was when laying down his book, and passing into 
this hall, through which the moon was beginning to shine, that 
the individual of whom I speak saw right before him, in a 
standing posture, the exact representation of his departed 
friend, whose recollection had been so strongly brought to his 
imagination. He stopped for a single moment, so as to notice 
the wonderful accuracy with which fancy had impressed upon 
the bodily eye the peculiarities of dress and position of the 
illustrious poet. Sensible, however, of the delusion, he felt 
no sentiment save that of wonder at the extraordinary accu- 
racy of the resemblance, and stepped onward towards the 
figure, which resolved itself, as he approached, into the vari- 
ous materials of which it was composed. These were merely 
a screen occupied by great-coats, shawls, plaids, and such other 
articles as are usually found in a country entrance-hall. The 
spectator returned to the spot from which he had seen the 
illusion, and endeavored with all his power to recall the image 
which had been so singularly vivid. But this he was unabl*^ 
to do. And the person who had witnessed the apparition, or, 
more properly, whose excited state had been the means of 
raising it, had only to return into the apartment, and tell his 
young friend under what a striking hallucination he had for a 
m<»nent labored.' 

*'*' Most persons, under such circumstances, would have de- 
clared unhesitatingly that the ghost of the departed had 
appeared to them, and they would have found great multitudes 
who would have believed it. When the imagination has such 
^wer to recall the images of the absent, is it at all wonderful 
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that nuny persons should attribute such appeaianees to super* 
natuml visitations ? Had the poet himself been in the place 
of the screen, he probably would not have been more vividly 
present. How many, then, of the causes of vulgar fear are to 
be attributed to the effect of imagination ! 

'^ A lady was once passing through a wood, in the dariLaoiog 
iwil^ht of a stormy evening, to visit a fHend who was watch- 
ing over a dying child. The clouds were thick, the rain 
beginniog to fall ; darkness was increasing ; the wind was 
moaning mournfully through the trees. The lady's heart 
ahnost failed her as she saw that she had a mile to widk 
through the woods in the gathering gloom. But the reflection 
of the situation of her friend forbade her turning back. Ex- 
cited and trembling, she called to her aid a nervous resolution, 
and pressed onward. She had not proceeded far, when she 
beheld in the path before her the movement of some very in- 
distinct object It appeared to keep a little distance in advance 
of her, and as she made efforts to get nearer to see what it 
was, it seemed proportionably to recede. The lady began to 
feel rather unpleasantly. There was some pale white object 
certainly discernible before her, and it appeared mysteriously 
to float along at a regular distance, without any effort at 
motion. Notwithstanding the lady's good sense and usual 
resolution, a cold chill began to come over her. She made 
every effort to resist her fears, and soon succeeded in drawing 
Bearer the mysterious object, when die was appalled at behold- 
uig the felitures of her friend's child, cold in death, wrapped 
in its shroud. She gazed earnestly, and there it remained 
distinct and clear before her eyes. She considered it a 
monition that her friend's child was dead, and that she must 
hasten on to her aid. But there was the apparition diiecdy 
in her path. She must pass it Taking up a little stick, she 
&)roed herself along to the object, and behold, some litde 
animal scampered away. It was this that her excited knagi- 
Dfttion had transformed into the corpse of an infant in sli wind- 
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ing-sheet. The vision before her eyes was undoubtedly as 
clear as the reality could have been. Such is the power of 
imagination. If this lady, when she saw the corpse, had 
turned in terror and fled home, what reasoning could ever 
have satisfied her that she had not seen something super- 
natural ? When it is known that the imagination has such a 
power as this, can we longer wonder at any accounts which 
eome to us of unearthly appearances ? ^* 



LESSON LXV, 
Illusions from Derangement of the Eyes. 

Chambebs's Misceixant. 

In the . first of this series of articles, it was shown that 
spectral appearances produced by mental disorder were really 
formed or daguerreotyped on the eye ; but an unsound state 
of the eye itself may also cause these phantoms. Dr. Aber* 
crombie mentions two cases strikingly illustrative of this fact. 
In one of these, a gentleman of high mental endowments, and 
of the age of eighty, enjoying uninterrupted health, and very 
temperate in his habits, was the person subject -to the illusions. 
For twelve years this gentleman had daily visitations of spec- 
tral figures, attired often in foreign dresses, such as Roman, 
Turkish, and Grecian, and presenting all varieties of the 
human countenance, in its gradations from childhood to old 
age. Sometimes faces only were visible, and the countenance 
of the gentleman hioiself not unfrequently appeared among 
them. One c^d and arch-looking lady was the most constant 
visitor, and she always wore a tartan plaid of an antique cut 
These illusory appearances were rather amusing than others 
wise, being for the most part jf a pleasing character. The 
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second case meDtioned by Dr. Abercrombie was one even 
more remarkable than the precediog. ^^ A gentleman of 
sound mind, in good health, and engaged in active business, 
has all his life been the sport of spectral illusions, to such an 
extent that, in meeting a friend on the street, he has first to 
appeal to the sense of touch before he can determine whether 
or not the appearance is real. Ho can call up figures at will 
by a steady process of mental conception, and the figures may 
f:ither be something real, or the composition of his own fancy." 
Another member of the family was subject to the same delu- 
sive impressions. 

These very curious cases indicate, we think, a defective 
condition of the retina, which may be held as one distinct and 
specific source of spectral deceptions. That defective con* 
dition seenns to consist in an unusual sensitiveness, rendering 
the organ liable to have figures called up upon it by the stimu- 
lus of the fancy, as if impressed by actual external objects. 
In this way the spectral illusions seem to have been habitually 
caosed in the two cases described. There the defect in the 
retina was the fundamental or ultinaate cause of their exist- 
ence, and the fancy of the individual the power which regu- 
lated their frequency and character. 

Slighter cases of this nature are of comparatively common 
occurrence — cases in which the retina is for a short time so 
affected as to give the impression of an apparition. Every 
one is aware that a peculiarly bright or shining object, if long 
gazed upon, does not leave the retina as soon as the eye is 
withdrawn from it. . It remains upon the nerve for a consider- 
able time afterwards, at least in outline, as may be observed by 
closing the eyelids on such occasions. This retentive power, 
when aided by the imagination, and perhaps by a little bodily 
derangement with which the senses sympathize, may be cv« 
ried so far as to produce an actual and forcible spectral illusion. 
A gentleman, who had gazed long and earnestly on a small 
and beautiful portrait of the Virgin and Child, was startled, 

R 
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immediately on turning his eye from the picture, by seeing d 
woman and infant, at the other end of his chamber, of the full 
size of life. A particular circumstance, however, disclosed in 
a moment the source of the appearance. The picture was a 
three parts^ length, and the apparitional figures also wanted 
the lower fourth of the body, thus showing that the figures had 
merely been retained on the taWet of the eye. But the retina 
may retain an impression much longer than in this case ; or 
rather may recall, after a considerable time, an impression 
that has been very vividly made at the first. A celebrated 
oculist in London lately mentioned! to us that he had been some 
time ago waited on by a gentleman who labored under an an- 
noying spectral impression in his eye. He stated that, having 
looked steadfastly on a copy of the Lord's Prayer, printed in 
minute characters within a circle the size of a sixpence, he 
had ever since had the impression of the Lord's Prayer in his 
eye. On whatever object he turned his organs of vision, there 
was the small round copy of the Lord's Prayer present, and 
partly covering it. 

It appears, then, from the cases described, that the eye, 
through defectiveness of its parts, or through the power of the 
retina in retaining or recalling vivid impressions, may itself be 
the main agent in producing spectral illusions. From one 
particular circumstance, we may generally tell at once whether 
or not the eye is the organ in fault on such occasions. In Dr. 
Abercrombie's cases, the spectral figures never spoke. This 
is equivalent to a positive indication that the sense of hearing 
was not involved in the derangement ; in short, that the eye, 
and not the whole of the senses, or general system, consti- 
tuted the seat of the defect. 
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LESSON LXVL 

Illusions Jrom Artifice. Ckaxbbbb'b MuosLLAirr. 

Ik all ages, there have been persons who lived by imposing 
OD the vulgar, and pretending to possess supernatural powers. 
Others, either through heedlessness or a wanton spirit of mis- 
chief, have inflicted scarcely less injury on society by terrify- 
ing children and weak-minded persons with tales of ghosts 
and other spectral appearances. It is not yet' a century since 
London was thrown into a state of extraordinary excitement 
by the Cock Lane ghost ; and as the history of this afiair will 
best illustrate the absurdity of this class of illusions, we may 
be allowed to add it to our list of apparition anecdotes. 

About the year 1759, Mr. Kempe, a gentleman from the 
county of Norfolk, came to reside with the sister of his 
deceased wife, in the house of a Mr. Parsons, in Cock Lane, 
near Smithfleld. The lady, it appears, slept with a girl, the 
daughter of Parsons, and complained of being disturbed with 
very unaccountable noises. From this or some other cause, 
Mr. Kempe and his sister-in-law removed to another lodging 
in Bartlett Street. Here, unfortunately, the lady, who passed 
by the name of Mrs. Kempe, was attacked with small-pox, and 
died ; and on the 2d of February, 1760, her body was interred 
in a vault in St. John's Church, Clerkenwell. 

From this event two years elapsed, when a report was prop- 
agated that a great knocking and scratching had been heard 
in the night at the house of Parsons, to the great terror of all 
the family ; all methods employed to discover the cause of it 
being ineffectual. This noise was always heard under the bed 
in which lay two children, the eldest of whom had slept with 
Mrs. Kempe, as already mentioned, during her residence in 
this house. To find out whence it proceeded, Mr. Parsons 
ordered the wainscot to be taken down ; but the knocking and 
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scratchiDg, instead of ceasing, became more violent than ever. 
The children were then removed into an upper room, whither 
they were followed by the same noise, which sometimes con- 
tinued during the whole night. 

From these circumstances, it was apprehended that the 
house was haunted ; and the elder child declared that she had, 
some time before, seen the apparition of a woman, surrounded, 
as it were, by a blazing light Bat the girl was nut the only 
person who was favored with a sight of this luminous lady. 
A publican in the neighborhood, bringing a pot of beer into 
the house, about eleven o'clock at night, was so terrified that 
he let the beer fall, upon seeing on the stairs, as he was look* 
ing up, tlie bright shining figure of a woman, which cast such 
a light that he could see the dial in the charity school, through 
a window in that building. The figure passed by him, and 
beckoned him to follow ; but he was too much terrified to 
obey its directions, ran home as fast as possible, and was takea 
very ill. About an hour after this, Mr. Parsons himself, hav- 
ing occasion to go into another room, saw the same apparition. 

As the knocking and scratching only followed the children, 
the girl who had seen the supposed apparition was inter- 
rogated what she thought it was like. She declared it was 
-Mrs. Kempe, who about two years before had lodged in the 
house. On this information, the circumstances attending Mrs. 
Kempe's death were recollected, and were pronounced by 
those who heard them to be of a dark and disagreeable nature. 
Suspicions were whispered about, tending to inculpate Mr. 
Kempe ; fresh circumstances were brought to light, and it was 
hinted that the deceased had not died a natural death ; that, 
in fact, i^e had been poisoned. 

The knocking and scratching now began to be more vio- 
lent ; they seemed to proceed from underneath the bedstead 
of the child, who was sometimes thrown into vident fits and 
agitations. In a word, Parsons gave out that the spirit of Mrs. 
^-^mpe had taken possession of the girl. The noises iii- 
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creased in violence, and several gentlemen were requested to 
sit up all night in the child^s room. On the 13th of January, 
between eleven and twelve o'clock at night, a respectable 
clergyman was sent for, who, addressing himself to the sup- 
posed spirit, desired that, if any injury had been done to the 
person who had lived in that house, he might be answered in 
the affirmative by one single knock ; if the contrary, by two 
knocks. This was immediately answered by one knock. He 
then asked several questions, which were all very rationally 
answered in the same way. Crowds now went to hear the 
ghost ; among others, Dr. Johnson, **• the Colossus of British 
literature," who was imposed on like the rest. Many persons, 
however, would not be duped. Suspecting a trick, with the 
sanction of the lord mayor they set themselves care ft illy to 
watch the movements of the girl. 

The supposed ghost having announced that^it would attend 
any gentleman into the vault under St. John's Church, in which 
the body of Mrs. Kempe was entombed, and point out the 
coffin by knocking on the lid, several persons proceeded to 
the vault accordingly, there to await the result. On entering 
this gloomy receptacle at midnight, the party waited for some 
time in silence for the spirit to perform its promise, but noth- 
ing ensued. The person accused by the ghost then went 
down, with several others, into the vault, but no effect was 
perceived. Returning to the bed-room of the girl, the party 
examined her closely, but could draw no confession from her ; 
on their departure, however, towards morning, they arrived at 
the conviction that the girl possessed the art of counterfeiting 
noises. Further examinations took place, and ultimately it 
was discovered that she was a finished impostor. They found 
that she had been in the habit of taking with her to bed a thin 
and sonorous piece of wood, on which she produced the noises 
that had deceived such crowds of credulous individuals. Par- 
sons, who had been privy to the plot for injuring the reputation 
of Mr. Kempe, with his daughter and several accomplices, 
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now taken into custody ; and, aftex a trial before Lord 
Maosfidd, they were condemned to various terms of imprison- 
ment ; Parsons being, in addition, ordered to stand in the pil- 
lory. Such was the termination of an aflair which not only 
found partisans among the weak and credulous, but even stag- 
gered many men reputed for possessing sound uaderstand- 
ings. A worthy clergyman, whose faith was stronger than 
his reason, and who had warmly interested himself in behalf 
of the reality of the spirit, was so overwhelmed with grief 
and chagrin, that he did not long survive the detection of the 
imposture. 

With respect to the demonstrable truthfulness of stories of 
apparitions, we consider that the whole may be referred to 
natural causes. Let us think of the apparent reasons for the 
majority of spectral communications, supposing them to be 
supernatural. Can we deem it accordant with the dignity of 
that great Power which orders the universe, that a spirit should 
be sent to warn a libertine of his death ? Or that a spiritual 
messenger should be commissioned to walk about an old 
manor-house, dressed in a white sheet, and dragging clanking 
chains, for no better purpose than to frighten old women and 
servant girls, as is said to be done in all haunted-chamber cases ? 
Or that a supernatural being should be charged with the nota- 
ble task of tapping on bed-heads, pulling down plates, and 
making a clatter among teacups, as in the case of the Stock- 
well ghost, and a thousand others ? The supposition is mon- 
strous. If to any one inhabitant of this earth — a petty atom, 
occupying a speck of a place on a ball which is itself an in- 
significant unit among millions of spheres — if to such a one 
a supernatural communication was deigned, certainly it would 
be for some purpose worthy of the all-wise Communicator, 
and fraught with importance to the recipient of the message, 
as well, perhaps, as to his whole race. Keeping this in mind, 
how absurd do the majority of our apparition stories appear ! 
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LESSON LXVn. 

The Butterflj/^s Birthday, Rotooa. 

The shades of night had scarcely fied, 
The air was soft, the winds were still ; 

And slow the slanting sunbeams spread 
O'er wood and lawn, o'er heath and hill ; 

From floating cloads of pearly hue 
Had dropped a short hut balmy showeri 

That hung like gems of morning dew 
On every tree and every flower ; 

And from the blackbird*s mellow throat 
Was poured so long and loud a swell. 

As echoed with responsive note 

From mountain side and shadowy dell ; 

When, bursting forth to light and life, 
The offspring of enraptured May, 

The butterfly, on pinions bright, 

Launched in full splendor on the day. 

Unconscious of a mother^s care, 
No infant wretchedness she knew ; 

But, as she felt the vernal air, 
At once to full perfection grew. 

Her slender form, ethereal light, 
Her velvet-textured wings infold. 

With all the rainbow's colors bright. 

And dropped with spots of burnished gold. 
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Trembling with joy, a while she stood. 
And felt the sun*s enliTeniog ray ; 

Drank from the skies the vital flood. 
And wondered at her plumage gay , 

And balanced oft her broidered wings. 
Through fields of air prepared to sail ; 

Then on her venturous journey springs. 
And floats along the rising gale. 

Go, child of pleasure, range the fields ; 

Share all the joys that spring can give ; 
Partake what bounteous summer yields,. 

And live, — while yet 'tis thine to live ! 

Go, sip the rose's fragrant dew, 
The lily's honeyed cup explore ; 

From flower to flower the search renew. 
And rifle all the woodbine's store ! 

And let me trace thy vagrant flight. 
Thy moments, too, of short repose ; 

And mark thee then, with fresh delight, 
Thy golden pinions ope and close. 

But, hark ! — whilst thus I musing stand. 
Swells on the gale an airy note ; 

And, breathing from a viewless band, 
Soft, silvery notes around me float. 

They cease ; but still a voice I hear, — 
A whispered voice of hope and joy ! — 

" Thy hour of rest approaches near ; 
Prepare thee, mortal, thou must die ! 
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^ Yet start not, — on thy closing eyes 

Another day shall still unfold ; 
A sun of milder radiance rise, 

A happier age of joys untold. 

" Shall the poor worm that shocks thy sight,—- 
The humblest form in nature^s train, — 

Thus rise in new-bom lustre bright 
And yet the emblem teach in vain ? 

" Ah ! where were once her golden eyes, 

Her beauteous wings of purple pride ? 
Concealed beneath a rude disguise, 

A shapeless mass, to earth allied. 

^^ Like thee the hapless reptile lived ; 

Like thee he toiled, like thee he spun ; 
Like thine his closing hour arrived ; 
' His labors ceased, — his web was done* 

*^ And shalt thou, numbered with the dead. 

No happier state of being know ? 
And shall no future morrow shed 

On thee a beam of brighter glow ? 

^' Is this the bound of power divine. 

To animate an insect frame ? 
Or shall not He who moulded thine 

Wake at his will the vital flame ? 

" Gro, mortal, in thy reptile state. 

Enough to know to thee is given ; 
Gro, and the joyful truth repeat. 

Frail child of earth, — high heir of heaven." 
23 
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LESSON LXVm. 

To the Comet of 1811. Hogo. 

How lovely is this wildered sceDe, 
As twilight from her vaults so blue 

Steals soft o'er Yarrow's mountains green, 
To sleep embalmed in midnight dew ! 

All hail, ye hills, whose towering height, 
Like shadows, scoops the yielding sky 1 

And thou, mysterious guest of night. 
Dread traveller of immensity ! 

Stranger of heaven ! I bid thee hail ! 

Shred from the pall of glory riven, 
That flashest in celestial gale. 

Broad pennon of the King of Heaven ! 

Art thou the flag of woe and death. 
From angel's ensign- staff unfurled ? 

Art thou the standard of his wrath. 
Waved o'er a sordid, sinful world ? 

No ; from that pure, pellucid beam. 

That erst o'er plains of Bethlehem shone, 

No laitent evil we can deem. 

Bright herald of the eternal throne ! 

Whate'er portends thy front of fire, 
Thy streaming locks so lovely pale, — 

Or peace to man, or judgments dire. 
Stranger of heaven, I bid thee hail ! ' 
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Where hast thou roamed these thousand years ? 

Why sought these polar paths again, 
From wilderness of glowing spheres, 

To fling thy vesture o'er the wain ? 

And when thou scal'st the milky way, 

And vanishest from human view, 
A thousand worlds shall hail thy ray 

Through wilds of yon empyreal blue ! 

O, on thy rapid prow to glide ! 

To sail the boundless skies with thee, 
And plough the twinkling stars aside. 

Like foam-bells on a tranquil sea I 

To brush the embers from the sun. 

The icicles from off the pole ; 
Then far to other systems run, 

Where other moons and planets roll ! 

Stranger of heaven ! O, let thine eye 

Smile on a rapt enthusiast's dream ; 
Eccentric as thy course on high. 

And airy as thine ambient beam ! 

And long, long may thy silver ray 

Our northern arch at eve adorn ; 
Then, wheeling to the east away, 

Light the gray portals pf the morn ! 
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LESSON LXIX. 

A Parental Ode to my Son, aged Three Years and 

Five Months. Hooi». 

Thov bappy, bappy elf! 
(But stop — fint let me kisB away that tear) 

Thou tiDy unage of myself! 
(My love, he^s poking peas into his ear !) 

Thou merry, laughing sprite ! 

With spirits feather light. 
Untouched by sorrow, and unsoiled by sin — 
{Good heavens ! the child is swallowing a pin !) 

Thou little tricksy Puck ! 
With antic toys so funnily bestuck. 
Light as the singing bird that wings the air-*— 
(The door! the door! heMl tumble down the stair!) 

Thou darling of thy sire ! 
(Why, Jane, he^ll set his pinafore afire !) 

Thou imp of mirth and joy ! 
In lovers dear chain so strong and bright a link, 
Thou idol of thy parents — (Drat the boy ! 

There goes my ink !) 

Thou cherub — but of earth ; 
Fit playfellow for fays by moonlight pale, 

Ih harmless sport and mirth — 
(That dog will bite him if he pulls its tail !) 
Thou human humming-bee, extracting honey 
From every blossom in the world that blows. 
Singing in youth's Elysium ever sunny — 
(Another tumble ; that's his precious nose ?) 
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Thy father^s pride and hope ! 
(He^ll break the mirror with that skipping-rope !) 
With pure heart newly stamped from nature^s mint— 
(Where did he learn that squint ?) 

Thou young domestic dove ! 
(HeMl have that jug off with another shove !) 

Dear nursling of the hymeneal nest I 

(Are those torn clothes his best ?) 

Little epitome of man ! 
(He^ll climb upon the table, — that^s his plap 1) 
Touched with the beauteous tints of dawning life — 

(He^s got a knife !) 

Thou enviable being I 
No storms, no clouds, in thy blue sky foreseeing. 

Play on, play on. 

My elfin John ! 

Toss the light ball ; bestride the stick — 
(I knew so many cakes would make him sick !) 
With fancies buoyant as the thistle-down. 
Prompting the face grotesque, and antic brisk 

With many a lamb-like frisk — 
(He's got the scissors, snipping at your gown !) 

Thou pretty, opening rose ! 
(Go to your mother, child, and wipe your nose !) 
Balmy, and breathing music like the south — 
(He really brings my heart into my mouth !) 
Fresh as the mom, and brilliant as its star, 
(I wish that window had an iron bar 1) 
Bold as the hawk, yet gentle as the dove, 
(I'll tell you what, my love, 
I cannot write, unless he's sent above I) 
23 • 
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LESSON LXX. J 

1( 

If 

Domestic Love. Caxphbll. 

ii 

Tht pencil traces on the lover^s thought ^' 

Some cottage-home, from towns and toil remote, ^ 

Where love and lore may claim alternate hours, "^ 

With peace embosomed in Idalian bowers ! 
Bemote from busy life's bewildered way, ^'■ 

O'er all his heart shall Taste and Beauty sway ; < 

Free on the sunny slope or winding shore, 
With hermit-steps to wander and adore ! 
There shall he love, when genial mom appears. 
Like pensive Beauty smiling in her tears, 
To watch, the brightening roses of the ^y. 
And muse on nature with a poet's eye ! 
And when the sun's last splendor lights the deep, 
The woods and waves, and murmuring winds asleep^ 
When fairy harps the Hesperian planet hail. 
And the lone cuckoo sighs along the vale. 
His path shall be where streamy mountains swell 
Their shadowy grandeur o'er the narrow dell ; 
Where mouldering piles and forests intervene, 
Mingling with darker tints the living green ; 
No circling hills his ravished eye to bound. 
Heaven, earth, and ocean blazing all around ! 

The moon is up,— -the watch-tower dimly bums, — 
And down the vale his sober step returns ; 
But pauses of^, as winding rocks^ convey 
The still sweet fall of music far away ; 
And oil he lingers from his home a while. 
To watch the dying notes, and start, and smile 1 

Let winter come ! let polar spirits sweep 
The darkening world, and tempest-troubled deep ; 
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Though boundless snows the withered heath deform, 

And the dim sun scarce wanders through the storm. 

Yet shall the smile of social love repay, 

W^th mental light, the melancholy day ! 

And when its short and sullen noon is o'er, 

The ice-chained waters slumbering on the shore. 

How bright the fagots in his little hall 

Blaze on the hearth, and warm the pictured wall I 

How blest he names, in love's familiar tone. 
The kind fair friend by nature marked his own ; 
And, in the waveless mirror of his mind. 
Views the fleet years of pleasure leA behind, 
Since when her empire o'er his heart began,— 
Since first he ^called her his before the holy man I 

Trim the gay taper in his rustic dome. 
And light the wintry paradise of home ; 
And let the half-uncurtained window hail 
Some wayworn man benighted in the vale ! 
Now, while the moaning night-wind rages high. 
As sweep the shot-stars down the troubled sky ; 
While fiery hosts in heaven's wide circle play. 
And bathe in lurid light the milky way ; 
Safe from the storm, the meteor, and the shower. 
Some pleasing page shall charm the solemn hour , 
With pathos shall command, with wit beguile 
A generous tear of anguish, or a smile ! 
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LESSON LXXn. 
The Neighbor hi Law. Mbs. Child. 

" Who blesses others in his daily deeds, 
Will find the healing that his spirit needs ; 
For every flower in others' pathway strewn. 
Confers its fragrant beauty on our own." 

'^ So you are going^to live in the same building with Hetty 
Turnpenny," said Mrs. Lane to Mrs. Fairweather. " You 
will find nobody to envy you. If her temper does not prove 
too much even for your good nature, it will surprise all who 
know her. We lived there a year, and that is as long as any 
body ever tried it." 

" Poor Hetty ! " replied Mrs. Fairweather, " she has had 
much to harden her. Her mother died too early for her to 
remember; her father was very severe with her; and the 
only lover she ever had borrowed the savings of her years 
of toil, and spent them in dissipation. But Hetty, notwith- 
standing her sharp features, and sharper words, certainly has 
a kind heart. In the midst of her greatest poverty many 
were the stockings she knit, and the warm waistcoats she 
made, for the poor, drunken lover whom she had too much 
sense to marry. Then you know she feeds and clothes her 
brother's orphan child." 

" If you call it feeding and clothing ! " replied Mrs. Lane. 
^^ The poor child looks cold and pinched, and frightened all 
the time, as if she were chased by the east wind. I ' used to 
tell Miss Turnpenny she ought to be ashamed of herself, to 
keep the poor little thing at work all the time, without one 
minute to play. If she does but look at the cat, as it runs by 
the window, aunt Hetty gives her a rap over the knuckles. 
\ used to tell her she would make the girl just such anothei 
our old crab as herself." 
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** That must have been very improving to her disposition/^ 
replied Mrs. Fairweather, with a good-humored smile. ** But 
in justice to poor aunt Hetty, you ought to remember that 
she had just such a cheerless childhood herself. Flowers 
grow where there is sunshine.^' 

" I know you think every body ought to live in the sun- 
shine,'' rejoined Mrs. Lane ; '^ and it must be confessed that 
you carry it with you wherever you go. If Miss Turnpenny 
has a heart, I dare say you will find it out, though I never 
could, and I never heard of any one else that could. All the 
families within hearing of her tongue called her the neighbor 
in law." 

Certainly, the prospect was not very encouraging ; for the 
house Mrs. Fairweather proposed to occupy, was not only 
under the same roof with Miss Turnpenny, but the buildings 
had one common yard in front. The very first day she took 
possession of her new habitation, she called on the neighbor 
in law. Aunt Hetty had taken thq precaution to extinguish 
the fiLre, lest the new neighbor ^ould want hot water before 
her own wood and coal arrived. Her first salutation was, " If 
you want any cold water, there is a pump across the street ; I 
do not like to have my house slopped all over." 

^ I am glad you are so tidy, neighbor Turnpenny," replied 
Mr». Fairweather ; *^ it is extremely pleasant to have neat 
neighbors. I will try to keep every thing as bright as a new 
five cent piece, for I see that will please you. I came in 
merely to say good morning, and to ask if you could spare 
little Peggy to run up and down stairs for me, while I am 
getting my furniture in order. I will pay her sixpence an 
hour." 

Aunt Hetty began to purse up her mouth for a refusal ; but 
the promise of sixpence an hour relaxed her features at once. 
Little Peggy sat knitting a stocking very diligently, with a rod 
lying on the table beside her. She looked up with timid wist- 
fulness, as if the prospect of any change was like a release 

s 
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from prison. When she heard consent given, a bright color 
flushed her cheeks. She was evidently of an impressible 
temperament, for good or evil. " Now mind and behave 
yourself," said aunt Hetty ; " and see that you keep at work 
the whole time ; if I hear one word of complaint, you know 
what you will get when you come home." The rose color 
subsided from Peggy's pale face, and she answered, '' Yes, 
ma'am," very meekly. 

In the neighbor's house all went quite otherwise. No 
switch lay on the table, and instead of^ *' Mind how you do 
that ; if you do not, I will punish you," she heard the gentle 
words, " There, dear, see how carefully you can carry that 
up stairs. Why, what a nice, handy little girl you are ! " 
Under these enlivening influences, Peggy worked like a bee, 
and soon began to hum much more agreeably than a bee. 
Aunt Hetty was always in the habit of saying, *' Stop your 
noise, and mind your work." But the new friend patted her 
on the head, and said, *' What a pleasant voice the little girl 
has ! It is like the birds in the fields. By and by, you shall 
Ijear my music-box." This opened wide the windows of the 
poor little shut-up heart, so that the sunshine could stream in, 
and the birds fly in and out, carolling. 

The happy child tuned up like a lark, as she tripped lightly 
up and down stairs, on various household errands. But though 
she took heed to observe all the directions given her, her head 
was all the time filled with conjectures as to what sort of a 
thing a music-box might be. She was a little afraid the kind 
lady would forget to show it to her. She kept at work, however, 
and asked no questions; she only looked very curiously at 
every thing that resembled a box. At last,- Mrs. Fairweather 
said, *' I think your little feet must be tired by this time. We 
will rest a while, and eat some gingerbread." The child took 
the offered cake, with an humble little courtesy, and carefully 
held out her apron to prevent any crumbs from falling on the 
floor. But suddenly the apron dropped, and the crumbs were 
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all strewed about. ^^ Is that a little bird ? " she exclaimed, 
eagerly. ** Where is he ? Is he in this room r ** The new 
friend smiled, and told her that was the music-box ; and af\er 
a while she opened it, and explained what made the sounds. 
Then she took out a pile of books from one of the baskets of 
goods, and told Peggy she might look at the pictures, till she 
called her. 

The little girl stepped forward eagerly to take them, and then 
drew back, as if afraid. ^^ What is the matter ? ^' asked Mrs. 
Fairweather ; " I am very willing to trust you with the books. 
I keep them on purpose to amuse children." Peggy looked 
down, with her finger on her lip, and answered, in a con- 
strained voice, " Aunt Turnpenny will not like it if I play." 
^^ Do not trouble yourself about that. I will make it all right 
with aunt Hetty," replied the friendly one. Thus assured, 
she gave herself up to the full enjoyment of the picture- 
books ; and when she was summoned to her work, she obeyed 
with a cheerful alacrity that would have astonished her stera 
relative. When the labors of the day were concluded, Mrs. 
Fairweather accompanied her home, paid for all the hours she 
had been absent, and warmly praised her ^kx^ility and dili- 
gence. " It is lucky for her that she behaved so well," re- 
plied aunt Hetty ; " if I had heard any complaint, I should 
have given her a whipping, and sent her to bed without her 
supper." 
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The Same, continued. Idem. 

PooK little Peggy went to sleep that night with a lighter 
heart than she had ever felt since she had been an orphan. 
Her first thought in the morning was whether the new neigh' 
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bor would want her service again during the day. Her desire 
that it should be so soon became obvious to aunt Hetty, and 
excited an undefined jealousy and dislike of a person who so 
easily made herself beloved. Without exactly acknowledging 
to herself what were her own motives, she ordered Peggy fo 
gather all the sweepings of the kitchen and court into a small 
pile, and leave it on the frontier line of her neighbor's prem- 
ises. Peggy ventured to ask timidly whether the wind would 
not blow it about, and she received a box on the "ear for her 
impertinence. 

It chanced that Mrs. Fairweather, quite unintentionally, 
heard the words and the blow. She gave aunt Hetty^s 
anger time enough to cool, then stepped out into the court, 
and afler arranging divers little matters, she called aloud 
to her domestic, ^^ Sally, how came you to leave this pile 
of dirt here? Didn^t I tell* you Miss Turnpenny was very 
neat? Pray, make haste and sweep it up. I would not 
have her see it on any account. I told her I would try to 
keep every thing nice about the premises. She is so particu- 
lar herself, and it is a comfort to have tidy neighbors.'' The 
girl, who had been previously instructed, smiled as she came 
out, with brush and dust-pan, and swept quietly away the pile 
that was intended as a declaration of frontier war. 

But another source of annoyance presented itself, which 
could not be quite so easily disposed of. Aunt Hetty had a 
cat, a lean, scraggy animal, that looked as if she were often 
kicked and seldom fed ; and Mrs. Fairweather also had a fal, 
frisky little dog, always ready for a caper. He took a dis- 
taste to poor poverty-stricken Tab the first time he saw her, 
and no coaxing could induce him to alter his opinion. His 
name was Pink, but he was any thing but a pink of behavior 
in his neighborly relations. Poor Tab could never set foot 
out of the door, without being -saluted with a growl, and a 
short, sharp bark, that frightened her out of her senses, and 
made her run into the house, with her fur all on end. If she 
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even ventured to doze a little on her own door-step, the enemy 
was on the watch, and the moment her eyes closed, he would 
wake her with a hark, and a box on the ear, and off he would 
ran. Aunt Hetty vowed she would scald him. It was a bum- 
iog shame, she said, for folks to keep dogs to worry their neigh- 
bors' cats. 

Mrs. Fairweather invited Tabby to dine, and made much 
of her, and patiently endeavored to teach her dog to eat 
from the same plate. But Pink sturdily resolved that he 
would be scalded first. He could not have been more 
iirm in his opposition, if he and Tab had belonged to different 
parties in politics. While his mistress was patting Tab on 
the head, and reasoning the point with him, he would at times 
manifest a degree of indifference amounting to toleration ; 
but the moment he was left to his own free will, he would 
give the invited guest a hearty cuff with his paw, and send 
her home spitting like a small steam engine. Aunt Hetty 
considered it her own peculiar privilege to cuff the poor ani- 
mal, and it was too much for her patience to see Pink under- 
take to assist in making Tab unhappy. On one of these 
occasions, she rushed into her neighbor's apartments, and 
faced Mrs. Fairweather, with one hand resting on her hip, 
and the forefinger of the other making very wrathful gesticu- 
lations. " I tell you what, madam, I will not put up with such 
treatment much longer," said she ; " I will poison that dog ; 
you will see if I do not ; and I shall not wait long, either, I 
can tell you. What you keep such an impudent little beast 
for, I do not know, without you do it on purpose to plague 
your neighbors ! " 

" I am really sorry he behaves so," replied Mrs. Fair- 
weather, mildly. " Poor Tab ! " 

" Poor Tab ! " screamed Miss Turnpenny. " What do you 
mean by calling her poor 7 Do you mean to fling it up to me 
that my cat does not have enough to eat ? " 

" I did not think of such a thing," replied Mrs. Fairweather 

24 
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"' I called her poor Tab, because Pink plagues her so that she 
has DO peace of her life. I agree with you, neighbor Turn- 
penny ; it is not right to keep a dog that disturbs the neighbor* 
hood. I am attached to poor little Pink, because he belongs to 
my son, who has gone to sea. I was in hopes he would soon 
leave off quarrelling with the cat ; but if he will not be neigh- 
borly, I will send him out into the country to board. Sally, 
will you bring me one of the pies we baked this morning ? I 
should like to have Miss Turnpenny taste of them.^^ 

The crabbed neighbor was helped abundantly, and while 
she was eating the pie, the friendly matron said many a 
kind word concerning little Peggy, whom she praised as a 
remarkably capable, industrious child. 

^* I am glad you find her so,^ rejoined aunt Het^ ; ^ I 
should get precious little work out of her if I did not keep the 
switch in sight ^' 

^^ I manage children pretty much as tne man did the don- 
key,^' replied Mrs. Fairweather. *^Not an inch would the 
poor beast stir, for all his master^s beating and thumping. But 
a neighbor tied some fresh turnips to a stick, and fastened 
them so that they swung directly before the donkey's nose, 
and off he set on a brisk trot, in hopes of overtaking them.'' 

Aunt Hetty, without observing how very closely the com- 
parison applied to her own management of Peggy, said, 
** That will do very well for folks that have plenty of turnips 
to spare.'' 

'^ For the matter of that," answered Mrs. Fairweather, 
''whips cost something, as well as turnips; and since one 
makes the donkey stand still, and the other makes him trot, 
it is easy to decide which is the more economical. But, 
neighbor Turnpenny, since you like my pies so well, pray 
take one home with you. I am afraid they will mould before 
we can eat them up." 

Aunt Hetty had come in for a quarrel, and she was aston- 
ished to find herself going out with a pie. *^ Well, Mrs. Fair- 
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Weather,'^ said she, '^ you are a neighbor. I thank you a 
thousand times.^' When she reached her own door, she hesi- 
tated for an instant, then turned back, pie in hand, to say, 
" Neighbor Fairweather, you need not trouble yourself about 
sending Pink away. It is natural you should like the little 
creature, seeing he belongs to your son. I will try to keep 
Tab in doors, and perhaps after a while they will agree better.^ 

" I hope they will,'' replied the friendly matron. ** We 
will try them a while longer, and if they persist in quarrelling, 
I will send the dog into the country." Pink, who was sleep* 
ing in a chair, stretched himself and gaped. His kind mis- 
tress patted him on the head, *•*• Ah, you foolish little beast,** 
said she, ^' what is the use of plaguing poor Tab ? '* 

"Well, I do say,'* observed Sally, smiling, *'you are a 
clever woman for stopping a quarrel." 

" I learned a good lesson when I was a little girl,*' rejoined 
Mrs. Fairweather. " One frosty morning, I was looking out 
of the window into my father's barn-yard, where stood many 
cows, oxen, and horses, waiting to drink. It was one of those 
cold, snapping mornings, when a slight thing irritates both 
man and beast. The cattle all stood very still and meek, till 
one of the cows attempted to turn round. In making the 
attempt, she happened to hit her next neighbor ; whereupon, 
the neighbor kicked, and hit another. In five minutes, the 
whole herd were kicking and hooking each other, with all 
ftiry. My mother laughed, and said, ' See what comes of 
kicking when you are hit.' Just so I have seen one cross word 
set a whole family by the ears, some frosty morning. After- 
wards, if my brothers or myself were a little irritable, she 
would say, ' Take care, children. Remember how the fight 
in the barn-yard began. Never give a kick for a hit, and you 
will save yourself and others a deal of trouble.' " 
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LESSON LXXin. 

The Same, concluded. Ideh. 

That same afternoon, the sunshiny dame stepped into aunt 
Hetty^B rooms, where she found Peggy sewing, as usual, with 
the little switch on the table beside her. '^ I am obliged to 
go to Harlem, on business,'* said she ; ^' I feel rather lonely 
without company, and I always like to have a child with me. 
If you will oblige me by letting Peggy go, I will pay her fare 
in the omnibus.** 

^^ She has her spelling lesson to get before night,** replied 
aunt Hetty. ^' I do not approve of youog folks going a pleas- 
uring, and neglecting their education.** 

" Neither do I,** rejoined her neighbor ; " but I think there 
is a great deal of education that is not found in books. The 
fresh air will make Peggy grow stout and active. I prophesy 
that she will do great credit to your bringing up.'* The 
sugared words, and the remembrance of the sugared pie, 
touched the sofl place in Miss Turnpenny's heart, and she 
told the astonished Peggy that she might go and put on her 
best gown and bonnet. The poor child began to think that 
this new neighbor was certainly one of the good fairies she had 
read about in the picture-books. The excursion was enjoyed 
as only a city child can enjoy the country. The world seems 
such a pleasant place, when the fetters are off, and Nature 
folds the young heart lovingly on her bosom ! A flock of real 
birds and two living butterflies put the little orphan in a per- 
fect ecstasy. She pointed to the fields covered with dande- 
lions, and said, " See, how pretty ! It looks as if the stars 
had come down to lie on the grass." Ah ! our little stinted 
Peggy has poetry in her, though aunt Hetty never found it 
out. Every human soul has the germ of some flowers within, 
and they would open, if they could only find sunshine and free 
air to pxnand them. 
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Mrs. Fairweather was a practical philosopher, in her own 
small way. She observed that Miss Turnpenny really liked 
a pleasant tune ; and when winter came, she tried to persuade 
her that singing would be excellent for Peggy^s lungs, and 
perhaps keep her from going into a consumption. 

'^ My nephew, James Fairweather, keeps a singing school,'^ 
said she ; '' and he says he will teach her gratis. You need 
not feel under great obligation, for* her voice will lead the 
whole school, and her ear is so quick it will be no trouble at 
all to teach her. Perhaps you would go with us sometimes, 
neighbor Turnpenny ? It is very pleasant to hear the chil- 
dren's voices." 

The cordage of aunt Hetty's mouth relaxed into a smile. 
She accepted the invitation, and was so much pleased that she 
went every Sunday evening. The simple tunes, and the sweet 
young voices, fell like the dew on her dried-up heart, and 
greatly aided the genial influence of her neighbor's example. 
The rod silently disappeared from the table. If Peggy was 
disposed to be idle, it was only necessary to say, " When you 
have finished your work, you may go and ask whether Mrs. 
Fairweather wants any errands done." Bless me, how the 
fingers flew ! Aunt Hetty had learned to use turnips instead 
of the cudgel. 

When spring came, Mrs. Fairweather busied herself with 
planting roses and vines. IVtiss Turnpenny readily consented 
that Peggy should help her, and even refused to take any pay 
from such a good neighbor. But she maintained her own 
opinion that it was a mere waste of time to cultivate flowers. 
The cheerful philosopher never disputed the point ; but she 
would sometimes say, " I have no room to plant this rose- 
bush. Neighbor Turnpenny, would you be willing to let me 
set it on your side of the yard ? It will take very little room, 
and will need no care." At another time she would say, 
" Well, really, my ground is too full. Here is a root of lady's 
delight How bright and pert it looks ! It seems a pity to 
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throw it way. If you are willing, I will let Peggy plant it in 
what she calls her garden. It will grow of itself, without any 
care, and scatter seeds that will come up and blossom in all 
the chinks of the bricks. I love it : it is such a bright, good- 
natured little thing.^' Thus, by degrees, the crabbed maiden 
found herself surrounded with flowers ; and she even declared, 
of her own accord, that they did look pretty. 

One day, when Mrs. Lane called upon Mrs. Fairweather, 
she found the old weed-grown yard bright and blooming. 
Tab, quite fat and sleek, was asleep in the sunshine, with her 
paw upon Pinkos neck, and little Peggy was singing at her 
work as blithe as a bird. 

" How cheerful you look here ! " said Mrs. Lane. " And so 
you have really taken the house for another year. Pray, how 
do you manage to get on with the neighbor in law ? ^^ 

^' I find her a very kind, obliging neighbor,^* replied Mrs. 
Fairweather. 

" Well, this is a miracle I " exclaimed Mrs. Lane. " No- 
body but you would have undertaken to thaw out aunt Hetty^s 
heart." 

" That is probably the reason why it never was thawed," 
rejoined her friend. '^ I always told you that not having 
enough of sunshine was what ailed the world. Make . people 
happy, and there will not be half the quarrelling, or a tenth 
part of the wickedness there is." 

From this gospel of joy, preached and practised, nobody 
derived so much benefit as little Peggy. Her nature, which 
was fast growing crooked and knotty, under the malign influ- 
ence of constraint and fear, straightened up, budded and 
blossomed, in the genial atmosphere of cheerful kindness. 

Her affections and faculties were kept in such pleasant exer- 
cise, that constant lightness of heart made her almost hand- 
some. The young music teacher thought her more thap 
almost handsome, for her affectionate soul shone more beam- 
ingly on him than on others ; and love makes all things 
beautiful. 
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When the orphan removed to her pleasant little cottage, on 
her wedding day, she threw her arms round the blessed mis« 
aonary of sunshine, and said, ** Ah, thou dear, good aunt, it 
is thou who hast made my life Fairweather 1 " 



LESSON LXXIV. 

The Misses, Mbs. Babbavld. 

We were talking last night, my dear Anne, of a family of 
misses whose acquaintance is generally avoided by people of 
sense. They are most of them old maids, which is not very 
surprising, when we consider that the qualities they possess 
are uot the most desirable for a helpmate. They are a pretty 
numerous class ; and I shall endeavor to give you such a 
description of them as may enable you to decline their visits ; 
especially as, though many of them are extremely unlike in 
feature and temper, and, indeed, very distantly related, they 
have a wonderful knack of introducing each other ; so that if 
you open your doors to one of them, you are very likely, in 
process of time, to be troubled with the whole tribe. 

The first I shall mention — and indeed she deserves to be 
mentioned first, for she was always very fond of being a ring* 
leader of her company — is Miss Chief. The young lady was 
brought up, imtil she was fourteen, in a large rambling man- 
sion in the country, where she was allowed to romp all day 
with the servants and idle boys of the neighborhood. There 
she employed herself in the summer in tying the grass together 
across the path to throw people down ; and in winter making 
slides before the door for the same purpose ; and the accidents 
these gave rise to always procured her the enjoyment of a 
hearty laugh. She was a great lover of fun, and at Christmas 
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time dmtiQguished benelf by various tncksy such as putting 
fune balls into the beds, and pulling people^s seats from un- 
der them. Mitt was sent off to a boarding-school. Here she 
was no small favorite with the girls, whom she led into all 
manner of scrapes ; and no small plague to the poor governess, 
whose tables were hacked, and beds cut, and curtains set on 
fire, continually. It is true she soon laid aside her romping 
airs, and assumed a very demure appearance ; hut she was 
always playing one sly trick or another, and had learned to 
tell lies, in order to lay it upon the innocent. At length she 
was discovered in the act of writing anonymous letters, by 
which whole families in the town had been set at variance ; 
and she was Uien dismissed from the school with ignominy. 
She has since lived a very busy lifb in the world : seldom is 
there a great crowd of which shd does not make one, and she 
has even frequently been taken up for riots, and other disor- 
deriy proceedings. 

The next lady I shall introduce to your acquaintance is a 
city lady, Mias MancLgement^ a very stirring, notable woman, 
always in a bustle, and always behindhand. In the parlor she 
saves candle-ends ; in the kitchen every thing is waste and 
extravagance; she hires her servants at half wages, and 
changes them eveiy quarter ; she is a great buyer of cheap 
bargains, but as she cannot always use them, they grow worm 
and modi eaten on her hands ; when she pays & Ibng score to 
her butcher, she wrangles for the odd peiice, but forgets to add 
up the pounds. Though it is her great study to save, she is 
continually outrunning her income, which is partly owing to 
trusting a cousin of hers, Misn Calculation^ with the settling 
her accounts, who, it is very well known, could never be per- 
suaded to learn her multiplication table, or state rightly a 
question in the rule of three. 

Miss Lay and M%s$ Place are sisters, gre&t slatterns. 
When Miss Place gets up in the morning, she cannot find her 
combs, because she has put them in her writing-box. Ifiss 
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Lay would willingly go to work, but her housewife is in the 
drawer of the kitchen dresser, her bag hanging on a tree in 
the garden, and her thimble any where but in her pocket. 
If Miss Lay is going a journey, the keys of her trunk are sure 
to be lost. If Miss Place wants a volume out of her book- 
case, she is certain not to find it along with the rest of the 
set. If you peep into Miss Placets dressing-room, you find her 
drawers filled with soiled linen, and her best cap hanging 
upon the carpet broom. If you call Miss Lay to take a lesson 
in drawing, she is so long in gathering together her pencils, 
her chalk, her India-rubber, and her drawing-paper, that her 
master's hour is expired before she has well got her materials 
te^ther. 

Miss Understanding, This lady comes of a resp^otable 
femily, and has a half-sister distinguished for Li r good 
sense and solidity ; but she herself, though not a little fond of 
reasoning, always takes the perverse side of any question. 
She is of\en seen with another of her intimates. Miss ReprC" 
sentation^ who is a great tale-bearer, and goes about from 
house to house, telling people what such a one, and such a one, 
said of them behind their backs. Miss Representation is a 
notable story-teller, and can so change, enlarge, and dress up 
an anecdote, that the person to whom it happened should not 
know it again. How many friendships have been broken by 
thes6 two, or turned into bitter enmities ! The latter lady 
does a great deal of varnish work, which wonderfully sets off 
paintings, for she pretends to use the pencil ; but her produc- 
tions are such miserable daubings, that it is the varnish alone 
that makes them passable to the most common eye. Though 
she has all sorts, black varnish is what she uses most. As I 
wish you very much to. be on your guard against this lady 
whenever you meet her in company, I must tell you she is 
to be distinguished by a very ugly leer : it is quite out of her 
power to look straight at any object. 

Miss Trusty a sour old creature, wrinkled and shaking with 
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the palsy. She is continually peeping, and prying about, in 
the expectation of finding something wrong. She watches her 
servants through the key-hole, and has lost. all her friends by 
little diyttesses that have arisen no one knows how ; she is 
worn away to skin and bone, and her voice never rises above 
a whisper. 

Miss BsUe. This lady is of a very lofty spirit, and, had 
she been married, would surely have governed her husband. 
As it is, she interferes very much in the management of &mi- 
lies ; and as she is very highly connected, she has as much 
influence in the fiishionable world as amongst the lower orders. 
She even interferes in political concerns, and I have heard it 
whispered that there is scarcely a cabinet . in Europe where 
she has not some share in the direction of affairs. 

Miss Hap and Miss Chance. These are twin sisters, so 
like as scarcely to be distinguished from each other. Their 
whole conversation turn& upcm little disasters. They are both 
lefl*handed, and so exceedingly awkward and ungcdnly, that if 
you trust either of them with a cup and saucer, you are sure 
to have them broken. These ladies used frequently to keep 
days for visiting ; and as people were not very fond of meeting 
them, many used to shut themselves up, and see no company 
on those days, for fear of, stumbling on eidier of them : some 
people, even now, will hatdly open their doors on FVklay for 
fear of letting them in. 

' Miss Take, This lady is a doting old Ivoman, who is pur- 
blind, and has lost her memory. She invites her acquaintances 
on wrong days, calls them by wrong n&mes, and always in- 
tends to do just the opposite of what shie does. 

Miss Fortune. This lady has the most forbidding look of 
any of the clan, and people are sufficiently disposed to avoid 
her as much as it is in their power to do ; yet some pretend, 
that notwithstanding the sternness of her countenance on the 
first address, her physiognomy softens as you grow more 
familiar with her ; and though she has it not in her power to 
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be an agreeable acquaiotaooey she has sometimes proved a 
valuable friend. There are lessons which ncfDe can teach as 
well as herself, and the wisest philosophers have not scrupled 
to acknowledge themselves the better for her company. 



LESSON LXXV. 

Extract from Belshazzar. 'biojuv. 

Sabaris. Peace ! peace ! the king vouchsafes his gracioua 
speech. 
Sit ye like statues, silent ! Ye have quaffed 
The liquid gladness of the blood-red wine, 
And ye have eaten of the golden fruits 
That the sun ripens but for kingly lips, 
And now ye are about to feast your ears 
With great Belshazzar^s 'voice. 

Arioch. The crowded hall, 

Suspense, and prescient of the coming joy. 
Is silent as the cloudless summer skies. 

Belshazzar. O ye assembled Babylon I fair youths 
And hoary elders, warriors, counsellors. 
And bright-eyed women, down my festal board 
Reclining ! O ye thousand living men, 
Do ye not hold your chartered breath from me ? 
And I can plunge your souls in wine and joy ; 
Or by a word, a look, dismiss you all 
To darkness and to shame : yet, are ye not 
Proud of the slavery that thus inthralls you ? 
What king, what ruler over subject man, 
Or was, or is, or shall be like Belshazzar ! 
I summon from their graves the sceptred dead 
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Of elder days, to see their shame. I cry 
Unto the cloudv Past, unfold the thrones 
That glorified the younger world : I call 
To the dim Future — lift thy veil and show 
The destined lords of human kind : they rise, 
They bow their veiled heads to the dust, and own 
The throne whereon Chaldeans monarch sits 
The height and pinnacle of human glory. 

ancient cities, o^er whose streets the grass 

Is green, whose name hath withered from the face 

Of earth ! O ye by rich o'erflowing Nile, 

Memphis, and hundred-gated Thebes, and thou, 

Assyrian Nineveh, and ye golden towers 

That redden o^er the Indian streams, what are ye 

To Babylon — Eternal Babylon ! 

That^s girt with bulwarks strong as adamant. 

O'er whom Euphrates' restless waves keep watch, 

That, like the high and everlasting heavens. 

Grows old, yet not less glorious ? Yes, to you 

1 turn, O azure-curtained palaces ! 

Whose lamps are stars, whose music, the sweet motion 
Of your own spheres, in whom the banqueters 
A.re gods, nor fear my Babylonian halls 
Even with your splendors to compare. 

Bring wine ! 
I see your souls are jocund as mine own : 
Pour in yon vessels of the Hebrews' God 
Belshazzar's beverage — pour it high. Hear, earth ! 
Hear, heaven I my proud defiance ! — O, what man. 
What God 

Saharis^ and many voices. The king ! the king I Look to 
the king ! 

Arioch. Where ? I can see nor king nor people — nothing 
But a bewildering, red, and gloom-like light, 
That swallows up the fiery canopy 
Of lamps. 
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Sdbaris, Hath blindneis smitten thee ? 

Arioch. . I know not ; 

But all things swim aroand me in a darkness 
That dazzles 

Saharis, See, his shuddering joints are loosened. 

And his knees smite each odier : snch a face 
Is seen in tombs : — what means it ? 

Arioch. Seest not thou 

That tauntedst me but now — upon the wall 
There — there — it moves 

Belshazzar. O dark and bodiless hand, 
What art thou — thus upon my palace wall 
Gliding in shadowy, slow, gigantic blackness ? 
Lo ! fiery letters, where it moves, break out : 
^Tis there — 'ds gone : — Uis there again — no, nought 
3ut those strange characters of flame, that bum 
Upon the unkindled wall : — I cannot read them — 
Can ye? 

I see your quivering lips, that speak not — 
Saharis — Arioch — captains — elders — all 
As pale and horror-stricken as myself! 
Are there no wiser ? Call ye forth the dreamers, 
And those that read the stars, and every priest, 
And he that shall interpret best shall wear 
The scarlet robe and chain of gold, and sit 
Third ruler of my realm. Away ! — No — leave me not 
To gaze alone — alone on those pale signs 
W destiny — the unextinguishable, 
The indelible. Strew, strew my couch where best 
I may behold what sears my burning eyeballs 
To gaze on — and the cold blood round my heart 
To stand, like snow. No — ache mine eyes, and quiver 
My palsied limbs — 1 cannot turn away — 
Here am I bound as by thrice-Unked brass, 

25 T 
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Here, till the burden of mine ignorance 
Be from my loaded soul taken off, in silence 
Deep as the midnight round a place of tombi» 



LESSON LXXVI. 
The Samcy concluded, Iobm. 

The Hall of Banquet^ with the Fiery Letters on the Watt, 

Arioch, Hath the king spoken ? 

Sabaris. Not a word : as now, 

He hath sat, with eyes that strive to grow familiar 
With those red characters of fire ; but still 
The agony of terror hath not passed 
From his chill frame. But if a* word, a step, 
A motion, from those multitudes reclined 
Down each long festal board, the bursting string 
Of some shrill instrument, or even the wind. 
Whispering amid the plumes and shaking lamps, 
Disturb him, — by some mute, imperious gesture, 
Or by his browns stem anger, he commands 
All the vast halls to silence. 

Arioch, Peace ! he hears 

Our murmured speech. 

Sabaris. No. 

Arioch, Did ye not observe hinx 

When his hand fell upon the all-ruling sceptre. 
The bitter and self-mocking laugh that passed 
O'er his pale cheek ? 

Sabaris, His lips move, but he speaks not 1 

All still again 



J 
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Arioch. They are here — the priests and seen ; 
Their snowy garments sweep the hall. 

Saharis. Behpld I 

He motions them to advance and to retreat 
Atonce — and pants, yet shudders, to demand 
Their answer. 

Belshazzar. O Chaldeans worshipped sages, 
men of wisdom, that have passed your yean — 
Your long and quiet, solitary years — ' 
Id tracing the dim sources of th^ events 
That agitate this world of man — O ye 
That in the tongues of every clime discourse ; 
Ye that hold converse with the eternal stars. 
And in their calm, prophetic courses, read 
The destinies of empires ; ye whose dreams 
Are thronged with the predestined images 
Of things that are to be ; to whom the Fates 
Unfold their secret councils ; to whose sight 
The darkness of Futurity withdraws. 
And one vast Present fills all time, — behold 
Yon burning characters ! and read, and say 
Why the dark Destinies have hung their sentence 
Thus visible to the sight, but to the mind 
Unsearchable. — Ye have heard the rich reward ; 
And I but wait to see whose neck shall wear 

The chain of glory 

Ha 1 each pale, fallen lip 
Voiceless ! and each upon the other turns 
His wan and questioning looks. 

Spurn them forth I 
Ye wise ! ye learned ! ye with Fate's mysteries 
Intrusted ! Spurn, I say, and trample on them I 
Let them be outcast to the scorn of slaves ! 
Let children pluck their beards, and every voice 
Hoot at them as they pass ! 
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Ye hosts of slaves. 
Behold your king ! the lord of Babylon I — 
Speak not — for he that speaks, in other words 
But to expound these fiery characters, 
Shall ne'er speak more I 

Nitocris^ (entering,) As thou didst give commaDd, 
My son, Pm here to see the all-glorious feast 
That shames the earth, and copes with beavea 1 

Great powers ! 
IsU thus ? O, look not with that mute reproach, 
More terrible than anger, on thy mother I 
O, pardon my rash taunts ! — My son I my son 1 
Thou art but now the beauteous, smiling child, 
By whom Pve passed so many sleepless nights 
In deeper joy than slumber e'er could give I 
The sole refreshment of my weary spirit 
To gaze on thee I — Alas ! 'twas all my crime : " — 
I gave to thy young lips the mantling cup 
Of luxury and pride : I taught thee first 
That the wide earth was made for thee, and man 
Bom for thy uses ! 

Bebhaxzar. Find me who will read it, 

And thou wilt give me, then, a life more precious 
Than that I once received of thee. 

Nitocris. 'Twas he ; 

I saw him as I passed along the courts — 
The Hebrew, that, when visions of the night 
Shook the imperial soul of Nabonassar, 
Like one to whom the dimly-peopled realms 
Of sleep wete clear as the bright noontide heavens. 
Spake 

Belshazxar, With the speed of lightning call him hither. 
No more, my mother — till he comes, no more. 

Arioch, King of the world, he's here. 

Belshazxar. Not yet ! not yet I 
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Delay him ! hold him back ! — My souPs aot strung 
To the dire knowledge. 

Up the voiceless hall 
He moves, nor doth tlie white and ashen fear, 
That paints all faces, change one line of his. 
Audacious slave ! walks he erect and firm, 
When kings are grovelling on the earth ? — Give place I 
Why do ye crowd around him ? Back I I say. 
Is your king heard — or hath he ceased to rule ? 

NUocris. Alas I my son, fear levels kings and slaves. 

BeUhazzar, Art thou that Daniel of the Hebrew race. 
In whom the excellence of wisdom dwells 
As in the gods ? I have heard thy fame ; — behold 
Yon mystic letters, flaming on the wall, 
That, in the darkness of their fateful import. 
Baffle the wisest of Chaldeans sages ! 
Read, and interpret ; and the satrap robe 
Of scarlet shall invest thy limbs ; the chain 
Of gold adorn thy neck ; and all the world 
Own thee third ruler of Chaldeans realm ! 

DameL Belshazzar, be thy gifts unto thyself. 
And thy rewards to others. I, the servant 
Of God, will read God's writing to the king. 
The Lord of Hosts to thy great ancestor. 
To Nabonassar, gave the all*ruling sceptre 
O'er all the nations, kingdoms, languages ; 
Lord paramount of life and death, he slew 
Where'er he willed ; and where he willed, men lived ; 
His word exalted, and his word debased ; 
And so his heart swelled up ; and, in its pride. 
Arose to heaven ! But then the lord of earth 
Became an outcast from the sons of men — 
Companion of the browsing beasts ! the dews 
Of night fell cold upon his crownless brow. 
And the wild asses of the desert fed 

25* 
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Bound their uneoTied peer ! And so he knew 

That Grod is Sovereign o'er earth^s sceptred lords. 

But thou, his son, unwanied, untaught, untamed, 

Belshazzar, hast arisen against the Lord, 

And in the vessels of his house hast quafl^ 

Profiine libations, *mid thy slaves and women, 

To gods of gold, and stone, and wood ; and laughed 

The King of kings, the God of gods, to scorn. 

Now hear the words, and hear their secret meaning-— 

^ Numbered 1 '* twice '' numbered 1 Weighed ! Divided ! ** 

King, 
Thy reign is numbered, and th3nnlf art weighed. 
And wanting in the balance, and thy realm 
Severed, and to the conquering P^raan given 1 



LESSON LXXVIL 

The Fern and the Moss. Bxxul Coqxa 

Thbbb was a fern on the mountain^ tmd moas on the moor; 
And the ferns were the rich, and the mosses the poor. 
And the glad breeze blew gayly ; from Heaven it came. 
And the fragrance it shed over each was the same ; 
And the fi^rm sun shone brightly, and gilded the fern. 
And smiled on the lowly-bom moss in its turn ; 
And the cool dews of night on the mountain fern fell. 
And they glistened upon the gf3een mosses as well. 
And the fern loved the mountain, the moss loved the ukkht. 
For the ferns were the rich, and tbe mosses the poor. 

But tbe keen blast blew bleakly, the sun wax6d high. 
And the ferns they were broken, and withered, and dry ; 
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And the moss oa the moorland grew faded, and pale. 
And the fern and the moss shrank alike from the gale. 
So the fern on the mountain, the moes on the moor. 
Were withered and black where they £kMirished before. 

Then the fern aad the moes they grew wiser in grief. 
And each turned to the other for rest and relief; 
And they planned that whererer the fern-roots should grow, 
Thete surely the moss should be sparkling below. 

And the keen blasts blew bleakly, the sun wax^d fierce ; 
Bat no wind and no sun to their cool roots could pierce ; 
For the fern threw her shadow the green moss upon. 
Where the dew ever sparkled undried by the sun ; 
When the graceful fern trembled before the keen blast, 
The moss guarded her roots till the stonn«wind had passed ; 
So no longer the wind parched the roots of the one, 
And the other was safe from the rays of the sun. 

And thus, and forever, where'er the ferns grow. 
There surely the mosses lie sparkling below ; 
And thus they both flourish, where nought grew before. 
And they both deck the woodladd, and mountain, and moor. 



LESSON LXXVIII. 

BUi0tt, Bynm, and Wordsv^orth, Hsnbt Giles. 

Thb short life <^ Byron was cast in one of the most event- 
ful eras which history recotdd* The beginning of his life was 
on the margin of the French revolution, and the close of it 
was a little later than the fall o( Bonaparte. Byron com- 
raenced authorship with the century, and ere a quarter of that 
century was gone^ Byron had expired. These were years of 
doubt and passion, of passion terrible and appalling. The 
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hearts of nations were disturbed. Countries that long had slept 
awakened in dismay ; they started from nightmare to mad* 
ness. Irreverence took the place of faith ; and the argument 
from tradition lost its force for either religion or government 
CJonflict profound and universal agitated Europe; conflict of 
ranks, of sentiments, of institutions, of theories, the final 
result being commonly in physical carnage. 

The turbulent agitation with which the poetry of Byron 
sympathized has not yet subsided. The tendencies which 
gave that poetry its impulse, are still active. They belong to 
the force of the free life, which lies at the basis of modem 
civilization, which daily gains in extent, and gains in strength. 
The authority of tradition becomes enfeebled before the power 
of action, and the voice of inquiry has broken the slumbers 
of submission. Thoughts are going forth in many directions, 
and each thought has its mission, and finds it Genius has not 
deserted the arts which give existence enjoyment, and give it 
grace ; but it has drawn the ideal more into union with emo- 
tion, and awakened the sentiment of sublimity in the grandeur 
of the useful. It has bored through solid rocks, and made 
pathways far from the light of stars or sun. It has chained 
precipiee to precipice, and hung bridges in mid-air over the 
boiling torrent. It has levelled mountains, and exalted val- 
leys. It has assumed dominion over the storm, and become 
independent of the winds. It has made the ocean a ferry, 
and spanned continents from border to border with a grasp of 
iron. It has made the extremities of earth adjacent neighbor- 
hoods. It has originated new relations of man to time, to 
space, and to labor. It has opened a future for speculation, 
in which the actual results are likely to transcend forever the 
boldest dreams. 

The time is not now, and is not to be, when the secluded 
cloister wins the student to its shade ; when the cathedral rises 
into solemn majesty through the slow growth of a century ; 
when the artist's musings are of loveliness that lives in heaven. 
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T\\e serene faces of saintly tranquillity that look down upon 
us from ancient canvas with Sabtiath stillness, haTS no alii- 
aooe with the practicid and the passionate tendencies of 
modem genios* But let not conaervatiTe taste complain, as if 
we had nothing in their place. Instead of the cathedral, we 
hare the printing press ; instead of the cloister, we have the 
school. We take not oar ideas from moveless structures of 
symbolic stone, or from storied designings on colored canvas : 
thought is rendered imperishable as letters, and letters now 
are as imperishable as man. 

Elliott, Byiion, and Wordsworth are three poets very difier* 
ent from each other; yet they manifest distinct tendencies 
which belong to their era. 

Elliott, the Corn-law Rhymer, is the bard of manufacturing 
masses. In him is the cry of their want, and the cry of their 
strength. Poetry in Elliott is an appeal from starvation. 
Elliott's e^irit is uneasy, dark, discontented, impassioned ; but 
it is uneasy for the poor, dark with their sorrows, discontented 
with their lot, and impassioned for their wrongs. Elliott is the 
poet of toilsmen, of men who ask not for luxury, but life. 

Byron, on the contrary, is the poet of those who have ex- 
hausted luxury, and wearied of life ; of those to whom leisure 
has become a slavery, and indolence a curse ; to whom abun- 
dance has become satiety, and pleasure sidsriess ; of those 
to whdm existence on this side <^ the grave is dreary, and all 
on the other side a blank. 

The world to Elliott is a workhouse ; to Byron, it is a ban- 
quet-hall, with the feast concluded ; to Wordsworth, it is a 
place of trial and discipline. Away from the heat of the forge 
and the noise of the factory, away from the din of the pas- 
sions and the laugh of the revel, he meditates on God, where 
stars are in the lake, and where fk>wer8 are in the grass; 
he muses on destiny and immortality, where human dust lies 
silently amidst the mountains. Elliott, however, is nearer to 
the poor than Wordsworth. Wordsworlh condescends to the 
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poor; Elliott takes his place among them. Wofdsworth is 
their friend ; Elliott is their fellow. Wordsworth pities their 
sufferings ; Elliott feels them. The voice of the one is that of 
sympathy ; the voice of the other is that of experience. 

And these three poets do not inaptly symbolize conditions of 
the individual life. Work we must, pleasure we desire ; and 
after work and pleasure, we long for rest and faith. All of 
us have material wants, and most of us the necessity of toil ; 
but then, we ask for pleasure. Pleasure, however, is short and 
changeful. It soon fatigues, and then we mourn and despond. 
At last we supplicate for peace as the highest boon of exist- 
ence. But labor has its alleviations, and has its recompense. 
Upon the path of the most toiling there is many a sweet and 
quiet resting-place, verdant spots decked with flowers, refreshed 
with streams, where, if we choose, if our inordinate discontents 
will let us, we may bask in gladness, and forget our cares. 
Our being has much of sorrow, but so it has passages of hap- 
piness unspeakable — the innocence of childhood, the hopes of 
youth, the nobility of friendship, the generosity of love, the 
bliss of virtue. Byron^s poetry, it is said, has a tendency to 
sadden us. If it saddened us in the right way, that were no 
objection. Sadness is not always evil, and sometimes it is 
wisdom. But there are things to cheer us, things better than 
Byron^s poetry, better than any man^s poetry. Nature is bet- 
ter than poetry ; beauty and goodness, truth, kindness, love to 
God and man, piety and hope, are often, in the tired peasant^s 
heart, a richer music than greatest poets ever sung, a music 
that awakens the seraph's lyre, though it may be faintly heard 
upon the chill airs of this dull world. Nature is better than 
poetry : the images of our goodly universe, that sparkle around 
us in glorious light ; the sounds that fill God's solemn temple 
with everlasting harmonies ; the countless orders that with 
ourselves are quickened by the Creator's spirit, — all this it is 
given to the simplest to enjoy, it is not given to the most in- 
spired to express. Heaven is yet better than nature — heaven, 
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that ideal of perfect aspiration to which the soul looks up in 
all its best desires, where it longs to find the consummation of 
its most ardent yearnings. Better still, unutterably better, the 
Being, infinite and supreme, the source of all thought, the sum 
of all excellence, the origin of all truth, the author of all 
beauty, the life of nature, the light of heaven ; whom the pure 
in heart can see, and whom in seeing they are blessed for- 
ever. 



LESSON LXXIX. 

Extract from an Essay on Crabbe. Idem. 

The literary life, like the military, holds a thousand prom- 
ises to the ear, which must be broken to the hope. Like the 
military, it is in fancy all bright and joyous, with no gleam in 
the future but the blaze of glory, and no cloud upon its light 
but the flag of victory ; like the military too, on the other 
side, it is in the reality to the multitude of aspirants an expe- 
rience of toil, danger, anxious life, an obscure death ; and 
instead of a sun rising high upon their path, opening to them a 
wide horizon, and filling it with the gladness of their fame, 
they have the scorching heat of a weary day ; and the shadow, 
which, at a distance, they pictured as the banner of their tri- 
umph, they find, upon advancing, often to be only the dimness 
of a garret or the blackness of their grave. The scholar, 
like the soldier, pants for distinction, and in the scholar it is a 
desire as humane as it is profound ; it is a generous desire, 
and yet it can be but rarely gratified. 

Men must content themselves to work and be forgotten. 
They must work on, work well, work faithfully ; and then, 
when their labor is finished, be satisfied to go into the fathom- 
less and the everlasting silence. The past, as it recedes, sinks 
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into benevolent oblivion; and nature inercifoUy prepares a 
new world for others as they come. The grass has been 
scarcely ten times renewed upon our graves, when neighbors 
forget who sleep beneath them ; aad the foteof men is that 
of writings. Every large library we enter, and every oldea 
folio we open, remind us of the focility with which ^ world 
fi[>rgets ; it is, in fact, the great winnowiog process, whereby 
the true seed of thought is preserved, that would otherwise rot 
in accumulating rubbish. 

The diffusion of knowledge, also, which characterizes our 
age, whilst it has increased the demand for literature, has also, 
in a much larger degree^ multiplied the <»ndidates for its dis- 
tinctions. Reputation becomes more and more difficult of 
attainment, and if attained, more and more transient and 
uncertain of possession. Literature, therefore, as a field for 
glory, is an arena where a tomb may be more eaeaiy found 
than laurels ; as a means of support, it is the very chance of 
chances. 

These remarks have peculiar force in reference to poetry. 
Mediocrity of hardship is held &tat ; it is doubly cursed ; it can 
procure neither fame nor food ; if sing it must, the crowd will 
not stop to listen, and while it sings it starves. In other days, 
poetic mediocrity was not utterly hopeless ; a lord who longed 
for praise, found a minstrel who wanted bread ; the peer swal- 
lowed the yearly ode, and the poet devoured his daily loaf. 
Mediocrity ate its venal portion in content, but genius took it 
with bitterness ; the one warbled away comfortably in the 
cage of patronage, the other drooped its pinions, or dashed 
them against the bars ; the one is now broken on the blast of 
an open public opinion, the other mounts prou<Uy upon the 
tempest, and rises to the sun. 

In criticism which is not merely literary, but moral also, it 
vill not seem inappropriate to refer to influences which create 

3try such as Crabbers, and to tendencies which it indicates* 
?he concerns of humble life are the principal tc^ics oo 
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which our poet dwells ; but, though in Crabbe they are dis* 
tiactlve, they have a prominent position in all the modern 
literature of English life. Sympathy is in others ; reality in 
Ciabbe. Goldsmith has idealized |he rural village in his 
lambent fancy and his melodious verse;, he deceives us into 
delight, and from childhood to old age, as Sir Walter Scott 
has said, we return to him with new desire, to his gentle 
pathos^ that moves the heart without storming the passions ; to 
his happy style, that wins attention without solicitation, that 
never taxes, cmd that never tires. The description of a poor 
country girl in the metropolis, towards the close of the 
Deserted Village, is a picture of lowly tragedy, which Crabbe 
might have conceived and painted. 

M€U[iy others I might name, but I pass on to Cowper. Cow* 
per, yet more than Goldsmith, had strong sympathies with the 
trials of the English poor. He was peculiarly fitted, by his 
simple habits and benignant genius, to take a strong interest 
in the concerns of lowly life. The objects amidst which he 
lived, and of which he loved to write, were, for the most part, 
unpretending and retired — the shaded walk, the neatly trimmed 
garden, the sunny corner, the nest of flowers, the grassy val- 
ley and the woodland hill, the social parlor, the cheerful 
winter fire. From these, and such things as these, his loving 
heart extracted a poetry which ccmnot fail of readers, while 
goodness has any place in letters, while the grace of purity 
can give comeliness to human speech. The poor man's 
labors and the poor man's cares were with him in his familiar 
thoughts : he paints, with true hand and inspired eye., the poor 
man's home, the virtues and the pleasures of his fireside, the 
sanctity of his domestic altar, the beauty of humble holiness, 
the griefs and the joys that lie along the path of laborious life. 
Of all writers, he is the most sinless in art and humor. What 
others turn to ribaldry or gall, he ^^ turns to prettiness ; " in 
expression, polished and effective ; in fancy, playful, chaste, 
rich ; he stirs up n^irth from the very bottom of the heart, uivv 

26 
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til the shaking sides are tired and the laughing eyes are dim ; 
yet in no word or hint does he leave a trace upon the soul 
which could shame the holiest memory in its holiest hour. 
Pungent, but not envenomed, uncompromising, but not unchari- 
table, grave in truth, gentle in ridicule, he makes nothing 
odious but sin, and he makes nothing laughable but iblly. 

Poetry such as this, and such as Crabbe's, is the creation 
of Christianity. It is the result of interests which Christianity 
lias developed, and of sympathies which it has inspired. 
Christianity has opened springs of joy and sorrow before un- 
touched ; it has called new and uniroagtned agencies into 
being. Man has received a redemption from contempt. It 
may not always save man from wrong, but it guards him 
from scorn ; much he may be made even now to suffer, but 
he can never be as he was, despised. By the gloiy it gives 
the soul, the lowly and the poor have gained importance, and 
with importance they have risen to a history and a literature. 



LESSON LXXX. 
The Same, concluded. Iwbm. 

The laboring classes of ancient nations afforded no scope 
for poetiy, no materials for story. In the universal vassalage 
which brooded over pagan states, no ideal interest coald per- 
tain to the unprivileged masses. There was nothing in the 
laughter or the tears of the multitude to command attention 
or dignify description; nothing to give embellishment to the 
feast, or gain an audience at the games. What was it to 
the proud and mighty, what was it to the learned and the 
brave, what was it to the philosophers of academy or the 
philosophers of porch, where helots lived or how helots died ? 



J 
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But Christiaiiity, in its revelation of a spiritual and immortal 
'beiog, has given man an infinite worth ; it has enriched him 
with an endowment independent of social distinctions, and 
transoendently superior to them. In restraining the passions, 
it has diversified and raised tliem ; in exalting woman, it has 
created the poetry of domestic life ; in ennobling every destiny, 
it has deepened and complicated all the tragic elements of our 
nature ; it has sublimed the catastrophe, both of good and evil ; 
the good with a holier joy, and the evil with a gloomier 
sadness. 

In beauty of forms, in harmonies of language, in incidents 
of romance, our times certainly cannot compete with ages 
that are gone ; but, assuredly, the poetry of those departed 
ages is more desirable than their practice. Greece and Rome, 
in their classical period, present, to our retrospective imagina- 
tions, a vista of most wondrous glory. We behold them in 
remote and majestic serenity, with the sun of an enchanting 
loveliness lingering over them ; we behold them in fragments 
of art, unapproachable and unrivalled ; we behold them in a 
long array of statues, temples, columns, but, while we muse 
delighted, we recall not the butcheries of the circus ; we are 
charmed with the music of noblest eloquence and divinest 
poetry, but while we are raptured with such hcmnonies, we 
hear not the groans of dying gladiators, we hear not the rab- 
ble yelb which drowned them, we come not in contact with 
slaveries wide almost as the world, that called forth no pity, 
and knew no hope ; we comprehend with no adequate con- 
ception the wilderness of evil which the gloom of heathenism 
covered ; the dark destinies which a ray from heaven scarcely 
pierced ; the wretchedness unsolaced, and the sin unrebuked ; 
which fancy shudders to paint, and faith is unwilling to 
believe. 

Europe, in the middle ages, has its glory too — a glory that 
deludes us with many fascinations. A picturesque and roman- 
tic splendor overspreads these ages, tut the obscurity which 
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gives them mystic grandeur to our fancies hides their evils 
from our disgust Belted knights and barons bold will be 
ever fine in story ; we call them up in their strength and 
bravery ; we not only reanimate them with a new life of 
resurrection, but we clothe them with a new light of trans' 
figuration. In this, as in all things, the beautiful is immortal, 
the bad has perished. These men rise up before us in their 
chivalric and heroic deeds, but the witnesses oi &eii^ crinnes 
do not come so quickly ; the serfs whom they trampled are 
nameless and numberless in the dust of centuries ; the cries 
of their midnight murders have passed to as deep a silence as 
the laughter of their midnight revels ; the eyes which they 
caused to weep have long closed in final slumber, and the 
hearts which they crushed are quiet in eternal rest. A poe- 
try of the poor, which must necessarily be a moral poetry, a 
poetry of sentiment and sympathy, has no alliance with the 
gorgeousness of chivalric times ; and the physical luxuriance 
and voluptuous personification, which belonged to pagan my- 
thology, have no ccNigruity with modem poetry. 

Poetry must embody faith, or it is an empty sound. Our 
faith has not taken the material universe from poetry, but it 
has changed their relations. We have not a distinct deity for 
every region of nature ; every object to us does not present 
an embodied god ; we see no goddess blush in the morning's 
dawn ; we behold no divinity clothing himself with light in 
the rising sun ; we hear no celestial anger in the tempest of 
the winds and the roaring of the seas ; we see no gods at 
peace in the serene calm of the blue sky, and the gladsome 
quiet of the verdant earth; we have no vision of liaiad or 
nymph, by stream or fountain, in glen or cavern. 

And it is not, as I have said, that creation is empty, or that 
poetry has deserted nature. The same beautiful nature is 
with us as with the ancients ; around us as around the men 
of other days ; around Wordsworth as around Homer, around 
Bryant as around Hesiod. Ages have not dimmed the sun, nor 
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dried up from the stars their rivers of light. The same glori- 
ous temple is above us, aad the same gorgeous floor beneath 
us ; the desert has stiil its spots of Eden, the sky has still 
its palaces of cloud, the universe is still the same ; but the 
'^gods many and the lords many,*^ which bewildered fancy 
fashioned, have dissolved before enlightened reason. One 
God and one Lord reigns upon the throne ; the King eternal 
and immortal sways the sceptre of the worlds, and commands 
the homage of their worship ; one spirit moves and lives in 
all ; one spirit guides and governs alL The ocean mirrors 
his immensity, the thunder shouts his praise ; cataracts, in 
the mighty wilderness, foam perennial incense ; the hills are 
his everlasting altars, and all the elements are his ministers. 
Hence our literature — above all, our poetry — has not only 
a more exalted inspiration, but a more expansive interest ; the 
poor have their importance as the rich, for Jehovah has made 
them both, and before Jehovah both are equal 



LESSON LXXXI. 
Flowers for the Heart Bluott. 

Floweks ! winter flowers 1 — the child is dead, 

The mother cannot speak : 
O, softly couch his little head. 

Or Mary's heart will brealf ! 

Amid those curls of flaxen hair 

This pale pink ribbon twine. 
And on the little bosom there 

Place ^is wan lock of mine. 
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How like a form in cold, white stone 

Tbe coffined infant lies ! 
Look, motber, on thy little one ! 
. And teais will fill thine eyes. 

She cannot weep ; more faint she grows. 

More deadly pale and still : 
Flowers 1 O, a flower ! a winter rose. 

That tiny hand to fill- 
Go, search the fields ! the lichen wet 

Bends o^er th^ unfailing well ; 
Beneath the furrow lingers yel 

The scarlet pin»pemeK 

Peeps not a snow-drop in the bower 
Where never froze the spring ? 

A daisy ! Ah ! brbg childhood's flower! 
The half-blown daisy bring! 

Yes, lay the daisy's little head 

Beside the little cheek ; 
O, haste I the last of five is dead t 

The childless cannot speak I 



LESSON LXXXn. 
7%tf First Mild Day of Spring, Wobdswoeth. 

It is the first mild day of March : 
Each minute, sweeter than before, 

The redbreast sings from the tall larch 
That stands beside our door. 
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There is a blessing in the air, 

Which seems a sense of joy to yield 
To the bare trees, and mountains bare, 

And grass in the green field. 

My sister ! (His a wish of mine) 

Now that our morning meal is done, 
Make haste, your morning task resign ; 

Come forth and feel the sun. 

Edward will come with you ; and pray 
Put on with speed your woodland drew; 

And bring no book ; for this one day 
We'll give to idleness. 

No joyless forms shall regulate 

Our living Calendar : 
We from to-day^ my friend^ wUl daU 

The opening of the year. 

Love, now a universal birth. 

From heart to heart is stealing. 
From earth to man, from man to eaith ; 

— It is the hour of feeling. 

One moment now may give us more 

Than fifty years of reason : 
Our minds will drink at every pore 

The spirit of the season. 

Some silent laws our hearts will make, 

Which they shall long obey : 
We for the year to come may take 

Our temper from to-day. 
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And from the blessed gower that rolls 

Aboot, below, above. 
We'll fmne the measoie of our souls 

They shall be tuned to knre. 



LESSON LXXXm. 
Evening in Italy. Btbom. 

The moon is up, and yet it is not night ; 

Sunset divides the sky with her ; a sea 
Of glory streams along the alpine height 

Of blue Friuli^s mountains ; heaven is free 
From clouds, but of all colors seems to be, 

Melted to one vast iris of the west, 
Where the day joins the past eternity ; 

While, on the other hand, meek Dianas crest 
Floats through the azure air — an island of the blest I 

A single star is at her side, and reigns 

With her o^er half the lovely heaven ; but still 
Yon sunny sea heaves brightly, and remains 

Rolled o^er the peak of the far RhsBtian hill. 
As day -and night contending were, until 

Nature reclaimed her order : — gently flows 
The deep-dyed Brenta, where their hues instil 

The odorous purple of a new-born rose. 
Which streams upon her stream, and glassed within it 
glows. 

Filled with the face of heaven, wlkksh from aiar 
Comes down upon the waters : all its hues, 
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From the rich sunset to the rising star, 

Their magical variety diffuse : 
And now they change ; a paler shadow strews 

Its mantle o'er the mountains ; parting day 
Dies like the dolphin, whom each pang imbues 

With a new color as it gasps away. 
The last still loveliest, till — His gone — and all it 

gray- 



LESSON LXXXIV. 

Approach of Age. Ciubbb. 

Six years had passed, and forty ere the six, 

When Time began to play his usual tricks ; 

The locks, once comely in a virgin's sight, 

Locks of pure brown, displayed th' encroaching white ; 

The blood, once fervid, now to cool began, 

And time's strong pressure to subdue the man. 

I rode or walked as I was wont before, 

But now the bounding spirit was no more ; 

A moderate pace would now my body heat ; 

A walk of moderate length distress my feet. 

I showed my stranger guest those hills sublime. 

But said, " The view is poor ; we need not climb." 

At a friend's mansion I began to dread 

The cold, neat parlor, and the gay, glazed bed : 

At home I felt a more decided taste. 

And must have all things in my order placed. 

I ceased to hunt ; my horses pleased me less, — 

My dinner more ; — I learned to play at chess. 

I took my dog and gun, but saw the brute 

Was disappointed that I did not shoot. 
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My morning walks I now could bear to lose. 

And blessed the shower that gave me rest to choose : 

In fact, I felt a languor steeling on ; 

The active arm, the agile hand, were gone ; 

Small daily actions into habits grew, 

And new dislike to forms and fashions new. 

I loved my trees in order to dispose ; 

I numbered peaches, looked how stocks arose ; 

Told the same story oft — in short, began to prose. 

LESSON LXXXV. 
The Influence of Woman. Banibl Webstbh. 

It is by the promulgation of sound morals in the commu« 
nity, and more especially by the training and instruction of 
the young, that woman performs her part toward the preser- 
vation of a free government It is generally admitted that 
public liberty, the perpetuity of a £we constitution, rests on 
the virtue and intelligence of the community which enjoys it. 
How is that virtue to be inspired, and how is that intelligence 
to be communicated? Bonaparte once asked Madame de 
Stael in what manner he could most promote the happiness 
of France. Her reply is full of political wisdom. She said, 
" Instruct the mothers of the French people." Mothers are, 
indeed, the affectionate and effective teachers of the human 
race. The mother begins her process of training with the 
tnfant in her arms. It is she who directs, so to speak, its first 
mental and spiritual pulsations. She conducts it along the im- 
pressible years of childhood and youth, and hopes to deliver it 
to the rough contests and tumultuous scenes of life, armed by 
those good principles which her child has received from ma 
ternal care and love. 
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If we draw within the circle of our contemplatioD the moth- 
ers of a civilized nation, what do we see ? We hehold so 
many artificers ^working, not on frail and perishable matter, 
bnt on the immortal mind, moulding and fashioning beings 
who are to exist forever. We applaud the artist whose skill 
and genius present the mimic man upon the canvas ; we ad^. 
mire and celebrate -the sculptor who works out that same 
image in enduring marble ; but- how insignificant are these 
achievements, though the highest and the fairest in all the 
departments of art, in comparison with the great vocation of 
human mothers ! They work, not upon the canvas that shall 
fail, or the marble that shall crumble into dust, but upon mind, 
upon spirit, which is to last forever, and which is to bear, for 
good or evil, throughout its duration, the impress of a mother^s 
plastic hand. 

I have already expressed the opinion, which all allow to be 
correct, that our security for the duration of the free institu- 
tions which bless our country depends upon the habits of vir- 
tue, and the prevalence of knowledge and of education. Knowl- 
edge does not comprise all which is contained in the larger 
term of education. The feelings are to be disciplined ; the 
passions are to be restrained ; true and worthy motives are to 
be inspired ; a profound religious feeling is to be instilled, and 
pure morality inculcated under all ciifcumstances. All this is 
comprised in education. Mothers who are faithful to this 
grand duty will tell their children that neither in political nor 
in any other concerns of life can man ever withdraw himself 
from the perpetual obligations of conscience and of duty , 
that in every act, whether public or private, he incurs a just 
responsibility ; and that in no condition is he warranted in tri- 
fling with important rights and obligations. They will impress 
upon their children the truth, that the exercise of the elective 
franchise is a social duty, of as solemn a nature as man can 
be called to perform ; that a man may not innocently trifle 
with his vote ; that every free elector is a trustee, as well for 
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Others as himself; and that every man and every measure he 
supports has an important bearing on the interests of others as 
well as on his own. It is in the inculcation of high and pure 
morals, such as these, that, in a free republic, woman performs 
her sacred duty, and fulfils her destiny. 



LESSON LXXXVI. 
Three Pictures of Boston, Eowaxd Eybbstt. 

To understand the character of the commerce of our own 
oity, we must not look merely at one point, but at the whole 
circuit of country, of which it is the business centre. We 
must not contemplate it only at this present moment of time, 
but we must bring before our imaginations, as in the shifting 
scenes of a diorama, at least three successive historical and 
topographical pictures ; and truly instructive I think it would 
be to see them delineated on canvas. We must survey the 
first of thiem in the company of the venerable John Winthrop, 
the founder of the state. Let us go up with him, on the day 
of his landing, the seventeenth of June, 1630, to the heights 
of yonder peninsula, as yet without a name. Landward 
stretches a dismal forest ; seaward, a waste of waters, unspot- 
ted with a sail, except that of his own ship. At the foot of 
the hill you see the cabins of Walford and the Spragues, who 
— the latter a year before, the former still earlier — had ad- 
ventured to this spot, untenanted else by any child of civiliza- 
tion. On the other side of the river lies Mr. Blackstone^s 
farm. It comprises three goodly hills, converted by a spring- 
tide into three wood-crowned islets ; and it is mainly valued 
for a noble spring of fresh water which gushes from the 
northern slope of one of these hills, and which furnished, in 
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the course of the summer, the motiye for transferriog the seat 
of the infant settlement This shall be the first picture. 

The second shall be contemplated from the same spot, — 
the heights of Charlestown, — on the same day, the eventful 
seventeenth of June, one hundred and forty-five years later, 
namely, in the year 1775. A terrific scene of war rages on 
the top of the hill. Wait for a favorable moment, when the 
volumes of fiery smoke roll away, and over the masts of that 
sixty-gun ship, whose batteries are blazing upon the hill, you 
behold Mr. Blackstone^s farm changed to an ill-built town of 
about two thousand dwelling-houses ^ mostly of wood, with 
scarce any public buildings, but eight or nine churches, the 
old State House, and Faneuil Hall ; Roxbury beyond, an in- 
significant village ; a vacant marsh in all the space now occu- 
pied by Cambridgeport and East Cambridge, by Chelsea and 
East Boston ; and beneath your feet the town of Charlestown, 
consisting in the morning of a line of about three hundred 
houses, wrapped in a sheet of fiames at noon, and reduced at 
eventide to a heap of ashes. 

But those fires are kindled on the altar of Liberty. Amer- 
ican independence is established. American commerce smiles 
CD the spot ; and now, from the top of one of the triple hills 
of Mr. Blackstone's farm, a stately edifice arises, which seems 
to invite us as to an observatory. As we look down from this 
iofty structure, we behold the third picture — a crowded, busy 
scene. Wo see beneath us a city containing one hundred and 
forty thousand inhabitai\ts, and mainly built of brick and gran- 
ite. Vessels of every description are moored at the wharves. 
Lfong lines of commodious and even stately houses cover a 
space which, within the memory of man, was in a state of 
nature. Substantial blocks of warehouses and stores have 
forced their way to the channel. Faneuil Hall itself, the con- 
secrated and unchangeable, has swelled to twice its original 
dimensions. Athenseums, hospitals, asylums, and infirmaries 
adorn the streets. The school-house rears its modest front in 

27 
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every quarter of the city, and sixty or seventy churches attest ^i 
that the children are content to walk in the good old ways of n 
their fathers. in 

Connected with the city by bridges, avenues, or ferries, 
you behold a range of towns, most of them municipally 
distinct, but all of, them in reality forming, with Bost()n, one 
vast metropolis, animated by one commercial life. Shading 
off from these, you see that most lovely background, a sue- -^ 
cession of happy settlements, spotted with villas, farm-houses, 
and cottages ; united to Boston by a constant intercourse ; sus- , 
taining the capital from their fields and gardens, and prosper- ^^ 
ous in the reflux of the city's wealth. Of the social life . 
included within this circuit, and of all that in times past has . 
adorned and ennobled it, commercial industry has been an ^ 
active element, and has exalted itself by its intimate associa- , 
tion with every thing else we hold dear. Within this circuit ^ 
what memorials strike the eye ! — what recollections — what . 
institutions — what patriotic treasures and names that cannot 
die 1 There lie the canonized precincts of Lexington and 
Concord ; there rise the sacred heights of Dorchester and . 
Charlestown ; there is Harvard, the ancient and venerable, \ 
foster-child of public and private liberality in every part of the 
state ; to whose existence Charlestown gave the first impulse, | 
to whose growth and usefulness the opulence of Boston has 
at all times ministered with open hand. 

Still farther on than the eye can reach, lines of com- 
munication by railroad and steam have, within our own day, 
united with the capital, by bands of iron, a still broader circuit 
of towns and villages. Hark to the voice of life and business ; 
which sounds along the lines ! While we speak, one of them 
is shooting onward to the illimitable west, and all are uniting 
with the other kindred enterprises, to form one harmonious 
and prosperous whole, in which town and country, agriculture 
and manufactures, labor and capital, art and nature, — wrought 

* compacted into one grand system, — are constantly gath- 
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ering and diffusing, concentrating and radiating the econom- 
ical, the social, the moral blessings of a liberal and diffusive 
commerce. 



LESSON LXXXVn. 
Green M&unt Cemetery ^ at Baltimore. J. P. KsviraDT. 

I KNOW not where the eye may find more pleasing land* 
scapes than those which surround us. Here, within our en- 
closures, how aptly do these sylvan embellishments harmonize 
with the design of the place 1 — this venerable grove of ao- 
eient forest ; this lawn, shaded with choicest trees ; that green 
meadow, where the brook creeps through the tangled thicket 
begemmed with wild flowers; these embowered alle3rs and 
pathways, hidden in shrubbery ; and that grassy kndl, studded 
with evergreens, and sloping to the cool dell where the foun- 
tain ripples over its pebbly bed ; — alf hemmed in by yon nat- 
ural screen of foliage, which seems to separate this beautiful 
spot from the world, and devote it to the tranquil uses to which 
it is now to be applied. 

Beyond the gate that guards these precincts, we gaze upon 
a landscape rife widi all the charms that hill and dale, 
forest-clad heights, and cultivated fields may contribute to 
enchant the eye. lliat stream, which northward cleaves 
the woody hills, comes murmuring to our feet, rich with 
the reflections of the bright heaven and the green earth; 
thence, lieaping along between its granite banks, hastens toward 
the city whose varied outline of tower, steeple, and dome, 
gilded by the evening sun and softened by the haze, seems to 
sleep in perspective against the southern sky ; and there, fitly 
stationed within our view, that noble column, destined to im- 
mortality from the name it bears, lifls high above the ancient 
oaks that crown the hill the venerable form of the Father of 
his Country, a majestic image of the deathlessness of virtue. 
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Though scarce a half hoards walk from yon living marl,* 
where one hundred thousand human beings toil in their noisy 
crafls, here the deep quiet of the country reigns, broken by 
no ruder voice than such aa marka the tranquiHity of rural life, 
— the voice of "birds on branches warbling,'* — the lowing 
of distant cattle, and the whetting of the mower's scythe. 
Yet tidings of the city not unpleasantly reach the ear in the 
faint murmur which at intervals ia borne hither upon the 
freshening breeze, and more gratefully still in the deep tones 
of that cathedral beU, 

<* Swmging slow, with sullen roar,'' 

as morniiig and noon, and richer at eventide, it flings its peeU 
ing melody acfoss these shades, with aa invocation that might 
charm the lingering visitor ta prayer. 



LESSON LXXXVIIL 
Consistency of Character, Mbs. Tuthill. 

I KNOW a lady — would that her modesty would permit me 
to name her — who furnishes an admirable example of con- 
sisteucy of character, which is the very keystone of the arch, 
giving cornpleteness and streogtbto all the virtues; 

As a Christian, she has fervent piety, without the least 
tincture of austerity. She is liberal and catholic in her view? 
and feelings towards other denominations, and at the same 
time maintains a strong and wholesome attachment to the 
church to which she belongs. With genuine meekness and 
humDity, she possesses self-respect, and does not disclaim the 
respect of others. Her cheerfulness i^mngs from good health 
and a good conscience ; she is never light-minded and frivo* 

* The citv of BHltimore* 



J 
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lous. In her most sober moments, she is not gloomy. She 
has quickness of perception to discern whatever is sinful in 
others, and moral courage to warn and reprove, without 
severity or bitterness towards the offender. Her charity is 
open, but not ostentatious. Possessing uncommon disinterest- 
cdness, her motives are oAen misunderstood by the selfish, and 
oftener misrepresented ; yet she submits to reproach without 
a murmur ; though naturally extremely susceptible to public 
opinion, she has fortified her miud to meet injustice. She 
yields to the world when it would be unwise to differ, but 
makes no compromise that involves a sacrifice of principle. 
Althou^ uncommonly active in doing good to all within her 
sphere of usefulness, she neglects not the culture of that per- 
sonal, spiritual religion, which results from devotion and close 
habitual introspection. 

This lady's intellectual character has been mostly formed 
by self-education. She is learned, without the slightest ap- 
proach to pedantry. Her memory is so tenacious, that she is 
minute and circumstantial, but not tedious. The expressions 
she uses in conversation are so clear and correct, that you 
become possessed of her ideas, scarcely perceiving the me- 
dium through which they have been communicated. Her 
imagination is vivid and lively, but sobered and chastened by 
a strong discriminating judgment. Hers is not a mascuHtie 
mind ; it is peculiarly, sweetly feminine, so that her learning 
and her superiority are pardoned by the other sex ; they set 
so gracefully and becomingly, that they never obtrude them- 
selves into notice. 

My amiable friend's manners are " the outward and visible 
sign " of her noble character. Perhaps, in these free-and- 
easy days, they may be thought too formal ; when dignity was 
considered essential, they would have been admired as a 
model. She is self-possessed, without that impudent assur- 
ance which provokes censure from its total indifierence to 
public opinion, and wounds the beholder's self-esteem. In. 

27* 
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her dignity there was no hanghtiness; the most timid and 
bashful girl would seek shelter under her superiority, sure of 
that kind considerateness .which the highly gHled and natu- 
rally modest ever show to shrinking diffidence. The grace of 
this lady's manners is not altogether the borrowed grace of 
art, that is termed elegance ; her heart, full of love and 
good will, diffuses kindness and unction over her whole 
demeanor. 

In her intercourse with the world, and in her family, she has 
all the prudence necessary for the safe conduct of affiiirs. 
Her economy is systematic, without a touch of meanness. 
She knows the value of wealth for the comfort it secures, and 
as a means of bestowing benefits ; her mind is too noble for 
avarice to find there a dwelling-place. 

Her decision of character prevents her actions from being 
the sport of circumstances. Her generosity is far removed 
from prodigality ; she has the courage to say no to the most 
earnest solicitation to a popular charity, if her judgment does 
not fully approve, or her funds have been consecrated to some 
other use. Industrious herself, she is careful that her family 
imitate the example ; yet their hours of recreation she strives 
to make agreeable, by joining cordially in promoting innocent 
hilarity. 

This sketch might be thought incomplete, if nothing were 
said of the fnamentotis business of the toilet. Our friend is 
not neglectful of her apparel ; her dress is always scrupu- 
lously neat ; but if it does not fit with the trim precision of a 
milliner's doll, she would be satisfied. She would not will- 
ingly ofifend the eye of good taste in the choice of colors ; 
she would prefer being in the fashion to being out of it ; yet 
it is evident that no time has been taken from other duties to 
attend to this, and that dress is not the first, second, and third 
thing in her mind. 

Being thus beautifully consistent herself, is not this lady a 
severe censor upon those who are less so ? In example she 
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may be, but in words, never. The law of kindness dwells 
upon her lips, and the bright iside of character seems ever 
present to her generous mind. 



LESSON LXXXIX. 
Value of Time. Db. JoHiraoN. 

An ancient poet, unreasonably discontented at the present 
state of things, which his system of opinions obliged him to 
represent in its worst form, has observed of the earth, '' that 
its greater part is covered by the uninhabitable ocean ; that, 
of the rest, some is encumbered with naked mountains, and 
some lost under barren sands ; some scorched with uninter- 
raitted heat, and some petrified with perpetual frost ; so that 
only a few regions remain for the production of fruits, the pas« 
ture of cattle, and the accommodation of man." 

The same observation may be transferred to the time 
allotted us in our present state. When we have deducted all 
that is absorbed in sleep ; all that is inevitably appropriated to 
the demands of nature, or irresistibly engrossed by the tyranny 
of custom ; all that passes in regulating the superficial deco- 
rations of life, or is given up in the reciprocations of civility 
to the disposal of others ; all that is torn from us by the vio- 
lence of disease, or stolen imperceptibly away by lassitude 
and languor, — we shall find that part of our duration very small 
of which we can truly call ourselves masters, or which we can 
spend wholly at our own choice. Many of our hours are lost 
in a rotation of petty cares, in a constant recurrence of the 
same employments ; many of our provisions for ease and hap- 
piness are always exhausted by the present day ; and a great 
part of our existence serves no other purpose than that of 
enabling us to enjoy the rest. 
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Of the few momeDts which are left ia our disposal, it may 
reasonably be expected that we should be so frugal as to let 
none of them slip from us without some equivalent ; and, per- 
haps, it might be found that as the earth, however straitened 
by rocks and waters, is capable of producing more than all its 
inhabitants are able to consume, our lives, though much con- 
tracted by incidental distraction, would yet afford us a large 
space vacant to the exercise of reason and virtue ; that we 
want not time, but diligence, for great performances ; and that 
we squander much of our allowance, even while we think it 
sparing and insufficient. 

This natural and necessary comminution of our lives, per- 
haps, oAen makes us insensible of the negligence with whicti 
we suffer them to slide away. We never consider ourselves 
as possessed at once of time sufficient for any great design, 
and therefore indulge ourselves in fortuitous amusements. 
We think it unnecessary to take an account of a few supernu- 
merary moments, which, however employed, could have pro- 
duced little advantage, and which were exposed to a thousand 
chances of disturbance and interruption. 

It is observable that, either by nature or by habit, our facul- 
ties are fitted to images of a certain extent, to which we adjust 
great things by division, and little things by accumulation. 
Of extensive surfaces we can only take a survey, as the parts 
succeed one another ; and atoms we cannot perceive till they 
are united into masses. Thus we break the vast periods of 
time into centuries and years ; and thus, if we would know the 
amount of moments, we must agglomerate them into days and 
weeks. 

The proverbial oracles of our parsimonious ancestors have 
informed us that the fatal waste of fortune is by small ex- 
penses, by the profusion of sums too little singly to alarm our 
caution, and which we never suffer ourselves to consider 
tog«ther. Of the same kind is the prodigality of life : he that 
hopes to look back hereafter with satisfaction upon past years,. 
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must learn to know the present value of single minutes, and 
endeavor to let no particle of time fall useless to the ground. 

It is usual for those who are advised to the attainment of 
any new qualification, to look upon themselves as required to 
change the general course of their conduct, to dismiss busi« 
ness, and exclude pleasure, and to devote their days and nights 
to a particular attention. But all common degrees of excel- 
lence are attainable at a lower price : he that should steadily 
and resolutely assign to any science or language those inter- 
stitial vacancies which intervene in the most crowded variety 
of diversion or employment, would find every day new irra- 
diations of knowledge, and discover how much more is to be 
hoped from frequency and perseverance, than from violent 
efforts and sudden desires; efforts which are soon remitted 
when they encounter difficulty, and desires which, if il.< y are 
indulged too often, will shake- off the authority of reason, and 
range capriciously from one object to another. 

The disposition to defer every important design to a time 
of leisure, and a state of settled uniformity, proceeds, gener- 
ally, from a false estimate of the human powers. If we ex- 
cept those gigantic and stupendous intelligences who are said 
to grasp a system by intuition, and bound forward from one 
series of conclusions to another, without regular steps through 
intermediate propositions, the most successful students make 
their advances in knowledge by short flights, between each of 
which the mind may lie at rest. For every single act of pro- 
gression a short time is sufficient ; and it is only necessary 
that, whenever that time is afforded, it be well employed. 

Few minds will be long confined to severe and laborious 
meditation ; and when a successful attack on knowledge has 
been made, the student recreates himself with the contempla- 
tion of his conquest, and forbears another incursion till the 
new-acquired truth has become familiar, and his curiosity calls 
upon him for fresh gratifications. Whether the time of inter- 
mission is spent in company or in solitude, in necessary 

V 
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business or in voluntary levities, the understanding is equally 
abstracted from the object of inquiry ; but, perhaps, if it be 
detained by occupations less pleasing, it returns again to study 
with greater alacrity than when it is glutted with ideal pleas- 
ures, and surfeited with intemperance of application. He that 
W\\\ not suffer himself to be discouraged by fancied impossi- 
bilities, may sometimes find his abilities invigorated by the 
necesssity of exerting them in short intervals, as the force of 
a current is increased by the contraction of its channel. 

From some cause like this it has probably proceeded that, 
among those who have contributed to the advancement of 
learning, many have risen to eminence in opposition to all the 
obstacles which external circumstances could place in their 
way, amidst the tumult of business, the distresses of poverty, 
or the dissipations of a wandering and unsettled state. A 
great part of the life of Erasmus was one continual peregri- 
nation : ill supplied with the gifts of fortune, and led from 
city to city, and from kingdom to kingdom, by the hopes of 
patrons and preferment, — hopes which always flattered and 
always deceived him, — he yet found means, by unshaken con- 
stancy, and a vigilant improvement of those hours which, in 
the midst of the most restless activity, will remain unengaged, 
to write more than another, in the same condition, would have 
hoped to read. Compelled by want to attendance and solici- 
tation, and so much versed in common life, that he has trans- 
mitted to us the most perfect delineation of the manners of his 
age, he joined to his knowledge of the world such application 
to books, that he will stand forever in the first rank of literary 
heroes. How this proficiency was obtained he sufiiciently 
discovers, by informing us that the Praise of Folly, one of 
his most celebrated performances, was composed by him on 
the road to Italy, lest the hours which he was obliged to 
spend on horseback should be trifled away without regard to 
literature. 

An Italian philosopher expressed in hii^ motto, that time was^ 
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Am estate; an estate, indeed, which will produce nothing 
without cultivation, but wi!! always abundantly repay the la- 
bors of industry, and satisfy the most extensive desires, if no 
part of it be suffered to lie waste by negligence, to be overrun 
with noxious plants, or laid out for show rather than for use. 



LESSON XC. 
Nevei" be idle, ANo^^rMous. 

One day, on my return from the village, 4 was driven to 
take shelter from a rain-storm in a little hovel by the road-side 
— a sort of cobbler's stall. The tenant and his son were upon 
their work, and, after the customary use of greetings, I en- 
tered familiarly into talk with them. Before I had been with 
them long, the old man found that there lacked something for 
his work, and, in order to provide it, he sent his son out on a 
job of some five minutes. The interval was a short one, but 
it was too long for his active impatience ; he became uneasy, 
shuffled about the room, and at last took up some scraps of 
leather, and fell to work upon them. " For," said he, " it will 
never do, you know, to be idle — '- not at any rate — I should 
faint away." 

I happened just then to be in an impressible mood, without 
occupation myself, and weighed somewhat down by the want 
of it; accordingly the phrase — the oddness of it in the first 
place, and still more the sense — made a deep and lasting im- 
pression upon me. As soon as the rain had spent itself, I 
went my way homeward, ruminating and revolving what I 
had heard, like a curious man over a riddle. I could not have 
bestowed my thoughts better ; the subject concerned me near- 
ly ; it went to the very heart of my happiness. Some people 
are perpetual martyrs to idleness ; others have only their turns 
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and returns of it I was of the latter class — ^a reluctant, im- 
patient idler ; nevertheless, I was so much within the mischief 
as to feel that the words came home to me. They stung my 
conscience severely ; they were gall and wormwood for me. 
Nevertheless, I dwelt so long, albeit, perhaps, unwillingly, 
upon the expression, that I became, as it were, privy to it ; 
I was in a condition to feel and revere its efficacy ; I deter- 
mined to make much of it, to realize it in use, to act it out 

I had heard and read repeatedly that idleness is a very 
great evil ; but the censure did not appear to me to come up 
to the real truth. I began to think that it was not only a very 
great evil, but the greatest evil ; and not only the greatest 
one, but in fact the only one — the only mental one, I mean ; 
for, of course, as to morality, a man may be very active, and 
very viciously active too. But the one great sensible and 
conceivable evil is that of idleness. No man is wretched in 
his energy. There can be no pain in a fit ; a soldier at the 
full height of his spirit, and in the heat of contest, is uncon- 
scious even of a wound ; the orator in the full flow of rhetoric is 
altogether exempt from the pitifulness of gout and rheumatism. 
To be occupied, in its first meaning, is to be possessed as by 
a tenant — and see the significancy, the reality, of first mean- 
ings. When the occupation is once complete, when the ten- 
ancy is full, there can be no entry for any evil spirit : but idle- 
ness is emptiness ; where it is, there the doors are thrown open, 
and the evil spirits troop in. 

The words of the old cobbler were oracular to me. They 
were constantly in my thoughts, like the last voice of his vic- 
tim in those of the murderer ; my mind was pregnant with 
them ; the seed was good, and sown in a good soil — it brought 
forth the fruit of satisfaction. 

It is the odds and ends of our time, its orts and ofials laid 
up, as they usually are, in corners, to decay and perish there, 
instead of being used out as they should be, — these, I say, are 
the occasions of our moral unsoundness and corruption : a 
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dead fly, little thing as it is, will spoil a whole box of the most 
precious ointment ; and idleness, if it be once suffered, though 
but for a brief while, is sure, by the communication of its list- 
less quality, to clog and cumber the clock-work of the whole 
day. It is the ancient enemy — the Old Man of the Arabian 
Tales. Once take him upon your shoulders, and he is not to 
be shaken off so easily. 

I had a notion of these truths, and I framed my plan after 
their rules. I resolved that every minute should be occupied 
by thought, word, or act, or, if none of these, by intention ; 
vacancy was my only outcast, the scape-goat of my proscrip- 
tion. For this my purpose, I required a certain energy of will, 
as indeed this same energy is requisite for every other good 
thing of every sort and kind ; without it we are as powerless 
as grubs, noisome as ditch-water, vague, loose, and unpredes- 
tinate as the clouds above our heads. However, I had suffi- 
cient of this energy to serve me for that turn ; I felt the excel- 
lence of the practice, I was penetrated with it through all my 
being, I clung to it, I cherished it. I made a point of every 
thing; I was active, brisk, and animated (O, how true is that 
word !) in all things that I did, even to the picking up of a glove, 
or asking the time of day. If I ever felt the approach, the 
first approach, of the insidious languor, I said at once within 
myself, " In the next quarter of an hour I will do such a thing ;" 
and it was done, and much more than that into the bargain : 
my mind was set in motion, my spirits stirred and quickened, 
and raised to their proper height. I watched the cloud, and 
dissipated it at its first gathering, as well knowing that, if it 
could grow but to the largeness of a man's hand, it would 
spread out every where, arid darken my whole horizon. 

O that this example might be as profitable to others as tho 
practice has been to myself! How rich would be the reward 
of this book, if its readers would but take it to heart in this one 
article ! — if the simple truths that it here speaks could prompt 
them to take their happiness into their own hands, and learn 
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the value of industry, not from what they may have heard of 
it, but because they have themselves tried and felt it ! In the 
first place, its direct and immediate value, inasmuch as it 
quickens, and cheers, and gladdens every moment that it oc» 
cupies, and keeps off the evil one by repelling him at the out- 
posts, instead of admitting him to a doubtful, perhaps a deadly, 
struggle in the citadel ; and again its more remote, but no 
less certain, value, as the mother of many virtues when it has 
once grown into the temper of the mind, and the nursing 
mother of many more. 

And if we gain so much by its entertainment, how much 
more must we not lose by its neglect! Our vexations are 
annoying to us, the disappointments of life are grievous, its 
calamities deplorable, its indulgences and lusts sinful ; but our 
idleness is worse than all these, and more painful, and more 
hateful, and in the amount of its consequences, if not in its 
very essence, more sinful than even sin itself — just as the 
stock is more fruitful than any branch that springs from it. 
In fine, do what you will, only do something, and that actively 
and energetically. Read, converse, sport, think, or study, — 
the whole range is open to you, — only let your mind be full, 
and then you will want little or nothing to fulfil your happi- 
ness. 



LESSON XCI. 

Summer, Bktant. 

It is a sultry day ; the sun has drunk 
The dew that lay upon the morning grass ; 
There is no rustling in the lofty elm 
That canopies my dwelling, and its shade 
Scarce cools me. All is silent, save the faint 
And interrupted murmur of the bee, 
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Settling on the sick flowers, and then again 
Instantly on the wing. The plants around 
Feel the too potent fervors : the tall maize 
Rolls up its long, green leaves ; the clover dioops 
Its tender foliage, and declines its blooms. 
But far in the fierce sunshine tower the hills. 
With all their growth of woods, silent and stem, 
As if the scorching heat and dazzling light 
Were but an element they loved. Bright clouds, 
Motionless pillars of the brazen heaven, — 
Their bases on the mountains, their white tops 
Shining in the far ether, — fire the air 
With a reflected radiance, and make turn 
The gazer's eye away. For me, I lie 
Languidly in the shade, where the thick turf, 
Yet virgin from tlie kisses of the sun. 
Retains some freshness, and I woo the wind 
That still delays its coming. Why so slow. 
Gentle and voluble spirit of the air ? 
O, come and breathe ypon the fainting earth 
Coolness and life ! Is it that in his caves 
He hears me ^ See, on yonder woody ridge. 
The pine is bending his proud top, and now. 
Among the nearer groves, chestnut and oak 
Are tossing their green boughs about. He comes 1 
Lo, where the grassy meadow runs in waves I 
The deep distressful silence of the scene 
Breaks up with mingling of unnumbered sounds 
And universal motion. He is come. 
Shaking a shower of blossoms from the shrubs. 
And bearing on their fragrance ; and he brings 
Music of birds, and rustling of young boughs, 
And sound of swaying branches, and the voice 
Of distant waterfalls. All the green herbs 
Are stirring on his breath : a thousand flowers, 
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By the road-side and borders of the brook, 
Nod gayly to each other : glossy leaves 
Are twinkling in the sun, as if the dew 
Were on them yet, and silver waters break 
Into small waves and sparkle as he comes. 



LESSON XCIL 

Christmas. Colemdge. 

The frost performs its secret ministry, 
Unhelped by any wind. The owlet's cry 
Came loud — and bark, again ! loud as before. 
The inmates of my cottage, all at rest. 
Have left me to that solitude which suits 
Abstruser musings ; save that at my side 
My cradled infant slumbers peacefully. 
Tis calm, indeed ! so calm, that it disturbs 
And vexes meditation with its strange 
And extreme silentness. Sea, hill, and wood, 
This populous village ! Sea, and hill, and wood. 
With all the numberless goings on of life, 
Inaudible as dreams ! The thin blue flame 
Lies on my low-burnt fire, and quivers not ; 
Only that film, which fluttered on the grate-. 
Still flutters there, the sole unquiet thing. 
Methinks its motion, in this hush of nature, 
Gives it deep sympathies with me who live. 
Making it a companionable form. 
Whose puny flaps and freaks the idling Spirit 
By its own moods interprets, every where 
Echo or mirror seeking of itself, 
And makes a toy of Thought. 
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But O, how oft, 
How oft, at school, with most believing mind, 
Presageful, have I gazed upon the bars, 
To watch that fluttering stranger ! and as oft. 
With imclosed lids, already had I dreamed 
Of my sweet birthplace, and the old church tower, 
Whose bells — the poor man^s only music — rang 
From mom to evening, all the hot fair-day. 
So sweetly, that they stirred and haunted me 
With a wild pleasure, falling on mine ear 
Most like articulate sounds of things to come ! 
So gazed I, till the soothing things I dreamed 
Lulled me to sleep, and sleep prolonged my dreams ! 
And so I brooded all the following morn, 
Awed by the stern preceptor's face, mine eye 
Fixed with mock study on my swimming book; 
Save if the door half opened, and I snatched 
A hasty glance, and still my heart leaped up, 
For still I hoped to see the stranger's face. 
Townsman, or aunt, or sister more beloved. 
My playmate, when we both were clothed alike 1 

Dear babe, that sleepest cradled by my side. 
Whose gentle breathings, heard in this deep calm, 
Fill up the interspersed vacancies 
And momentary pauses of the thought ! 
My babe so beautiful ; it thrills my heart 
With tender gladness thus to look at thee. 
And think that thou shalt learn far other lore, 
And in far other scenes ! For I was reared 
In the great city, pent 'mid cloisters dim. 
And saw nought lovely but the sky and stars. 
But thou, my babe ! shalt wander like a breeze 
By lakes and sandy shores, beneath the crags 
Of ancient mountain, and beneath the clouds, 
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Which image in their bulk both lakes and shores 
And mountain crags ; so shalt thou see and Hear 
The lovely shapes and sounds intelligible 
Of that eternal language, which thy God 
Utters, who from eternity doth teach 
Himself in all, and all things in himself. 
Great universal Teacher ! he shall mould 
Thy spirit, and by giving niake it ask. 

Therefore all seasons shall be sweet to thee, 

Whether the sumnf>er clothe the general earth 

With greenness, or the redbreast sit and sing 

Betwixt the tufts of snow on the bare branch 

Of mossy apple-tree, while the night thatch 

Smokes in the sun thaw ; whether the eave-drops fall. 

Heard only in the trances of the blast. 

Or if the secret ministry of frost 

Shall hang them up in silent icicles. 

Quietly shining to the quiet moon. 



LESSON XCIII. 
Scene from the Hunchback, Knowlbs. 

Tinsel, Believe me. You shall profit by my training ; 
You grow a lord apace. I saw you meet 
A bevy of your former friends, who fain 
Had shaken hands with you. You gave them fingers ! 
You're now another man. Your house is changed — 
Your table changed — your retinue — your horse ; 
Where once you rode a hack, you now back blood ; — 
Befits it, then, you also change your friends ! 
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Enter Williams. 

WiU. A gentleman would see your lordship. 

Tin. Sir ! 
What's that ? 

Will. A gentleman would see his lordship. 

Tin. How know you, sir, his lordship is at home ? 
Is he at home because he goes not out ? 
He's not at home, though there you see hira, sir, 
Unless he certify that he's at home ! 
Bring up the name of the gentleman, and then 
Your lord will know if he's at 'home or not. 

[Williams goes out. 
Your man was porter to some merchant's door. 
Who never taught him better breeding than 
To speak the vulgar truth. — Well, sir ? 

Williams having reentered. 

Will. His name. 
So please your lordship, Markham. 

Tin, Do you know 

The thing ? 

Rock. Right well ! P faith, a hearty fellow, 
Son to a worthy tradesman, who would do 
Great things with little means ; so entered him 
In the Temple. A good fellow, on my life. 
Nought smacking of his stock ! 

Tin. You've said enough ! 

His lordship 's not at home. [Williams goes out.] We do 

not go 
By hearts, but orders ! Had he family — 
Blood — though it only were a drop — his heart 
Would pass for something ; lacking such desert. 
Wen) it ten times tbe heart it is, 'tis nought ! 
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Enter Willums. 

Will. One Master Jones hath asked to see your lordship. 

Tin. And what was your reply to Master Jones ? 

Will. I knew not if his lordship was at home. 

Tin. You'll do. Who's Master Jones ? 

Roch. A curate's son. 

Tin. A curate's. Better be a yeoman's son ! 
Was it the rector's son, he might be known, 
Because the rector is a rising man, 
And may become a bishop. He goes light. 
The curate ever hath a loaded back ; 
He may be called the yeoman of the church, 
That sweating does his work, and drudges on, 
While lives the hopeful rector at his ease. 
How made you his acquaintance, pray ? 

Roch. We read 
Latin and Greek together. 

Tin. Dropping them, — 
As, now that you're a lord, of course you've done, — 
Drop him. — You'll say his lordship 's not at home. 

Will. So please your lordship, I forgot to say. 
One Richard Cricket likewise is below. 

Tin. Who r Richard Cricket ! You must see him, 
Rochdale ! 
A noble little fellow ! A great man, sir ! 
Not knowing whom, you would be nobody I 
I won five thousand pounds by him ! 

Roch. Wbo is he ? 

I never heard of him. 

7in. What ! never heard 

Of Richard Cricket ! never heard of him ! 
Why, he's the jockey of Newmarket ; you 
May win a cup by him, or else a sweepstakes. 
I bade him call upon you. You must see him. 
His lordship is al home to Richard Cricket. 
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Roch. Bid him wait in the ante-room. 

[Williams goes out. 

Tin, The ante-room ! 
The best room in your house ! You dcr not know 
The use of Richard Cricket ! Show him, sir, 
Into the drawing-room. - Your lordship needs 
Must keep a racing-stud, and youUl do well 
To make a friend of Richard Cricket. Well, sir, 
What's that ? 

Enter Williams. 

Will. So please your lordship, a petition. 

Tin. Hadst not a service 'mongst the Hottentots 
Ere thou earnest hither, friend ? Present thy lord 
With a petition ! At mechatiics' doors, 
At tradesmen's, shopkeepers', and merchants' only 
Have such things leave to knock ! Make thy lord's gate 
A wicket to a workhouse I Let us see it — 
Subscriptions to a book of poetry I 

Cornefius Tense, A. M. 
Which means he construes Greek and Latin, works 
Problems in mathematics, can chop logic. 
And is a conjurer in philosophy. 
Both natural and moral. — Pshaw ! a man 
Whom nobody, that is anybody, knows. 
Who, think you, follows him ? Why an M. D., 
An F. R. S., an F. A^ S., and tjien 
A D. D., Doctor of Divinity, 
CFshering in an LL. D., which means 
Doctor of Laws — their harmony, no doubt. 
The difference of their trades I There's nothing here 
But languages, and sciences, and arts. 
Not an iota of nobility ! 

We cannot give our names. . Take back the paper, 
And teir the bearer thete's no answer for him : — 
That is the lordly way of saying ** No." 
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LESSON XCIV. 
The Chreat Dismal Swamp. Ltmll, 

There are many swamps or morasses in the eastern part 
of the United States, and one of the largest of these occnrs be- 
tween the towns of Norfolk and Weldon. We traversed several 
miles of its northern extremity on the railway, which is sup- 
ported on piles. It bears the appropriate and very expressive 
name of the " Great Dismal,'' and is no less than forty miles in 
length from north to south, and twenty-five miles in its great- 
est width from east to west, the northern half being situated in 
Virginia, the southern in North Carolina. 

I observed that the water was obviously in motion in several 
places, and the morass had somewhat the appearance of a 
broad, inundated river-plain, covered with all kinds of aquatic 
trees and shrubs, the soil being as black as in a peat bog. The 
accumulation of vegetable matter going on here in a hot cli- 
mate, over so vast an area, is a subject of such high geological 
mterest, that I shall relate what I learnt of this singular morass. 
It is one enormous quagmire, soA and muddy, except where 
the surface is rendered partially firm by a covering of vegeta- 
bles and their matted roots ; yet, strange to say, instead of 
being lower than the level of the surrounding country, it is ac- 
tually higher than nearly all the firm and dry land which en- 
compasses it ; and, to make the anomaly complete, in spite of 
its semi-fluid character, it is higher in the interior than towards 
its margin. 

The only exceptions to both these statements are found on 
the eastern side, where, for the distance of about twelve or 
fifteen miles, the streams flow from slightly elevated but high- 
er land, and supply all its abundant and overflowing water. 
Towards the north, the east, and the south, the waters flow 
from the swamp to diflTerent rivers, which give abundant evi- 
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dence, by the rate of their descent, that the Great Dismal is 
higher than the surrounding firm ground. This fact is also 
confinned by the measurements made in levelling for the rail- 
way from Portsmouth to Sufiblk, and for two canals cut through 
different parts of the morass, for the sake of obtaining timber. 
The railway itself, when traversing the Great Dismal, is liter- 
ally higher than when on the land some miles distant on either 
side, and is six to seven feet higher than where it passes over 
dry ground near to Suffolk and Portsmouth. 

The centre of the morass seems to lie more than twelve 
feet above the flat country round it. If the streams, which now 
flow in from the west, had for ages been bringing down black 
fluid mire, instead of water, over the firm subsoil, we might 
suppose the ground so inundated to have acquired its present 
configuration. Some small ridges, however, of land must 
have existed in the original plain or basin, for these now rise 
like low islands in various places above the general surface. 
But the streams to the westward do not bring down liquid 
miie, and are not charged with any sediment The soil of 
the swamp is formed of vegetable matter, usually without any 
admixture of earthy particles. We have here, in fact, a de- 
posit of peat from ten to fifteen feet in thickness, in a latitude 
where, owing to the heat of the sun and length of the summer, 
no peat mosses like those of Europe would be looked for under 
ordinary circumstances. 

In countries like Scotland and Ireland, where the climate is 
damp, and the summer short and cool, the natural vegetation 
of one year does not rot away during the next in moist situa- 
tions. If water flows into such land, it is absorbed, and 
promotes the vigorous growth of mosses and other aquatic 
plants ; and when they die, the same water arrests their putre- 
faction. But, as a general rule, no such accumulation of peat 
can take place in a country like that of Virginia, where the 
summer's heat causes annually as large a quantity of dead 
plants to decay as is equal in amount to the vegetable matter 
produced in one year. 
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There are many trees and shrubs in the region of the Pine 
Barrens (and the same may be said of the United States gener- 
ally) which, like our willows, flourish luxuriantly in water. 
The juniper-trees, or white cedar, stand firmly in the softest 
part of the quagmire, supported by their long tap-roots, and 
afford, with many other evergreens, a dark shade, under which 
a muhitude of ferns, reeds, and shrubs, from nine to eighteen 
feet high, and a thick carpet of mosses, four or five inches 
high, spring up, and are protected from the rays of the sun. 
When the rays are most powerful, \he large cedar, and many 
other deciduous trees, are in full leaf. 

The black soil formed beneath this shade, to which the 
mosses and the leaves make annual additions, does not perfect- 
ly resemble the peat of Europe, most of the plants being so de- 
cayed as to leave little more than soft black mud, without any 
traces of organization. This loose soil is called " sponge " by 
the laborers ; and it has been ascertained that, when exposed to 
the sun, and thrown out on the bank of a canal, where clear- 
ings have been made, it rots entirely away. Hence it is evi- 
dent that it owes its preservation in the swamp to moisture 
and the shade of the dense foliage. The evaporation continu- 
ally going on in the wet, spongy. soil,. during summer, cools the 
air, and generates a temperature resembling that of a more 
northern climate, or a region more elevated above the level 
of the sea. 

Numerous trunks of large and tall trees lie buried in the 
black mire of the morass. In so loose a soil, they are easily- 
overthrown by winds, and nearly as many have been found ly- 
ing beneath the surface of the peaty soil, as standing erect 
upon it. When thrown down, they are soon covered by water, 
and, keeping wet, they never decompose, except the sap-wood, 
which is less than an inch thick. Much of the timber is ob- 
tained by sounding a foot or two below the surface, and it W 
sawn into planks while half under water. 
The Great Dismal has been described as being highest 
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towards its centre. Here, however, there is an extensive lake, 
of an oval form, seven miles long and more than five wide ; 
the. greatest depth is (ifleen feet ; and its bottom, consisting of 
mud like the swamp, but sometimes with a pure white sand, 
a foot deep, ^covering the mud. The water is transparent, 
though tinged of a pale brown color, like that of our peat- 
mosses, and contains abundance of fish. This sheet of water is 
usually even with its banks, on which a thick and tall forest 
grows. There is no beach, for the bank sinks perpendicularly, 
so that, if the waters are lowered several feet, it makes no 
alteration in the breadth of the lake. 

Much timber has been cut down and carried out from the 
swamp by means of canals, whiiMi are perfectly straight for 
long distances, with the trees on each side arching over, and 
almost joining their branches across, so that they throw a dark 
shade on the water, which of itself looks black, being colored 
as before mentioned. When the boats emerge from the gloom 
of these avenues into the lake, the scene is said to be ^^ as 
beautiful as fairy land.^' 

The bears inhabiting the swamp climb trees in search of 
acorns and gum-berries, breaking off large boughs of the oaks 
in order to draw the acorns near to them. These same bears 
are said to kill hogd, and even cows. There are also wildcats, 
and occasionally a solitary wolf, in the morass. 

That the ancient seams of coal were produced for the most 
part by terrestrial plants of all sizes, not drifted, but growing 
on the spot, is a theory more and more generally adopted in 
modem times ; and the growth of what is called ^' sponge '^ in 
such a swamp, and in such a climate as the Great Dismal, al- 
ready covering so many square miles of a low, level region, 
bordering the sea, and capable of spreading itself indefinitely 
over the adjacent country, helps us greatly to conceive the 
manner in which the coal of the ancient carboniferous rocks 
may have been formed. The heat, perhaps, may not have 
been excessive when the coal measures originated ; but the 
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entire absence of frost, with a warm and damp atmosphere, 
may have enabled tropical forms to flourish in latitudes far 
distant from the line. 

Huge swamps in a rainy climate, standing above the level 
of the surrounding firm land, and supporting a dense forest, 
may have spread far and wide, invading the plains, like some 
European peat mosses when they burst ; and the frequent sub- 
mergence of these masses of vegetable matter beneath seas 
or estuaries, as oflen as the land sank down during subterra- 
nean movements, may have given rise to the deposition of 
strata of mud, sand, or limestone, immediately upon the veg- 
etable matter. The conversion of successive surfaces into 
dry land, where other swamps, supporting trees, may have 
formed, might give origin to a continued series of coal meas- 
ures of great thickness. In some kinds of coal, the vegetable 
texture is apparent throughout, under the microscope ; in oth- 
ers, it has only partially disappeared ; but even in this coal, 
tlie flattened trunks of trees, converted into pure coal, are 
occasionally met with, and erect fossil trees are observed in 
the overlying strata, terminating downwards in seams of coal. 



LESSON XCV. 

The Rising of the Waters. John Galt. 

About daybreak it began to rain, and continued to pour 
with increasing violence all the morning ; no one thought of 
stirring abroad who could keep within shelter. My boys and 
I had for task only to keep the fire at the door of the shanty 
brisk and blazing, and to notice that the pools which began to 
form around us did not become too large; for, sometimes, be- 
sides the accumulation of the rain, little streams would bjd- 
denly break out, and, rushing towards us, would have extin- 
guished our fire, had we not been vigilant. 
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The site I had chosen for the shanty was near to a little 
brook, on the top of the main river's bank. In fine weather, 
no situation could be more beautiful ; the brook was clear as 
crystal, and fell in a small cascade into the river, which, 
broad and deep, ran beneath the bank with a swifl but smooth 
current. 

The forest up the river had not been explored above a mile 
or two ; all beyond was the unknown wilderness. Some 
vague rumors of small lakes and beaver dams were circulated 
in the village, but no importance was attachedsto the informa- 
tion : save but for the occasional little torrents with which the 
rain sometimes hastily threatened to extinguish our fires, we 
had no cause to dread inundation. 

The rain still continued to fall incessantly ; the pools it 
formed in the hollows of the ground began, towards noon, to 
overflow their banks, and to become united. By and by some- 
thing like a slight current was observed passing from one to 
another ; but, thinking only of preserving our fire, we no fur- 
ther noticed this than by occasionally running out of the shanty 
into the shower, and scraping a channel to let the water run 
off into the brook or the river. 

It was hoped that about noon the rain would slacken ; but in 
this we were disappointed. It continued to increase, and the 
ground began to be so flooded, while the brook swelled to a 
river, that we thought it might become necessary to shift our 
tent to a higher part of the bank. To do this we were, how- 
ever, reluctant, for it was impossible to encounter the deluge 
without being almost instantly soaked to the skin ; and we had 
nut the shanty up with more care and pains than usual, intend- 
.^ig it should serve us for a home until our house was com- 
fortably furnished. 

About three o'clock, the skies were dreadfully darkened 
and overcast. I had never seen such darkness while the sun 
was above the horizon ; and still the rain continued to descend 
in cataracts, but at fits and intervals. No man, who had not 
s«en the like, would credit the description. 
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Suddenly a sharp flash of lightning, followed by an instan- 
taneous thunder-peal, lightened up all the forest ; and almost 
in the same moment the rain came pouring down as if the 
windows of heaven were opened ; anon another flash, and a 
louder peal burst upon us, as if the whole forest was rending 
over and around us. 

I drew my helpless and poor trembling little boys under the 
skirts of my great coat 

Then there was another frantic flash, and the roar of the 
thunder was augmented by the riven trees that fell, cloven on 
all sides in a whirlwind of splinters. But though the lightning 
was more terrible than cimeters, and the thunder roared as 
if the vaults of heaven were shaken to pieces and tumbling 
in, the irresistible rain was still more appalling than either. I 
have said it was as if the windows of heaven were opened. 
About sunset, the ground floods were as if the fountains of 
the great deep were breaking up. 

I pressed my shivering children to my bosom, but I could 
not speak. At the common shanty, where there had been for 
some time an affectation of mirth and ribaldry, there was now 
silence : at last, as if with one accord, all the inhabitants 
rushed from below their miserable shed, tore it into pieces, 
and ran with the fragments to a higher ground, crying wildly, 
" The river is rising ! " 

I had seen it swelling for some time ; but our shanty stood 
so far above the stream, that I had no fear it would reach us. 
Scarcely, however, had the axemen escaped from theirs, and 
planted themselves on the crown of a rising ground nearer to 
us, where they were hastily constructing another shed, when 
a tremendous crash and roar was heard at some distance in 
the woods, higher up the stream. It was so awful, I had 
almost said so omnipotent, in the sound, that I started on my 
feet, and shook my treasures from me. For a moment the 
Niagara of the river seemed almost to pause : it was but for 
a moment ; for, instantly after, the noise of the rending of 
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weighty trees, the crashing and the teanng of the rooted for* 
est, rose around. The waters of the river, troubled and 
raging, came hurling with the wreck of the woods, sweeping 
with inconceivable fury every thing that stood within its scope. 
A lake had burst its banks. 

The sudden rise of the waters soon, however, subsided. I 
saw it ebbing fast, and comforted my terrified boys. The rain 
also began to abate. Instead of those dreaded sheets of waves 
which fell upon us as if some vast ocean behind the forest was 
heaving over its spray, a thick, continued, small rain came on ; 
and, about an hour after sunset, streaks and breaks in the 
clouds gave some token that the worst was over . It was not, 
however, so ; for about the same time, a stream appeared in the 
hollow, between the rising ground, to which the axemen had 
retired, and the little knoll on which our shanty stood ; at the 
same time, the waters in the river began to swell again. 
There was, on this occasion, no abrupt and bursting noise ; but 
the night was fast closing upon us,and a hoarse muttering and 
angry sound of many waters grew louder and louder on all 
sides. 

The darkness and increasing rage of the river, which there 
was just twilight enough to show was rising above the brim of 
the bank, smote me with inexpressible terror. I snatched my 
children by the hand, and rushed forward to join the axemen ; 
but the torrent between us rolled so violently that to pass was 
impossible, and the waters stilt continued to rise. 

I called aloud to the axemen for assistance ; and, when 
they heard my desperate cries, they came out -of the shed, 
some with burning brands, and others with their axes glitter- 
ing in the flames ; but they could render no help : at last, one 
roan, a fearless backwoodsman, happened to observe, by the 
firelight, a tree on the bank of the torrent, which it in some 
degree overhung, and he called for others to join bin in 
making a bridge. In the course of a few minutes, the tree 
was laid across the stream, and we scrambled over, just 

29* 
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as the river extinguished our fire and swept our shanty 
away. 

This rescue was itself so wonderful, and the scene had 
heen so terrible, that it was some time after we were safe be- 
fore I could rouse myself to believe I was not in the fangs of 
the nightmare. My poor boys clung to me as if still not 
assured of their security, and I wept upon their necks in the 
ecstasy of an unspeakable passion of anguish and joy. 

About this time, the mizzling rain began to fall sofler ; the 
dawn of the morn appeared through the upper branches of 
the forest, and here and there the stars looked out from their 
wuidows in the clouds. The storm was gone, and the deluge 
assuaged ; the floods all around us gradually ebbed away ; and 
the insolent and unknown waters, which had so swelled the 
river^ shrunk within their banks, and, long before the morn- 
ing, had retired from the scene. 

Need I say that anthems of deliverance were heard in our 
camp that night ? O, sui:ely no ! The woods answered to 
our psalms, and waved their mighty arms ; the green leaves 
clapped their hands; and the blessed moon, lifting the veil 
from her forehead, and looking down upon us through the 
boughs, gladdened our sc^mn rejoicing. 



LESSON XCVI. 
Scene with a Pat/fher, Cbabub B. Baown. 

I PASSED through the cave. At Aat moment, torrents of 
rain poured from above, and stronger blasts thundered amidst 
these desolate recesses and profound chasms. Instead of 
lamenting the prevalence of the tempest, I' now began to 
regard it with pleasure. It conferred new forms of sublimity 
and grandeur on the scene. As I crept with hands and feet 
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along my imperfect bridge, a sudden gust had nearly whirled 
me into the frightful abyss. To preserve myself, I was obliged 
to loose my hold of my burden, and it fell into the gulf. . 
This incident disconcerted and distressed me. As soon as I 
had effected my dangerous passage, I screened myself behind 
a cliff, and gave myself up to reflection. 

While thus occupied, my eyes were fixed upon the opposite 
steeps. The tops of the trees, waving to and fro, in the wild- 
est commotion, and their trunks, occasionally bending to tho 
blast, — which, in these lofty regions, blew with a violence 
unknown in the tracts below, — exhibited an awful spectacle. 
At length, my attention was attracted by the trunk which lay 
across the gulf, and which I had converted into a bridge. 1 
perceived that it had already somewhat swerved from its origi* 
nal position ; that every blast broke or loosened some of the 
fibres by which its roots were connected with the opposite 
bank ; and that, if the storm did not speedily abate, there was 
imminent danger of its being torn from the rock and precipi- 
tated into the chasm. Thus my retreat would be cut off, and 
the evils, from which I was endeavoring to rescue another, 
would be experienced by myself. 

I believed my destiny to hang upon the expedition with 
which I should recross this gulf. The moments that were 
spent in these deliberations were critical, and I shuddered to 
observe that the trunk was held in its place by one or two 
fibres, which were already stretched almost to breaking. 

To pass along the trunk, rendered slippery by the wet, and 
unsteadfast by the wind, was eminently dangerous. To main- 
tain my hold in passing, in defiance of the whirlwind, required 
the most vigorous exertions. For this end it was necessary to 
disencumber myself of my cloak and of the volume. 

Just as I had disposed of these encumbrances, and had risen 
from my seat, my attention was again called to the opposite 
steep, by the most unwelcome object that at this time could 
possibly present itself. Something was perceived moving 
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among the bushes and rocks, which, for a time, I hoped 
\vas no more than a raccoon or opossum, but which presently 
appeared to be a panther. His gray coat, extended claws, 
fiery eyes, and a cry which he at that moment uttered, and 
which, by its resemblance to the human voice, is peculiarly 
terrific, denoted him to be the most ferocious and untamable 
of that detested jace. The industry of our hunters has nearly 
banished animals of prey from these precincts. The fast- 
nesses of Norwalk, however, could not but afibrd refuge to 
some of them. Of late, I had met them so rarely, that my 
fears were seldom alive, and 1 trod, without caution, the rug- 
gedest and most solitary^ haunts. Still, however, I had seldom 
been unfurnished in my rambles with the means of defence. 

The unfrequency with which I had lately encountered this 
foe, and the encumbrance of provision, made me neglect on 
this occasion to bring with me my usual arms. The beast 
that was now before me, when stimulated by hunger, was ac- 
customed to assail whatever could provide him with a banquet 
of blood. He would set upon the man and the deer wiih 
equal and irresistible ferocity. His sagacity was equal to his 
strength, and he seemed able to discover when his antagonist 
was armed. 

My past experience enabled me to estimate the full extent 
of my danger. He sat on the brow of the steep, eyeing the 
bridge, and apparently deliberating whether he should cross 
it. It was probable that he had scented my footsteps thus far ; 
and, should he pass over, his vigilance could scarcely fail of 
detecting my asylum. 

Should he retain his present station, my danger was scarcely 
lessened. To pass over in the face of a famished tiger, was 
only to rush upon my fate. The falling of the trunk, which 
had lately been so anxiously deprecated, was now, with no 
less solicitude, desired. Every new gust, I hoped, would tear 
asunder its remaining bands, and, by cutting off all communi- 
cation between the opposite steeps, place me in security. My 
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hopes, however, were destined to be frustrated. The fibres 
of the prostrate tree were obstinately tenacious of their hold, 
and presently the animal scumbled down the lock, and pro- 
ceeded to cross it 

Of all kinds of death, that which now menaced me was the 
roost abhorred. To die by disease, or by the hand of a fellow- 
creature, was light in comparison with being rent to pieces 
by the fangs of this savage. To perish in this obscure retreat, 
by means so impervious to the anxious curiasity of my friends, 
— to lose my portion of existence by so untoward and ignoble a 
destiny, -— was insupportable. I bitterly deplored my rashness 
in coming hither unprovided for an encounter like this. 

The evil of my present circumstances consisted chiefly in 
suspense. My death was unavoidable ; but my imagination 
had leisure to torment itself by anticipations. One foot of the 
savage was slowly and cautiously moved after the other. He 
struck his claws so deeply into the bark, that they were with 
difficulty withdrawn. At length he teaped upon the ground. 
We were now separated by an interval of scarcely eight feet. 
To leave the spot where I crouched was impossible. Behind 
and beside me the cliff rose perpendicularly, and before me 
was this grim and terrific visage. I shrunk still closer to the 
ground, and closed my eyes. 

From this pause of horror I was aroused by the noise occa- 
sioned by a second spring of the animal. He leaped into the 
pit in which I had so deeply regretted that I had not taken 
refuge, and disappeared. My rescue was so sudden, and so 
much beyond my belief or my hope, that I doubted for a mo- 
ment whether my senses did not deceive me. This opportu- 
nity of escape was not to be neglected. I left my place, and 
scrambled over the trunk with a precipitation which had liked 
to have proved fatal. The tree groaned and shodc under me, 
the wind blew with unexampled violence, and I had scarcely 
reached the opposite steep when the roots were severed from 
the rock, and the whole fell thundering to the bottom of the 
chasm. 
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My trepidations were not speedily quieted. I looked back 
with wonder on my hair-breadth escape, and on that singular 
concurrence of events which had placed me, in so short a pe- 
riod, in absolute security. Had the trunk fallen a moment 
earlier, I should have been imprisoned on the hill or thrown 
headlong. Had its fall been delayed another moment, I 
should have been pursued ; for the beast now issued from his 
den, and testified his surprise and disappointment by tokens, 
the sight of which^made my blood run cold. 

He saw me, and hastened to the verge of the chasm. He 
squatted on his hind legs, and assumed the attitude of one pre« 
paring to leap. My consternation was excited afresh by these 
appearances. It seemed at first as if the riA was too wide for 
any power of muscles to carry him in safety over ; but I 
knew the unparalleled agility of this animal, and that his ex- 
perience had made him a better judge of the practicability of 
this exploit than I was. 

Still there was hope that he would relinquish this design as 
desperate. This hope was quickly at an end. tie sprung, 
and his fore legs touched the verge of the rock on which I 
stood. In spite of vehement exertions, however, the surface 
was too smooth and too hard to allow him to make good bis 
hold. He fell, and a piercing cry, uttered below, showed that 
nothing had obstructed his descent to the bottom. 



LESSON XCVII. 

The Sense of Beauty, William E. Channivo. 

Beaupy is an all-pervading presence. It unfolds in the 

^mberless flowers of the spring. It waves in the branches 

* the trees, and the green blades of grass. It haunts the 

pths of the earth and sea, and gleams out in the hues of the 
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shell and the precious stone. And not only these minute oh- 
jects, but the ocean, the mountains, the clouds, the heavens, 
the stars, the rising and setting sun, all overflow with beauty. 
The universe is its temple ; and those men who are alive to it 
cannot lift their eyes without feeling themselves encompassed 
with it on every side. Now, this beauty is so precious, the en- 
joyments it gives are so refined and pure, so congenial with 
our tenderest and noble feelings, and so akin to worship, that 
it is painful to think of the multitude of men as living in the 
midst of it, and living almost as blind to it as if, instead of this 
fair earth and glorious sky, they were tenants of a dungeon. 

An infinite joy is lost to the world by the want of culture 
of this spiritual endowment. Suppose that I were to visit a 
cottage, and to see its walls lined with the choicest pictures of 
Baphael, and every spare nook filled with statues of the most 
exquisite workmanship, and that I were to learn that neither 
man, woman, nor child ever cast an eye at these miracles of 
art — how should I feel their privation ! how should I want to 
open their eyes, and to help them to comprehend and feel the 
loveliness and grandeur which in vain courted their notice ! 
But every husbandman is living in sight of the works of a 
diviner Artist ; and how much would his existence be elevated, 
could he see the glory which shines forth in their forms, hues, 
proportions, and moral expression ! 

I have spoken only of the beauty of nature ; but how much 
of this mysterious charm is found in the elegant arts, and 
especially in literature ! The best books have most beauty. 
The greatest truths are wronged if not linked with beauty ; 
and they wm their way most surely and deeply into the soul 
when arrayed in this their natural and fit attire. Now, no 
man receives the true culture of a man, in whom the sensi- 
bility to the beautiful is not cherished ; and I know of no con- 
dition in life from which it should be excluded. Of all luxu- 
ries, this is the cheapest and most at hand ; and it seems to 
me to be most important to those conditions where coarse 
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labor tends to give a grossness to the miDd. From the dif- 
fusion of the sense of beauty in ancient Greece, and of the 
taste for music in modern (vermany, we leam that the people 
at large may partake of refined gratifications, which have 
hitherto been thought to be necessarily restricted to a few. 



LESSON XCVIII. 
Advertisement of a Lost Day, Mbs. SieoumcBT. 

Lost! lost! lost! 

A gem of countless price, 
Cut from the living rock, 

And graved in paradise ; 
Set round with three times eight 

Large diamonds, clear and bright. 
And each with sixty smaller ones, 

All changeful as the light. 

Lost — where the thoughtless throQg 

In Fashion's mazes wind, 
Where trilleth Folly's song, 

Leaving a sting behind : 
Yet to my hand 'twas given 

A golden harp to buy, 
Such as the white-robed choir attaoe 

To deathless minstrelsy. 

Lost! lost! lost! 

I feel all search is vain ; 
That gem of countless cost 

Can ne'er be mine again : 
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I oiier no reward ; 

For, till these heartstrings sever, 
I know that Heaven-intrusted gift 

Is reft away forever. 

But when the sea and land 

Like burning scroll have fled, 
Pll see it in tlis hand 

Who judgeth quick and dead ; 
And when of scath and loss 

That man can ne^er repair, 
The dread inquiry meets my soul, 

What shall it answer there ? 



LESSON XCIX. 
Hymn on the Seasons. Thomson. 

These, as they change. Almighty Father, these 
Are but the varied God. The rolling year 
Is full of thee. Forth in the pleasing Spring 
Thy beauty walks, thy tenderness and love. 
Wide flush the fields ; the softening air is balm ; 
Echo the mountains round ; the forest smiles ; 
And every sense and every heart is joy. 
Then comes thy glory in the Summer months. 
With light and heat refulgent. Then thy sun 
Shoots full perfection through the swelling year ; 
And oft thy voice in dreadful thunder speaks. 
And oft at dawn, deep noon, or falling eve, 
By brooks and groves, in hollow- whispering gales, 
Thy bounty shines in Autumn unconfined, 
And spreads a common feast for all that lives. 
30 
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In Winter, awful thou ! with clouds and storms 
Around thee thrown, tempest o^er tempest rolled. 
Majestic darkness ! On the whirlwind's wing 
Biding sublime, thou bid'st the world adore, 
And humblest nature with thy northern blast. 

Mysterious round ! What skill, what Ibrce diyine. 
Deep-felt, in these appear ! A simple train, 
Yet so delightful mixed, with such kind art, 
Such beauty and beneficence, combined ; 
Shade unperceived, so softening into shade ; 
And all so forming an harmonious whole. 
That, as they still succeed, they ravish still. 
But wandering of\, with rude, unconscious gaze, 
Man marks not thee — marks not the mighty hand 
That, ever busy, wheels the silent spheres ; 
Works in the secret deep ; shoots steaming thence 
The fair profusion that overspreads the spring ; 
Flings from the sun direct the flaming day ; 
Feeds every creature ; hurls the tempest forth. 
And, as on earth this grateful change revolves. 
With transport touches all the springs of life. 

Nature, attend I Join, every living soul 

Beneath the spacious temple of the sky. 

In adoration join ; and ardent raise 

One general song I To Him, ye vocal gales. 

Breathe soft, whose spirit in your freshness breathes. 

O, talk of Him in solitary glooms. 

Where o'er the rock the scarcely waving pine 

Fills the brown shade with a religious awe. 

And ye, whose bolder note is heard afar, 

Who shake th' astonished world, lift high to heaven 

Th' impetuous song, and say from whom you rage. 

His praise, ye brooks, attune, ye trembling rills ; 
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And let me catch it as I muse ulong. 

Ye headlong torrents, rapid and profound ; 

Ye softer floods, that lead the humid maze 

Along the vale ; and thou, majestic main, 

A secret world of wonders in thyself, 

Sound His stupendous praise, whose greater voice 

Or bids you roar or bids your roaring fall. 

So roll your incense, herbs, and fruits, and flowers. 

In mingled clouds to Him, whose sun exalts. 

Whose breath perfumes you, and whose pencil paints. 

Ye forests, bend ; ye harvests, wave to Him ; 

Breathe your still song into the reaper's heart. 

As home he goes beneath the joyous moon. 

Ye that keep watch in heaven, as earth asleep 

Unconscious lies, effuse your mildest beams ; 

Ye constellations, while your angels strike, 

Amid the spangled sky, the silver lyre. 

Great source of day ! blest image here below 

Of thy Creator, ever pouring wide. 

From world to world, the vital ocean round, 

On nature write with every beam His praise. 

The thunder rolls : be hushed the prostrate world. 

While cloud to cloud returns the solemn^hymn. 

Bleat out afresh, ye hills ; ye mossy rocks, 

Retain the sound ; the broad, responsive low. 

Ye" valleys, raise ; for the Great Shepherd reigns, 

And his uosuffering kingdom yet will come. 

Ye woodlands, all awake ; a boundless song 

Burst from the growes ; and when the restless day. 

Expiring, lays the warbling world asleep, 

Sweetest of birds ! sweet Philomela, charm 

The listening shades, and teach the night His praise. 

Ye chief, for whom the whole creation smiles, 

At once the head, the heart, the tongue of all. 

Crown the great hymn ! in swarming cities vast, 

Assembled men to the deep organ join 
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The long-resoundJDg voice, oft breaking clear, 
At solemn pauses, through the swelling base ; 
And, as each mingling flame increases each. 
In one united ardor rise to heaven. 
Or, if you rather choose the rural shade. 
And iind a fane in every sacred grove. 
There let the shepherd's lute, the virgin's lay. 
The prompting seraph, and the poet's lyre. 
Still sing the God of seasons as they roll. 
For me, when I forget the darling theme, 
Whether the blossom blows, the Summer ray 
Russets the plain, inspiring Autumn gleams. 
Or Winter rises in the blackening east, — 
Be my tongue mute, my fancy paint no more. 
And, dead to joy, forget my heart to beat. 

Should fate command me to the farthest verge 

Of the green earth, to distant, barbarous climes. 

Rivers unknown to song, — where first the sun 

Gilds Indian mountains, or his setting beam 

Flames on the Atlantic isles, — 'tis nought to me ; 

Since God is ever present, ever felt. 

In the void waste as in the city full ; 

And where He vital breathes, there must be joy. 

When even at last the solemn hour shall come. 

And wing my mystic flight to future worlds, 

I cheerful will obey ; there, with new powers. 

Will rising wonders sing. I cannot go 

Where universal love not smiles around. 

Sustaining all yon orbs, and all their suns ; 

From seeming evil still educing good. 

And better thence again, and better still. 

In infinite progression. But I lose 

Myself in Him, in light ineffable ! 

Come, then, expressive Silence, muse His praise. 
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LESSON C. 
The Voice of Spring, William J. Pabodis. 

I HEAR thy voice, O Spring ! 
Its flute-like tones are floating through the air, 
Winning my soul with their wild ravishing, 

From earth's heart- wearying care. 

Divinely sweet thy song ; 
But yet, methinks, as near the groves I pass, 
Low sighs on-viewless wings are borne along. 

Tears gem the springing grass. 

For where are they, the young. 
The loved, the beautiful, who, when thy voice, 
A year agone, along these valleys rung. 

Did hear thee and rejoice ? 

Thou seek'st for them in vain : 
No more they'll greet thee in thy joyous round ; 
Calmly they sleep beneath the murmuring main. 

Or moulder in the ground. 

Yet peace, my heart — be still ! 
Look upward to yon azure sky, and know. 
To heavenlier music now their bosoms thrill, 

Where balmier breezes blow. 

For them hath bloomed a spring 
Whose flowers perennial deck a holier sod. 
Whose music is the song that seraphs sing. 

Whose light, the smile of God ! 
30* X 
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Speak gently to the erring : know, 

They may have toiled in vain ; 
Perchance unkindness made them so ; 

O, win them back again ! 

Speak gently : Hb who gave his life 

To bend man^s stubborn will, 
When elements were fierce with strife. 

Said to them, '' Peace ! be still ! " 

Gentleness is a little thing 

Dropped in the hearths deep well : 
The good, the joy which it may bring, 

Eternity shall tell. 



LESSON CII. 

Kindness. Sbroeaitt Talfovsd. 

The blessings which the weak and poor can scatter 

Have their own season. *Tis a little thing 

To give a cup of water ; yet its draught 

Of cool refreshment, drained by fevered lips. 

May give a shock of pleasure to the frame 

More exquisite than when nectarean juice 

Renews the life of joy in happiest hours. 

It is a little thing to speak a phrase 

Of common comfort which by daily use 

Has almost lost its sense ; yet on the ear 

Of him who thought to die un mourned ^twill fall 

Like choicest music ; fill the glazing eye 

With gentle tears ; relax the knotted hand 

To know the bonds of fellowship again ; 
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And shed on the departing soul a sense 
More precious than the benison of friends 
About the honored death-bed of the rich, 
To him who else were lonely, that anothiN 
Of the great family is near and feels. 



LESSON cm. 

Descent of the Ohio in 1809. Joh» J. Audubon. 

It was in the month of October. The autumnal tints al- 
ready decorated the shores of that queen of rivers, the Ohio. 
Every tree was hung with long and flowing festoons of differ- 
ent species of vines, many loaded with clustered fruits of varied 
brilliancy, their rich bronzed carmine mingling beautifully 
with the yellow foliage, which now predominated over the yet 
green leaves, reflecting more lively tints from the clear stream 
than ever landscape painter portrayed or poet imagined. 

The days were yet warm. The sun had assumed the rich 
and glowing hue, which at that season produces the singular 
phenomenon called there the " Indian Summer." The moon 
had rather passed the meridian of her grandeur. We glided 
down the river, meeting no other ripple of the water than that 
formed by the propulsion of our boat Leisurely we moved 
along, gazing all day on the grandeur and beauty of the wild 
scenery around us. 

Now and then, a large cat-fish rose to the surface of the 
««^ater, in pursuit of a shoal of fry, which, starting simultane- 
ously from the liquid element, like so many silvery arrows, 
produced a shower of light; while the pursuer, with open 
jaws, seized the stragglers, and, with a splash of his tail, dis- 
appeared from our view. Other fishes we heard uttering 
>eneatb our bark a rumbling noise, the strange sounds of 
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which we discovered to proceed from the white perch ; for, on 
casting our net from the bow, we caught several of that species, 
when the noise ceased for a time. 

Nature, in her varied arrangements, seems to have felt a 
partiality towards this portion of our country. As the traveller 
ascends or descends the Ohio, he cannot help remarking that 
alternately, nearly the whole length of the river, the margin, 
on one side, is bounded by lofly hills and a rolling surface, 
while, on the other, extensive plains, of the richest alluvial land, 
are seen as far as the eye can command the view. Islands of 
varied size and form rise here and there from the bosom of 
the water ; and the winding course of the stream frequently 
brings you to places where the idea of being on a river of 
great length changes to that of floating on a lake of moderate 
extent. Some of these islands are of considerable size and 
value ; while others, small and insignificant, seem as if intended 
for contrast, and as serving to enhance the general interest of 
the scenery. These little islands are frequently overflowed dur- 
ing great freshets or floods, and receive at their heads prodigious 
heaps of drifted timber. We foresaw with great concern the 
alteration that cultivation would soon produce along those de- 
lightful banks. 

As night came, sinking in darkness the broader portions of 
the river, our minds became aflfected by strong emotions, and 
wandered far beyond the present moments. The tinkling of 
bells told us that the cattle which bore them were gently 
roving from valley to valley in search of food, or returning to 
their distant homes. The hooting of the great owl, or the 
muffled noise of its wings, as it sailed smoothly over the 
stream, were matters of interest to us ; so was the sound of 
the boatman's horn, as it came winding more and more softly 
from afar. When daylight returned, many songsters burst 
forth with echoing notes, more and mbre mellow to the listen- 
ing ear. Here and there the lonely cabin of a squatter 
struck the eye, giving note of commencing civilization. The 
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crossing of the stream by a deer foretold how soon the hills 
would be covered with snow. 

Many sluggish flat-boats we overtook and passed ; some 
laden with produce from the difierent head- waters of the small 
rivers that pour their tributary streams into the Ohio ; others, 
of less dimensions, crowded with emigrants from distant parts, 
in search of a new home. Purer pleasures I never felt ; nor 
have you, reader, I ween, unless indeed you have felt the like, 
and in such company. 

When I think of the times, and call back to nay mind the 
grandeur and beauty of those almost uninhabited shores; 
when I picture to myself the dense and lofty summits of the 
forest, that every where spread along the hills, and overhung 
the margins of the stream, unmolested by the axe of the set- 
tler ; when I know how dearly purchased the safe navigation 
of that river has been by the blood of many worthy Virgin- 
ians ; when I see that no longer any aborigines are to be 
found there, and that the vast herds of elks, deer, and buffa- 
loes, which once pastured on these hills and in these valleys^ 
making for themselves great roads to the several salt springs, 
have ceased to exist ; when I reflect that all this grand portion 
of our Union, instead of being in a state of nature, is now 
more or less covered with villages, farms, and towns, where 
the din of hammers and machinery is constantly heard ; that 
the woods are fast disappearing under the axe by day and the 
fire by night ; that hundreds of steamboats are gliding to and 
fro, over the whole length of the majestic river, forcing com- 
merce to take root and to prosper at every spot ; when I see the 
surplus population of Europe coming to assist in the destruc- 
tion of the forest, and transplanting civilization into its darkest 
recesses ; — when I remember that these extraordinary changes 
have all taken place in the short period of , twenty years, I 
pause, wonder, and, although I know all to be true, car 
scarcely believe its reality. 
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LESSON CIV. 

Alexander J^ilson. Chambbbs'b Mdcbllaht. 

This extraordinary man, who, from being originally an oper- 
ative weaver, became, by his own unaided exertions, one of 
the most celebrated ornithologists of his day, was bom in Pais- 
ley, on the 6th of July, 1766. His father was a distiller, poor 
in fortune, though said to have been endowed with an active 
and sagacious mind. He was so unfortunate as to lose his 
mother at the early age often, and was left without the tender 
and judicious care which a mother alone can give. On attain- 
ing his thirteenth year, he was bound apprentice, for three 
years, to his brother-in-law, to learn the business of a weaver, 
and, on the expiration of this term, continued to work as a 
journeyman. 

The employment of a weaver, however, was by no means 
congenial to the disposition and propensities of the future 
ornithologist. He continued at this business, therefore, only 
four years, and, after -various vicissitudes of fortune, came to 
this country in 1794. 

It was not till the year 1803 that Wilson conceived the mag- 
nificent design of his American Ornithology ; and even then his 
ideas on the subject fell very far short of the great work he 
afterwards achieved. At this period, he contemplated little 
more than " making a collection of the finest American 
birds," as he himself writes to a friend in Paisley. Having 
mentioned his intention to some of his American friends, they 
endeavored to dissuade him from prosecuting it, and, with a 
sincere regard for his interest, pointed out to him the formi- 
dable difficulties which he would have to encounter, and which 
appeared to them insurmountable. But they spoke in vain. 
Wilson's ardor and ehthusiasm were more than a match for 
their prudence ; and, trusting to his own resources, he quietly 
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but resolutely proceeded with his design ; although — and it 
is a curious fact — when he began his stupendous work on 
American Ornithology, he did not know even the names of 
more than three or four of the American birds. But from 
this moment he devoted himself with a zeal and energy to the 
accomplishment of his enterprise, which removed all obstacles 
as fast as they presented themselves, and swept away all diffi- 
culties, as straws are swept away by the stream. 

In October, 1604, with his gun on his shoulder, he made 
the first of that series of perilous journeys through the wilds 
of America, which he found it necessary to perform to obtain 
an accurate and intimate knowledge of the birds of the forest ; 
and amidst privations and hardships which few men but him- 
self would have voluntarily encountered, he completed a 
journey of twelve hundred miles on foot, through deep snows, 
boundless forests, deep and dangerous rivers, and over wild 
and desolate mountains. But the experience of this perilous 
and painful excursion, instead of damping his ardor, had the 
effect only of increasing it. In the spring of the following 
year, he had completed drawings of twenty-eight rare birds ; 
but at this period the general aspect of his affairs was exceed- 
ingly gloomy. He was without means and without money, 
and was persevering in a course which his friends thought an 
imprudent one, and was, therefore, without even words of en- 
couragement to cheer hin;i on his way. But neither these dis- 
heartening considerations, nor any other, could deter him from 
prosecuting his great design. So far from being discouraged 
by the difficulties which surrounded him, he declared that he 
would proceed with his plan, even if it should cost him his 
life; and, in that noble spirit which belongs to true genius 
alone, exclaimed, ^^ I shall at least leave a small beacon to 
point out where I perished. ^^ 

On his explaining the nature and object of his undertaking, 

a Mr. Bradford, of Philadelphia, readily consented to become 

'9 publisher ; and in September, 1808, the first volume of 
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American Ornithology appeared, one of the most splendid 
books which had then emanated from the American press ; 
but, unlbrtunately. the price was thought, necessarily, much 
too high for a country which was comparatively in its in* 
fiincy, and which had not then had time to turn its attention 
to the arts or sciences, or to acquire a sufficient taste forlhem 
to encourage such an expensive appeal on their behalf. The 
price of the work, when completed, was to be one hundred 
and twenty dollars. It is not, therefore, at all surprising to 
fiud that, even a considerable time aAer its 'publication, its 
ingenious, but in this respect certainly injudicious, author could 
only boast of forty-one names on his list of subscribers. 

The second volume appeared in January, 1810 ; and, imme* 
diately after its appearance, the author set out on another tour, in 
quest of support and patronage. This time he penetrated into 
the valley of the Ohio and Mississippi. At Pittsburg, he sue* 
ceeded beyond his expectations in getting subscribers ; and, 
after ascertaining that the roads were such as to lender a land 
journey impossible, he bought a small boat, which he named 
the Ornithologist^ intending to proceed in it down the Ohio to 
Cincinnati, a distance of more than five hundred miles. Some 
advised him hot to undertake the journey alone ; but he had 
made up his mind, and only waited, exploring the woods in the 
interval, till the ice had left the stream. At length, the time 
arrived for his departure on this inland voyage. His provision 
consisted of some biscuit and cheese, and a bottle of cordial, 
given him by a gentleman in Pittsburg. One end of the boat 
was occupied by his trunk, great-coat, and gun ; and he had a 
small tin vessel, with which to bale his boat, and to drink the 
water of the Ohio. Thus equipped, he launched his little boat. 

The weather was calm, and the river like a mirror, ex- 
cept where fragments of ice were floating down the stream. 
His heart expanded with delight at the novelty and wildness 
of the scene. The song of the red-bird in the deep forests 
on the shore, the smoke of the various sugar-camps risinff 
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gently along the mountains, and the little log-huts which here 
and there opened from the woods, gave an appearance of life 
to a landscape which would otherwise have been lonely and 
•tilL Our traveller's lodgings by night were less tolerable 
than his voyage, as he went down the desolate stream. The 
first night was passed in a log cabin, fifty-two miles below 
Pittsburg, where be slept on a heap of straw. 

Having reached Cincinnati, he there got a few subscribers for 
his work, and then proceeded to Louisville, where he sold his 
boat. He next walked a distance of seventy-two miles, to Lex- 
ington, and afterwards to Nashville. From this place, in spite of 
the remonstrances of his friends, he started alone, on horseback, 
to make his way through the wilderness to New Orleans. 
AAcr encountering many hardships and perils, in a little more 
than a month he completed his journey to that city, where he 
embarked in a vessel for New York. Having reached New 
York, he proceeded to Philadelphia, and at onoe applied him- 
self with unwearied industry to the preparation of the third 
volume of his Ornithology. Between this period and 1812, 
he made several other journeys throughout the country, partly 
with the view of promoting the sale of his publication, and 
partly to procure materials for his study — an object which he 
never lost sight of; seldom travelling, whatever might be the 
immediate or ostensible cause of his changing place, without 
his fowling-piece. 

In the year above named, he received a gratifying proof of 
the estimation in which his merits were beginning to be held. 
This was his being chosen a member of the Society of Artists 
of the United States ; and in the spring of the following year, 
he was admitted to the American Philosophical Society, in 
Philadelphia. But this extraordinary man was not destined to 
see either the completion of his meritorious labors, or to enjoy 
the triumph of achieving all that he designed. The ezcessire 
labor and fatigue both of body and mind, to which he had for 
^ many years subjected himself, gradnally undermined his con- 
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8titution,and prepared it to yield 'to the first act of indiscretion 
to which it should be exposed ; and this, unfortunately, very 
soon occurred. 

While sitting one day with a friend, h«» caught a glimpse 
from the window of a rare bird, for which he had long been 
vainly looking out. The instant he saw it, he seized his gun, 
rushed out of the house in pursuit of it, and, afler an arduous 
chase, during which he swam across a river, succeeded in 
killing it ; but he succeeded at the expense of his life. He 
caught a violent cold ; this was followed by dysentery, which 
carried him off after an illness of ten days. He died on the 
morning of the 23d August, 1813, in the forty-seventh year 
of his age, and was buried in the cemetery of the Swedish 
church in Southwark, Philadelphia. A plain marble monument, 
with an inscription, intimating his age, the place and date of 
his birth, and of his death, marks the place of his sepulture. 

Wilson had completed the seventh volume of his Ornithology 
before he died, and was engaged, when seized with his last 
illness, in collecting materials for the eighth. At this he labored 
with an assiduity and unremitting industry which called forth 
the remonstrances of his friends. His reply, while it seems 
to indicate a presentiment of his premature fate, is at the same 
time characteristic of his .extraordinary enthusiasm and dili- 
gence. *'*' Life is short,^' he would say on these occasions, 
" and nothing can be done without exertion." Nor is a wish, 
which he repeatedly expressed to a friend some time before 
his death, less characteristic of his amiable nature and deep 
admiration of the works of his Creator. This wish was, that 
he might be buried where the' birds might sing wer his grave. 

Although this most indefatigable genius did not live to enjoy 
the reward of his diligence, he certainly anticipated what has 
come to pass — that bis work would always be regarded as a 
subject of pride by his adopted country, as it certainly is by 
the country which gave him birth, and would secure a high, 
degree of honor for him whose name it bears. 
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LESSON CV. 
The Seen and the Unseen. Ephiujm Pbabodt. 

Hebe is a whaling vessel in the harhor, her anchors up and 
her sails unfurled. The last boat has left her, and she is now 
departing on a voyage of three, and, perhaps, four years in 
length. All that the eye sees is, that she is a strong ship, 
well manned and well provided for the seas. These on board 
will spend years of toil, and will then return, while the profits 
of the voyage will be distributed, as the case may be, to be 
squandered, or to be added to already existing hoards. So 
much appears. But there is an unpublished history, which, 
could it be revealed and brought vividly before the mind, 
would transfigure her, and enshrine her in an almost awful 
light 

There is not a stick of timber in her whole frame, not a 
plank or a rope, which is not, in some mysterious way, en- 
veloped with human interests and sympathies. Let us trace 
this part of her history, while she circles the globe and returns 
to the harbor from which she sailed. At the outset, the labor 
of the merchant, the carpenter, and of all employed on her, 
has not been mere sordid labor. The thought of their homes, 
of their children, and of what this labor may secure for them, 
has been in their hearts. 

And they who sail in her leave behind homes, wives, chil- 
dren, parents ; and, years before they return, those who are 
dearest to them may be in their tombs. What bitter partings, 
as if by the gravels brink, ar^ those which take place when 
the signal to unmoor calls them on board I There are among 
them young men, married, perhaps, but a lew weeks before, 
and those of maturer years, whose young children cleave to 
Heir hearts as they go. How deeply, as the good ship sails 
into the open sea, is she freighted with memories and 
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affections. £very eye is turned towards the receding coast, 
as if the pangs of another farewell were to be endured. 

Fade slowly, shores that encircle their homes ! Shine 
brightly, ye skies, over those dear ones whom they leave be- 
hind ! They round the capes of continents, they traverse 
every zone, their keel crosses every sea; but still, brighter 
than the Southern Cross or the Polar Star, shines on their souls 
the light of their distant home. In the calm moonlight rise 
before the mariner the forms of those whom he loves ; in the 
pauses of the gale he hears the- voices of his children. Beat 
upon by the tempest, worn down with labor, he endures all. 
Welcome care and toil, if these may bring peace and happi- 
ness to those dear ones, who meet around his distant fireside. 

And the thoughts of those in that home, compassing the 
globe, follow him wherever he goes. Their prayers blend 
with all the winds which swell his sails. Their affections 
hover over his dreams. Children count the months and the 
days of a father^s absence. The babe learns to love him 
and to lisp his name. Not a midnight storm strikes their 
dwelling, but the wife starts from her sleep, as if she heard, 
in the wailings of the wind, the sad forebodings of danger 
and wreck. Not a soft wind blows, but comes to her heart 
as a gentle messenger from the distant seas. 

And aAer years of absence, they approach their native 
shores. As the day clofies, they can see the summits of the 
distant highlands, hanging like stationary clouds on the horizon. 
And long before the night is over, their sleepless eyes catch 
the light glancing across the rim of the seas, from the light- 
house at the entrance of the bay. With the morning they 
are moored in the harbor. The newspapers announce her ar- 
rival. But here again, how little of her cargo is of that mate- 
rial kind which can be reckoned in dollars and cents ! She is 
freighted with human hearts, with anxieties, and hopes, and 
fears. Many of the crew have not dared to ask the pilot of 
home. The souls of many, yesterday full of joyful expectation 
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are now overshadowed with anxiety. They almost hesitate 
to leave the ship, and pause for some one from the shore 
to answer those questions of home and of those they love, 
which they dare not utter. There are many joyful meetings, 
and some that are full of sorrow. 

Let us follow one of this crew. He is still a youth. Years 
ago, (^ a wild, aiKl reckless, and roving spirit, he left his 
home. He had fallen into temptations which had beea too 
strong for his feeble virtue. His feet had been fanuiiar with 
the paths of sin and shame. But during the present voyage, 
sickness and leflectioa have ^^ brought him to himself.^' Full 
of removse for evil courses, and Ifbr that parental love which 
he basslightedy he has- said, '^ *• I will arise and go to my father's 
house ; ' they who gave me birth shall no longer mourn over 
roe as lost. I will smooth the pathway of age for them, aadi 
bo the support of their feeble steps.^^ 

He is on his way to where they dwell in the country. As 
the sun. is setting, he can see, from an eminence over whieh 
the road passes^ their solitary home en a distant hill side. O 
scene of beauty, such as, to him, no other land can< show ! 
There is the church, here a school-house, and the abodes of 
those whom he knew in childhood. He can see the place$$ 
where he used to watch the gc^den sunset, not, as now, witb 
a heart full of penitence, and fear, and sorrow for wasted 
years, but in the innocent days of youtlw There are the pas- 
tures and the woods, where he wandered full of the dreams 
and hopes of childhood — fond hopes and dreams, that have 
issued in such sad realities. 

The scene to others would be but an ordinary one ; but to 
him, the spirit gives- it life. It is covered all over with the 
golden hues of memory. His heart leaps forward to his home, 
but his feet linger. May not death have been there ? May 
not those lips be hushed in the silence of the grave, from 
which he hoped to hear the words of love and forgiveness > 

•*, pauses on the. way> and does not approach till he beholds 
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a light shioiiig through the uocurtained windows of the hum* 
ble dwelling. And even now his hand is drawn hack, which 
was raised to lift the latch. 

He would see if all are there. With a trembling heart, he 
looks into the window; and there — blessed sight! — he 
beholds his mother, busy as was her wont, and his father, only 
grown more reverend with increasing age, reading that holy 
book which he taught his son to revere, but which that son has 
so forgotten. But there were others ; and lo ! one by one they 
enter, young sisters, who, when he last saw them, were but 
children that sat on the knee, but who have now grown up 
almost to womanly years. And now another fear seizes him. 
How shall they receive him ? May not he be forgotten ? 
May they not reject him ? But he will, at least, enter. 

He raises the latch; with a heart too full for utterance, he 
stands silent and timid in the door-way. The father raises his 
head, the mother pauses and turns to look at the guest who 
enters. It is but a moment, when burst from their lips the 
fond words of recognition, ^^ My son 1 my son ! '^ Blessed 
words, which have told, so fully that nothing remains to be 
told, the undying strength of parental love. To a traveller, 
who might that night have passed this cottage among the hills, 
if he had observed it at all, it would have spoken of nothing 
but daily toil, of decent comfort, of obscure fortunes. Yet at 
that very hour, it was filled with thanksgivings which rose like 
incense to the heavens^ because that '^ he who was lost was 
found, and he that was dead was alive again." 

Thus ever under the visible is the invisible. Through dead 
material forms circulate the currents of spiritual life. Desert 
rocks; and seas, and shores, are humanized by the presence 
of man, and become alive with memories and affections. 
There is a life which appears, and under it, in every heart, is 
a life which does not "appear, which is to the former as the 
depths of the sea to the waves, and the bubbles, and the spray 
on its surface. There is not an obscure house among the 
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mountains, where the whole romance of life, from its dawn 
to its setting, through its brightness and through its gloom, 
is not lived through. The most common events of the day 
are products of the same passions and afiections, which, in 
other spheres, decide the fate of kingdoms. Outwardly, the 
transactions of ordinary life are like the movements of ma* 
chinery — lifeless, mechanical, common-place repetitions of 
the same trifling events. But they are neither lifeless, nor 
old, nor trifling. The passions and afiections make them ever 
new and original ; and the most unimportant acts of the day 
reach forward in their results into the shadows of eternity. 



LESSON CVI. 
The Crusader^s Return. Mbs. Hemaks. 

Rest, pilgrim, rest ! — thou'rt from the Syrian land, 

Thou'rt from the wild and wondrous East, I know 
By the long-withered palm-branch in thy hand. 

And by the darkness of thy sunburnt brow. 
Alas ! the bright, the beautiful, who part 

So full of hope, for that far country's bourn ! 
Alas ! the weary and the changed in heart. 

And dimmed in aspect, who like thee return } 

Thou'rt faint — stay, rest thee from thy toils at last : 

Through the high chestnuts lightly plays the breeze, 
The stars gleam out, the Ave hour is past. 

The sailor's hymn hath died along the seas. 
Thou'rt faint and worn — hear'st thou the fountain welling 

By the gray pillars of yon ruined shrine ? 
Seest thou the dewy grapes before thee swelling ? 

— He that hath left me trained that loaded vine ! 
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He was a child when thus the bower he wove, 

(O ! hath a day fled since his childhood^s time ?) 
That I might sit and hear the sound I love, 

Beneath its shade — the convent^s vesper-chime. 
And sit thou there ! — for he was gentle ever ; 

With his glad voice he would have welcomed thee, 
And brought fresh fruits to cool thy parched lips' fever : 

There in his place thou'rt resting — where is he? 

If I could hear that laughing voice again. 

But once again ! — how oft it wanders by, 
In the still hours, like some remembered strain. 

Troubling the heart with its wild melody ! «- 
Thou hast seen much, tired pilgrim ! hast thou seen 

In that far land, the chosen land of yore, ^ 
A youth — my Guide — with the fiery mien 

And the dark eye of this Italian shore ? 

The dark, clear, lightning eye ! — on heaven and earth 

It smiled — as if man were not dust it smiled ! 
The very air seemed kindling with his mirth ; 

And I — my heart grew young before my child ! 
My blessed child ! — I had but him — yet he 

Filled all my home even with overflowing joy, 
Sweet laughter, and wild song, and footstep free — 

Where is he now ? — my pride, my flower, my boy ! 

His sonny childhood melted from my sight. 

Like a spring dew-drop — then his forehead wore 

A prouder look — Jiis eye a keener light — 

I knew these woods might be his world no more ! 

He loved me — but he left me ! — thus they go 

Whom we have reared, watched, blessed, too much 
adored! 

He heard the trumpet of the Red-Cross blow. 

And bounded from me with his father's sword ! 

Y 
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Thou weep'st — I tremble ^ thou bast seen the slain 

Pressing a bloody turf ; the young and fair, 
With their pale beauty strewing o^er the plain 

Where hosts have met^ speak ! answer ! was he there ? 
01 hath his smile departed? — Could the grave 

Shut o^er those bursts of bright and tameless glee? — 
No I I shall yet behold his dark locks wave — 

That look gives hope — I knew it could not be ! 

Still weep^st thou, wanderer ? — some fond mother^s glance 

O'er thee, too, brooded in thine early years — 
Think'st thou of her, whose gentle eye, perchance. 

Bathed all thy faded hair with parting tears ? 
Speak, for thy tears disturb me ! — what art thou ? 

Why Host thou hide thy face, yet weeping on ? 
Look up I — O I is it — that wan cheek and brow ! — 

Is it — alas ! yet joy I — my son, my son ! 



LESSON cvn. 

The L<ist Man. Cajcpbeu.., 

All worldly shapes shall meU in gloom, 

The sun himself must die. 
Before this mortal shall assume 

Its immortality I 
I saw a vision in my sleep. 
That gave my spirit strength to sweep 

Adown the gulf of Time : 
I saw the last of human mould. 
That shall creation's death behold. 

As Adam saw her prime. 
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The sun's eye had a sickly glare ; 

The earth with age was wan ; 
The ^eletons of nations were 

Around that lonely man. 
Some had expired in fight, — the brands ' 
Still rusted in their bony hands ; 

In plague and famine some. 
Earth^s cities had no sound nor tread, 
And ships were drifting with the dead 

To shores where all was dumb. 

Yet, prophet-like, that lone one stood. 

With dauntless words and high. 
That shook the sere leaves from the wood 

As if a storm passed by, 
Saying, ^' We are twins in death, proud Sun , 
Thy face is cold, thy race is run ; 

'Tis mercy bids thee go ; 
For thou ten thousand thousand year* 
Hast seen the tide of human tears^ 

That shall no longer flow. 

^* What though beneath thee man put forth 

His pomp, his pride, his skill ; 
And arts that made fire, floods, and earth 

The vassals of his will ; 
Yet mourn not I thy parted sway. 
Thou dim, discrowned king of day ; 

For all those trophied arti 
And triumphs that beneath thee sprang, 
Healed not a passion or a pang 

Entailed on human hearts. 

*' Go, let oblivion's curtain fall 
Upon the stage of men, 
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Nor with thy rising beams recall 

Lifers tragedy again. 
Its piteous pageants bring not back, 
Nor waken flesh upon the rack 

Of pain anew to writhe ; 
Stretched in disease^s shapes abhorred. 
Or mown in battle by the sword, 

Like grass beneath the scythe. 

** Even I am weary in yon skies 

To watch thy fading fire ; 
Test of all sumless agonies, 

Behold not me expire. 
My lips that speak thy dii^ of death — 
Their rounded gasp and gurgling breath 

To see thou shalt not boast. 
The eclipse of Nature spreads my pall,- 
The majesty of darkness shall 

Receive my parting ghost ! 

^ This spirit shall return to Him 

That gave its heavenly spark ; 
Yet think not. Sun, it shall be dim 

When thou thyself art dark ! 
No I it shall live again, and shine 
In bliss unknown to beams of thine, 

By Him recalled to breath. 
Who captive led captivity, 
Who robbed^he grave of victory. 

And took the sting from death ! 

** Go, Sun, while mercy holds me up 
On Nature's awful waste 
To drink this last and bitter cup 
Of grief that man shall taste — 
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Go, tell that night that hides thy face, 
Thou saw^st the last of Adam's race. 

On earth's sepulchral olod, 
The darkening universe defy 
To quench his immortality, 

Or shake his trust in God ! ** 



LESSON CVffl. 

The Boon of Memory. Mm. Hbmans. 

I GO, I go ! — and must mine image fade 

From the green spots wherein my childhood played 

By my own streams ? 
Must my life part from each familiar place. 
As a bird's song, that leaves the woods no trace 

Of its lone themes ? 

Will the friend pass my dwelling, and forget 
The welcomes there, the hours when we have met 

In grief or glee } 
All the sweet counsel, the communion high, 
The kindly words of trust, in days gone by. 

Poured full and free ? 

A boon, a talisman, O Memory I %ive. 

To shrine my name in hearts where I would live 

Forevermore ! 
Bid the wind speak of me where I have dw^lt. 
Bid the stream's voice, of all my soul hath felt, 

A thought restore ! 
32 
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In the rich rose, whose bloom I loved so well, 
In the dim-brooding violet of the deli, 

Set deep that thought ! 
And let the sunset^s melancholy glow, 
And let the springes first whisper, faint and low. 

With me be fraught ! 

And Memory answered me, " Wild wish and vain ! 
I have no hues the loveliest to detain 

In the heart's core. 
The place they held in bosoms all their own. 
Soon with new shadows filled, new flowers overgrown, 

Is theirs no more." 

Hast thou such power, O Love ? — And Love replied, 
*^ It is not mine I Pour out thy soul's full tide 

Of hope and trust, 
Prayer, tear, devotedness, that boon to gain — 
Tis but to write, with the heart's fiery rain, 

Wild words on dust ? " 

Song, is the gift with thee ? — I ask a lay, 
Sof^, fervent, deep, that will not pass away 

From the still breast ; 
Filled with a tone — O not for deathless fame, 
But a sweet haunting murmur of my name^ 

Where it would rest. 

And Song made answer, " It is not in me. 
Though called immortal ; though my gifte may be 

All but divine. 
A place of lonely brightness I can give : 

changeless one, where thou with Love wouldst live, 

This is not mine ! " 
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Death, Death I wilt thou the restless wish fulfil ? 
And Death, the Strong One, spoke : " I can but still 

Each vain regret. ' 

What if forgotten ? — All thy soul would crave, 
Thou too, within the mantle of the grave. 

Wilt soon forget." 

Then did my heart in lone, faint sadness die, 
As from all nature^s voices one reply — 

But one — was given : 
^' Earth has no heart, fond dreamer I with a- tone 
To send thee back the spirit of thine own *— 

Seek it in heaven." 



. LESSON CK. 

To my Mother. Eusa Ck>oK. 

I MISS thee, my Mother I Thy image is still 

The deepest impressed on my heart ; 
And the tablet so faithful in death must be chill 

Ere a line of that image depart. 
Thou wert torn from my side when I treasured thee most ; 

When my reason could measure thy worth ; 
When I knew but too well that the idol Pd lost 

Could be never replaced upon earth. 

I miss thee, my Mother, in circles of joy. 
Where Pve mingled with rapturous zest ; 

For how slight is the touch that will serve to destroy 
All the fairy web spun in my breast ! 
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Some melody sweet may be floating around — 

*Tis a ballad I learned at thy knee ; 
Some strain may be played, and I shrink from the sound. 

For my fingers oft woke it for thee. 

I miss thee, my Mother ; when young health has fled, 

And I sink in the languor of pain. 
Where, where is the arm that once pillowed my head, 

And the ear that once heard me complain ? 
Other hands may support, gentle accents may fall ; 

For the fond and the true are yet mine : 
I've a blessing for each ; I am grateful to all ; 

But whose care can be soothing as thine ? 

I miss thee, my Mother, in summer^s fair day. 

When I rest in the ivy-wreathed bower, 
When I hang thy pet linnet^s cage high on the spray. 

Or gaze on thy favorite flower. 
There^s the bright gravel-path, where I played by thy side 

When time had scarce wrinkled thy brow ; 
Where I carefully led thee, with worshipping pride, 

When thy scanty locks gathered the snow. 

I miss thee, my Mother, in winter^s long night : 

I remember the tales thou wouldst tell — 
The romance of wild fancy, the legend of fright — 

O, who could e^er tell them so well ? 
Thy comer is vacant ; thy chair is removed : 

It was kind to take that from my eye : 
Yet relics are round me — the sacred and loved — 

To call up the pure sorrow- fed sigh. 

I miss thee, my Mother \ O, when do I not ? 
Though I know ^twas the wisdom of Heaven 
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That the deepest shade fell oa my sunniest spot, 

And such tie of devotion was riven ; 
For when thou wert with me, my soul was helow ; 

I was chained to the world I then trod ; 
My affections, my thoughts, were all earth«hound ; but now 

They have followed thy spirit to God ! 



LESSON ex. 
Fireside Education. Ckambvbs'b MncELLAiiT. 

FiKESiDS education is a wide and comprehensive thing : its 
enlightened object is to transform a weak, uninstructed child 
into a healthy and accomplished man or woman. What a 
variety of considerations are necessarily engaged in this oner- 
ous duty ! The child is to be cared for physically ; that is, as 
regards food, warmth, clothing, exercise, and, it may be, med* 
ical attendance. He is to be cared for morally; in which 
are involved the suppression of evil passions, the cultivation 
of the affections, kindness to animals, love of honesty and truth, 
and worship of the Divine Being. He is to be cared for in- 
tellectually ; that is, he is to be instructed in all useful knowl- 
edge, in order that he may with advantage perform his part in 
societv. 

Any routine of education which does not embrace all these 
particulars is, of course, imperfect. Education, as respects 
mere physical training, may produce a man healthful in con- 
stitution, and handsome in appearance, accomplished, possibly, 
ID walking, riding, or in the performance of manual operations ; 
bat he who possesses no more education than this is, at best, 
only an elegant savage. 

Lamentable is the fate of that child for whom no domestic 
hearth offers its cheering influence. The fireside may be 
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homely, or it may be dignified ; but whether it belong to poor 
or rich, it may be equally a shrine of the afiections, a scene 
of happiness, a school of the heart. ' 

A school of the heart ! In these words we arrive at the 
true operation of moral principle. The heart must be touched, 
the feelings affected, the baser propensities subdued, the 
higher emotions quickened, and all made loVe and joy within. 
And how can this be done? Only by moral and religious 
principle being confirmed by training and exercise, in refer- 
ence to companions, parents, brothers, sisters, and other rela- 
tions, as well as the general circumstances by which we are 
surrounded. The very act of loving and of consulting the 
feelings of those with whom we are domesticated, strengthens 
the tendency to well-doing. Nor are the incidents which 
occur in a family without their value. Births, deaths, meet- 
ings of relations, misfortunes, things joyful and things sorrow- 
ful, are all means of moral culture. So likewise, within the 
domestic circle, are acquired habits of order and perseverance, 
ideas of personal intercourse and courtesy, along with much 
familiar but useful knowledge. Recollections of a youthful 
and well-regulated home form also a source of refined grati- 
fication in aAer life. How frequently has it been confessed 
that the remembrance of a father's solicitude and affection has 
acted like a perpetual beacon in warning from vice ! 

Old remembrances, however, centre chiefly round the 
mother. She is the divinity of the child, and was all in all to 
him before he knew of any other object of veneration. What 
hosts of remembrances of this dear departed friend f Her 
early attention to all his little wants ; her anxiety about his 
personal appearance and behavior, as she used to send him 
forth every morning to school; her attempts to shelter him 
from rebuke and punishment ; perhaps her privations, her suf- 
ferings, in widowhood ; her heroic struggles to maintain appear- 
ances, and get her boy forward in the world ; her delight, finally, 
in living to see him in that position of respectability which for 
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years had been the object of her most fondly-cherished hopes; 
the tranquil close of her existence, and dying blessing, — all 
ihese, and much more, may be said to form an inextinguishable 
inheritance of pleasurable recollection, a fountain of feeling 
perpetually welling out, and irrigating those dreary wastes of 
hard, every-day toil and thought, which lie irksomely in the 
path of life. ; 

Nor are the benefits of family intercourse, in their imme- 
diate or remote consequences, confined to the children. We 
are very apt to imagine that the family arrangement is entirely 
for tRe sake of the yotmg — that the children are exclusively 
benefited ; and that, if it is disturbed or set aside, the young, 
the children, are the only persons who suffer. On the con- 
trary, the old are as much interested in this divine institution 
as the young ; it is as beneficial to parents as to children ; 
and any^ departure from it must bring a penalty upon the 
parents,, equal to any which the children can suffer. We are 
accustomed to hear much, and very justly, of the obligations 
which children owe to their parents. But while they very 
wisely impress this on their children, people are very ready to 
forget, or not remark, that, as the child owes much to the 
parent, so the parent owes much to the child ; that, while he 
has been the object and receiver of good, he has also been the 
minister of good ; and every loving thought, every toil, every 
sacrifice, on the part of the parent, has received, from day to 
day, a return — a real and most precious reward. Surely 
those persons judge very erroneously, who imagine that all 
the care, trouble, and expense they lay out upon their children, 
is so much capital sunk, and from which no return is to be ex- 
pected till the child has grown to maturity, or at least till he 
has reached the years of discretion. 

We are very apt to reckon nothing a blessing which does 
not come to us in a material form ; and so we sometimes un- 
dervalue or overlook our highest privileges, because they do 
not address themselves to our eyes, and cannot be felt or ban- 
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died by us. To any one who observes and reflects, it will be 
evident that the parent is as much the better for the child, as 
the child is for the parent ; that infancy, childhood, and youth, 
bestow as much on manhood, womanhood, and old age, as they 
derive from them ; that this is an instance of that general 
law, that we cannot do good to others without getting good 
from them : in this field, it is impossible to sow without reap- 
ing ; for the same soil which receives the seed from the boun- 
tiful hand, returns it with increase. What blessings, then, are 
children the means of conveying to their parents ! In other 
words, how is it needful, for the sake of the father and mother, 
as well as of their offspring, that the family life should be 
jealously guarded ! 

The celebrated Lord Erskine has told us that he never 
robed himself to plead at the bar, but he thought he felt his 
children pulling at his gown ; and if the history of human 
thoughts were legible to us as it is to the eye of God, we 
should doubtless find that multitudes of the greatest men — 
men who were great in the good which they were enabled to 
achieve, which is the truest greatness — drew their strongest 
stimulants from the families God had given them ; and that,^ 
on the other hand, myriads, who have lived usefully and well, 
had been saved from vices to which they were prone, by the 
consideration that these would involve in ruin those who were 
dearer to them than their own life. Parents who do their 
duty, and keep their eyes open, will acknowledge that they 
have been amply repaid, day by day, for all their anxiety, 
labor, and pains ; that the pleasures and instruction, the incite- 
ments to good, and the salutary restraints, which their children 
have supplied, — the thoughts they have suggested, and the 
feelings they have inspired, — were cheaply purchased, even 
with the cost and care of a family ; and that children are not, as 
men buried in selfishness esteeth, a mere tax and burden, but 
truly a promise and a blessing, as they have pronounced them 
who lived in the ages of faith. 
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LESSON CXI. 

The Samej continued. Idbh. 

A CHILD has every thing to learo, and he learns best by 
having good examples for imitation. If you, therefore, desire 
to see your children well behaved, do not leave them in the 
charge of servants, who are, for the most part, ignorant, and 
otherwise not well adapted to train the minds of young per- 
sons. Rear and superintend your children yourself, at least 
in all matters of general intercourse. Liet them spend daily 
a considerable part of their time with you. Being thus 
the companions of your children, and conscious that every 
word you utter, and every thing you do, will be imitated, you 
will, of course, take care to say and do nothing which can 
lead to improper habits. 

In all families there are differences of character. One 
child will be lively, another dull ; some will have good, others 
bad tempers. It is of great importance to cultivate « cheerful 
temper in children ; and, therefore, the greater care will be 
required in this respect, when there appears to be any defi- 
ciency in the natural disposition. Much will depend on how 
you treat the child. If it be peevish, do not, scold or threaten 
it ; and in no circumstances get out of temper with it. 

Some parents are constantly telling their children not to do 
this, and not to do that. This is not treating them enough as 
equals, and too prominently establishes the principle of infe- 
riority. Children should not be talked to as if they were dogs. 
They should be requested, not ordered ; at least in all ordi- 
nary matters, and when they commit no act of insubordina- 
tion. " I should think you had better not meddle with that 
knife ; it is rather sharp." ** I would let alone that piece of 
broken glass ; it is dangerous." " Don't you think this would 
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be a pleasant day for a walk ? ^' ^* I thought you would not 
have done so foolish a thing.^' ^^ I am sorry we cannot bear 
that noise ; and I think you had better go to the nursery.'^ By 
accustoming children to such mild language, they learn to be 
mild themselves. A soA word will do more with such chil- 
dren than a torrent of reproof. 

Firmness, however, is as requisite as mildness, in family 
management. Some children are easily managed, but there 
are few who will not sometimes try to have their own way. 
At one time they will attempt to evade, at another they will 
brave, authority. In this species of strife, they are often 
sharp-witted and dexterous, and sometimes intrepid, pertina- 
cious, and headstrong. If they succeed once« they gather 
courage ; if twice, they feel assured ; if thrice, they triumph. 
The only safe method is for the parent to meet the first resist- 
ance of the child with firmness, and by no means to permit 
himself to be baffled either by evasion or defiance. But great 
caution is to be used. 

The object should be, not merely to make the child obey 
externally, but internally ; to make the obedience sincere 
and hearty, and to make it flow alike from affection, a 
sense of duty, and a conviction that he consults his true 
interest in so doing. All these motives should be brought 
to concur in the act ; if any one of them is wanting, the 
obedience is imperfect. To accomplish this thorough sub- 
jection of the child to parental authority, it is obvious that 
great prudence is necessary. There must be no violence, no 
display of temper, no angry looks, no hasty words. Before 
he can expect to govern a child, a parent must first learn to 
govern himself. His own psissions being under control, his 
heart chastened, and the traces of vexation swept from his 
countenance, he may meet the rebellious child, assured of tri- 
umph. The child might resist threats, and be hardened by 
force ; but it will not long resist patient kindness, tender 
remonstrance, affectionate counsel. 
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Accustom your children, from the earliest infancy, to speak 
the truth ; and this they will do, if not prevented by servants, 
or by their parents. How lamentable is it to find persons so 
lost to all sense of obligation as to encourage deceit in their 
children ! A mother will sometimes be heard admonishing 
them to conceal something from the knowledge of their father, 
or, in other words, to deceive him. Such deceits are ruinous to 
the moral character of children, and we need not say that they 
are grossly wicked. 

Children should never hear a falsehood uttered. The very 
idea of there being such a thing as untruth ought not to come 
across their mind, unless, indeed, when the criminality and 
fruits of falsehood require explanation and reproof. Every 
encouragement, even to the pardoning of offences, should be 
given to truth. Cultivate in the child ^s mind a love of candor, 
straightforwardness, honor, and integrity, along with a cor- 
responding hatred of falsehood, equivocation, dishonesty, and 
meanness. Lessons in these things, however, will be of little 
use. The cultivation must be by the training of motives and 
principles into confirmed habits, and that can be realized only 
within the family circle. 

Religious impressions, in the same manner, require to 
be made in the first place by parents, as much as possible, 
by means of practical habits and personal explanations. 
As the mind expands, the leading characteristics of ere* 
at ion and providence, the nature of God, and the reasons 
for his being an object of veneration and worship, may be 
explained. And from these, as starting-points, all proper 
explanations as to religioys doctrine and duties will naturally 
diverge. 
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LESSON cxn. 

The Same^ concluded, Idbx. 

Speak to and in the presence of children in correct phrase- 
ology and grammar. Never employ a single slang or loose 
expression. Lict the sounds, the emphasis, the diction, be all 
as they ought to be. This may be troublesome, — not, how- 
ever, to people of good education, — but remember the reward 
which will ensue. Accustomed to speak correctly from in- 
fancy, the child, as a matter of habit, will avoid errors of 
expression, and scarcely require any instruction in the dry 
rules of grammar. 

One of the most serious errors in education is habituating 
children to speak ungrammatically ; not from any deliberate 
intention, but from mere carelessness. By this sort of tuition, 
children are compelled to learn two dialects, instead of one 
— the ungrammatical form of speech, and that which is 
seen in books. Unfortunately, the former becomes their ver- 
nacular ; and so little do they acquire of correct speech, that 
schoolmasters spend years in trying to impart to them a proper 
knowledge of grammar. We repeat, that if children be 
taught to speak correctly from the first, they will be saved the 
drudgery of learning grammar by rule. The practice of 
requiring children to be instructed to speak and write correctly 
by schoolmasters is by no means creditable to intelligent 
parents, and affords too strong grounds for the belief that this 
branch of culture is generally neglected. 

If parents possess good manners, so also will their children, 
if they be allowed to associate with them. Thus a child, as 
his perceptions become more vigorous, will instinctively, and 
with very little verbal instruction, learn to come into and go 
out of a room, speak to and shake hands with visitors, sit at 
table, and so on, all according to what is usually considered 
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good manners. Sedateness in children is, of course, out of 
the question, and ought neither to be expected nor insisted on. 
All that is wanted is a reasonable attention to decorum, along 
with a happy buoyancy of disposition. 

Manners cannot be taught by rule. Some parents, not 
aware of this fact, pursue some such practice as the follow- 
ing : To suit their own immediate convenience, they keep 
their children aloof in nurseries, or in the hands of servants, 
and only permit them to enter the parlor as a special indul- 
gence. Finding that this creates bashfulness, they endeavor 
to school their children into certain forms of behavior. Thus 
they will be heard giving them directions such as the follow- 
ing : *•*' When you come into the room, you will be sure to 
go and shake hands with all the gentlemen ; and remember 
not to hang down your head, but look every body in the face, 
as if you were not ashamed. And remember not to slip be- 
hind the chairs, or go below the table, for nobody wishes to 
do you any harm ; and remember to say, ^ Yes, sir,^ or ' No, 
sir,' when a gentleman speaks to you ; and remember to speak 
prettily, and do not sulk, or put your finger in your mouth ; 
and, above all things, remember not to make a noise, for if 
you do, I shall have you turned out of the room. Now, there- 
fore, remember to behave yourself; and if you do not, it will 
be the worse for you." 

And this is called teaching manners I We would not speak 
harshly on the subject ; for mothers who address themselves 
in this form to their children, only err from ignorance of their 
duties. All telling about behavior to children is nearly use- 
less. The true method of teaching manners is to let them be 
fixed by habit ; and this, as already stated, is done by the sim* 
pie process of bringing up children in the society of their 
parents, for by this means they have to behave well as a mere 
matter of imitation. The companionship, however, requires 
to be general, not on particular occasions. 

To insure, as far as possible, bodily health in your children^ 
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let them enjoy the open air daily ; acenstom them to walk, 
and to take pleasure in out-door excurskms. Let them sleep 
in airy apartments, and cause them to attend strictly to per- 
sonal cleanliness. Do not leave it to chance, hut instruct 
them how they should wash their face and han(fei, etean their 
teeth every morning, and coroh and hnish their hair. 

As they grow up, make them Iblly aware of the necesnfy 
of attending to various matters connected with their own 
health. Among other things, the operation of various kinds 
of food on the system, and the danger of excessive indulgence, 
rtiould be explained, as opportunities occur. Some knowledge 
of the administration and operation of medicines — not the 
trash of quack advertisers — shoald likewise he communi- 
cated. 

By precept, as well as by example, childten- should be 
warned against intemperance. Unfortunately, many parents, 
influenced by no bad intentions, but only froih heedlessness or 
misapplied affection, are seen giving their childi^n drops of 
wine, or other kinds of intoxicating liquor, ^ni so laymg the 
foundation for bad habits. When the chiMren are eonstitiJD> 
tionally tender, these indulgences will seriously damage heahh, 
besides being, perhaps, morally ruinous. 

Many persons, men and women, are seen to have frregu- 
iarly-set or bad teeth. In almost every instance, tfaiis has been 
caused by tlie carelessness of parents. It is the duty of every 
mother tx> watch the growth of her children's teeth ; ctnd if 
any of them appear to be growing in an irregular manner, 
she should cause them to be put in proper order by a dentist. 

Aceitefom your children to use their hands, as well as their 
heads. Teach them that they mast learn to serve themsielves ; 
that they cannot expect always to be ministered to by sertcints, 
or by their mothers. 

All boys and girls should acquire a habit of keeping their 
clothes as neat and clean as possible, and of laying tliem by 
for future use. Girls, in particular, cannot too early leatft to 
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fold up and put away their clothes, and to acquire other habits 
of neatness and order. 

At the proper age, girls should be taught to knit, darn, and 
sew. The ability to make and mend their own garments will 
to many prove little less than a fortune. The art of mending 
a, at least, indispensable ; and no mother perlbrvis her duty, 
who ^ioes not insist on her daughters acquiring this acoompliah- 
laent. Every girl should be made to understand that a hole 
in her stiackings or gloves, or any similar defect in her dress, 
is a mark of personal indolence. 

Boys and girls, as they grow up, should equally acquire the 
power of doing many little things which will prove useful in 
life^ We know the father of a fiimily who insists on each of 
his children learning how to tie difierent kinds of knots, to tie 
up parcels with cord, to light a fire, to out the leaves of a book, 
to deliver a message, to anrange books on shelves, to brush 
tiiek clothes, or to pack a trunk. Each of his boys is taught 
how to fold a coat for travelling. Thefe is much practical 
wisdom in these instructions. 

Young people should be accustomed to the use and value 
of money. Where it can be at all a^Mirded, they should re- 
ceive a trifle of pocket-money weekly, the amount, perhaps, 
being regulated by good conduct. By this means they will 
generally learn by experience that money is ea»ly spent and 
lost, and that it needs to be husbanded if any thing important is 
to be bought If deprived of money altogether, they will covet 
that belonging to others ; and wlien at length they enter the 
world, and are intrusted with funds, they will in all probabilky 
become heedless spendthriAs. That.money is a representative 
of the savings of labor, and is not obteioed without patient in* 
dustry, is one of the lessons which a parent will not &il to im* 
part to his cluldren. 
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LESSON cxni. 

White Mountain Scenery, Tmotht Dwioht. 

• 

Prom this spot the mountaiDs speedily began to open with 
increased majesty ; and, in several instances, rose to a per- 
pendicular height litde less than a mile. The bosom of both 
ranges was overspread, in all the inferior regions, by a mix- 
ture of evergreens with trees, whose leaves are deciduous. 
The annual foliage had been already changed by the frost. 
Of the effects of this change it is, perhaps, impossible for an 
itthabitant of Great Britain, as I have been assured by several 
foreigners, to form an adequate conception, without visiting an 
American forest. When I was a youth, I remarked that 
Thomson had entirely omitted in his Seasons this fine part of 
autumnal imagery. Upon inquiring of an English gentleman 
the probable caose of the omission, he informed me that no 
such scenery exbted in Great Britain. 

in this country, k Is often among the most splendid beauties 
of nature. All the leaves of trees which are not eve^reens, 
are, by the first severe frost, changed from their verdure to- 
wards 4he perfection of that color which they are capable of 
ultimately assuming, through yellow, orange, and red, to a 
pretty deep brown. As the frost affects dificrent trees, and 
different leaves of the same tree, in very different degrees, a 
vast multitude of tinctures are commonly found on those of a 
single tree, and alwa3rs on those of a grove or forest. These 
colors also, in alt their varieties, are generally full, and, in 
many instances, are aoMmg the most exquisite which are found 
in the regions of natiue. Dififerent sorts of trees are suscep- 
tible of difierent degrees of this beauty. Among them the 
maple is preeminently distii^uished by the prodigious varie- 
ties, the finished beauty, and the intense lustre of its hues ; vary- 
ing through all the dyes between a rich green and the roost per- 
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feet crimson, or, more definitely, the red of the prismatic 
image. 

Tliere is, however, a sensible difference in the beauty of 
this appearasice of nature in di^Rnrent parts of the countiy, 
even when the forest-trees are the same. I have seen no tract 
where its splendor was so highly finished, as io the region 
which surrounds Lancaster for a distaooe of thirty miles. The 
colors are more varied and more intense ; and the numerous 
evergreens furnish, in their deep hues^ the best groundwork 
of the picture. 

I have remarked, that the annual Ibliage en these mouatains 
had been already changed by the frost. Of course, the dark- 
ness of the evergreens was finely illumined by the brilliant 
yellow of the birch, the beech, and the cherry, and the more 
brilliant orange and crimson of the maple. The effects of this 
universal diffusion of gay and splendid light was, to render the 
preponderating deep-green more solemn. The mind, encir- 
cled by this scenery, irresistibly remembered that the light was 
the light of decay, autumnal and melancholy. The dark was 
the gloom of evening, approximating to night; Over the whole, 
the axure of the sky cast a deep, misty blue ; blending, towards 
the summit, every other hue, and predominating over all. 

As the eye ascended these steeps,the light diminished, and 
gradually ceased. On the inferior summits rose crowns of 
conical firs and spruces. On the superior eminences, the 
trees, growing less and less, yielded to the chilling atmosphere, 
and marked the limit of forest vegetation. Above, the sur- 
face was covered wiUi a mass of shrubs, terminating, at a still 
higher elevation, in a shroud of daric-colored moss. 

As we passed onward through this singular valley, occa- 
sional torrents, formed by the rains and dissolving snows at 
the close of winter, had left behind them, in many places, 
perpetual monumefits of their progress, in perpendicular, nar- 
row, and irregplar paths of immense length, where they had 
washed the precipices naked and white, from the summit of 
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the mountaiD to the base. Wide and deep chasms also met 
the eye, both on the summits and the sides, and strongTy im- 
pressed the imagioatioci with the thought, that a hand of im- 
measurabie power had rent asunder the soHd rocks, and 
tumbled tbemi into the subjacent Talley. Over all, hoary cli^, 
rising with proud supremacy, frowned awfutly on the world 
below, and finished the landscape. 

By our side, the Saco was alternately seen and lost, and 
increased^ alntiost at every step, by the junction of tributary 
streams. Its course was a perpetual cascade, and with its 
sprightly murmurs ftimished the only contrast to the scenery 
around us. 



LESSON CXIV. 

The Garden of Eden. Miltoit. 

SoirrHWAKD through Eden went a river large, 
Nor changed hi? course, but through the shaggy hill 
Passed underneath ingulfed ; for God had tUrown 
That mountain as his garden-mound high raised 
Upon the rapid current, which, through veins 
Of porous earth with kindly thirst updrawn. 
Rose a fresh mountain, and with many a rill 
Watered the garden ; thence united fell 
Down the steep glade, and met the nether flood, 
Which from his darksome passage now appears ; 
And now, divided into four main streams. 
Runs diverse, wandering many a famous realm 
And country, whereof here needs no account ; 
But rather to tell how, if Art could tell, 
How from that sapphire fount the crisped brooks. 
Rolling on orient pearl and sands of gold 
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With mazy error under pendent shades 

Ran nectar, visiting each plant, and fed 

Flowers worthy of Paradise, which not nice Art 

In beds and curious knots, but Nature boon 

Poured forth profuse on hill, and dale, and plain, * 

Both where the morning sun first warmly smote 

The open field, and where the unpierced shade 

Imbrowned the noontide bowers : thus was this place 

A happy rural seat of various view ; — 

Groves whose rich trees wept odorous gums and balm. 

Others, whose fruit, burnished with golden rind, 

Hung amiable, Hesperian fables * true. 

If true, here only, and of delicious taste : 

Betwixt them lawns or level downs, and flocks 

Grazing the tender herb, were interposed. 

Or palmy hillock ; or the flowery lap 

Of some irriguous valley spread her store. 

Flowers of all hue, and without thorn the rose : 

Another side, umbrageous grots and caves 

Of cool recess, o^er which the mantling vine 

Lays forth her purple grapes, and gently creeps 

Luxuriant ; meanwhile murmuring waters fall 

Down the slope hills, dispersed, or in a lake. 

That to the fringed bank with myrtle crowned 

Her crystal mirror holds, unite their streams. 

The birds their quire apply ; airs, vernal airs, 

Breathing the smell of field and grove, attune 

The trembling leaves, while universal Pan,t 

Knit with the Graces and the Hours in dance. 

Led on the eternal Spring 



* Hesperian fahle»t fables respecting the gardens of the Hesperides, 
in which the apples were said to be of gold. 

t Pan^ the god of the country, or of nature, in the ancient mythol- 
ogies. 
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LESSON CXV. 
The Sage. 



At early dawn a youth his journey took^ 

And many a mountain passed and valley wide. 
Then reached the wild, where, in a flowery Qook, 

And seated on a mossy stone, he spied 
An ancient man ; his harp lay him beside : 

A stag sprang from the pasture at his calU 
And, kneeling, licked the withered hand that tied 

A wreath of woodbine round his antlecs tall, 
And hung his k>fly neck with maay a floweret smalL 

And now the hoary sage arose, and saw 

The wanderer approaching ; innooenoe 
Smiled on his glowing cheek, but nodest awe 

Depressed his eye, that feared to give o^Rsnce. 
** Who art thou, courteous stranger ? and from whence ? 

Why roam thy steps to this sequestered date ? " 
*^ A shepherd boy,'^ the youth replied, " lar benoe 

My habitation ; hear my artless tale. 
Nor levity ner falsehood shall thine ear assail. 

^' Late as I roamed, intent on Nature's charms, 

I reached at eve this wilderness profound, 
And, leaning where yon oak expands her ar«s«, 

Heard these rude cliffs thine awful voice rebound, 
(For in thy speech I recognized the sound.) 

You mourned for ruined man, and virtue lost. 
And seemed to feel of keen remorse the wound. 

Pondering on former days by guilt engrossed, 
' in the giddy storm of dissipation tossed. 
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'^ But say, in courtly life can crafl be learned, 

Where knowledge opens and exalts the soul ? 
Where Fortupe lavishes her gifts unearned, 

Can selfishness the liberal heart control ? 
Is glory there achieved by arts as foul 

As those that felons, fiends, and furies plan ? 
Spiders insnare, snakes poison, tigers prowl : 

Love is the godlike attribute of man I 
O, teach a simple youth this mystery to scan. 

^^ Or else the lamentable strain disclaim, 

And give me back the calm, contented mind, 
Which, late, exulting, viewed in Nature's frame, 

Goodness untainted, wisdom unconfined, 
Grace, grandeur, and utility combined ; 

Restore those tranquil days, that saw me still 
Well pleased with all, but most with human kind ; 

When fancy roamed through Nature's works at will. 
Unchecked- by cold distrust, and uninformed of ill.'' 

^ Woaldst thou," the sage replied, ^^ in peace return 

To the gay dreams of fond, romantic youth, 
Leave me to hide, in this remote sojourn. 

From every gentle ear the dreadful truth : 
For if my desultory strain with ruth 

And indignation made thine eyes o'erfiow, 
Alas ! what comfort could thy anguish soothe, 

Shouldst thou th' extent of human folly know I 
Be ignorance thy choice, where knowledge leads to woe. 

" But let untender thoughts afar be driven, 
Nor venture to arraign the dread decree ; 

For know, to man, as candidate for heaven. 
The voice of the Eternal said, ^ Be free ; ^ 

And this divine prerogative to thee 
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Do virtue, happiness, and heaven convey ; 
For virtue is the child 6f liberty, 

And happiness of virtue ; nor can t^y 
Be free to keep the path, who are not free to stray. 

^* Yet leave me not I would alU^y that giaef 

Which else might thy young virtue overpower. 
And in thy converse I shall find relief. 

When the dark shades of melancholy lower ; 
For solitude has many a dreary hour, 

E^en when exempt from grief, remorse, and pain : 
Gome often, then, for, haply, in my bower, 

AoMsement, knowledge, wisdom, thou mayst gain ; 
If I one soul improve, I have not lived in vain.*^ 

And now, at length, to Edwin^s ardeat ^ze. 

The Muse of History unrolls her page ; 
But few, alas ! the scenes her art dispiays^ 

To charm his fancy, or his heart engage. 
Here chiefs their thirst of power in blood assuage. 

And straight their flames with tenfold fieiceaecB burn ; 
Here smiling virtue prompts the patriot^s rage, 

But lo ! ere long is leA alone to mourn. 
And languish in the dust, and clasp the abandoned urn ! 

Enraptured by the hermit^s strain, the youtk 

Proceeds the path of science to explore ; 
And now, expanded to the beams (^ truth, 

New enei^ies and charms, unknown before^ 
His mind discloses. Fancy now no more 

Wantons on fickle piaioo through the skies ; 
But, fixed in aim, and conscious of her power, 

Alod from cause to cause exults to rise, 
Creation^s bleaded stores arranging as she ffies. 
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LESSON CXVI. 



True Happiness, Pope. 

Know then this truth, ^enough for man to know,) 

*'*' Virtue alone is happiness below ; '' 

The only point where human bliss stands stiH, - 

And tastes the good without the fall to ill ; 

Where only merit constant pay receives, 

Is blest in what it takes, and what it gives ; 

The joy unequalled, if its end it gain, 

And if it lose, attended with no pain : 

Without satiety, though e'er so blessed, 

And bat more relished as the more distressed. 

The broadest mirth unfeeling folly wears 

Less pleasing far than virtue's very tears : 

Good, from each object, from each place acquired, 

Forever exercised, yet never tired ; 

Never elated, while one man's oppressed ; 

Never dejected, while another's blest ; 

And where no wants, no wishes can remain. 

Since but to wish more virtue is to gain. 

See the sole bliss Heaven could on all bestow ! 
Which who but feels can taste, but thinks can know 
Yet poor with fortune, and with learning blind. 
The bad must miss, the good untaught will find ; 
Slave to no sect, who takes no private road, 
But looks Uirough nature up to nature's God ; 
Pursues '^t d»in which links the immense deisign. 
Joins heaven and earth, and mortal and divine ; 
Sees dmt no being any bliss can know, 
But touches some above and some below ; 
lieams from this union of the rising whole, 
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The first, last purpose of the human soul ; 
And knows where faith, law, morals, all hegan, 
All end, in love of God, and love of man. 

For him alone hope leads from goal to goal, 

And opens still, and opens on his soul ; 

Till lengthened on to faith, and unconfined. 

It pours the bliss that fills up all the mind. 

He sees why nature plants in man alone 

Hope of known bliss, and ftiith in bliss unknown : 

(Nature, whose dictates to no other kind 

Are given in vain, but what they seek they find :) 

Wise is her present ; she connects in this 

His greatest virtue with his greatest bliss ; 

At once his own bright prospect to be blessed, 

And strongest motive to assist the rest. 

Self-love thus pushed to social, to divine. 

Gives thee to make thy neighbor's blessing thine : 

Is this too little for the boundless heart ? 

Extend it, let thy enemies have part ; - 

Grasp the whole worlds of reason, life, and sense, 

In one close system of benevolence : 

Happier as kinder, in whatever degree ; 

And height of bliss but height of charity. 

God loves from whole to parts ; but human soul 
Must rise from individual to the whole. 
Self-love but serves the virtuous mind to wake. 
As the small pebble stirs the peaceful lake ; 
The centre moved, a circle straight succeeds ; 
Another still, and still another spreads : 
Friend, parent, neighbor, first it will embrace ; 
His country next, and next all human race ; 
Wide and more wide, the overflowings of the mind 
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Take every creature in of every kind ; 

Earth smiles around, with boundless bounty blessed, 

And heaven beholds its image in his breast 



LESSON CXVII. 

The Virtuous Man. Youkg. 

Some angel guide my pencil, while I draw — 
What nothing less than angel can exceed — 
A man on earth devoted to the skies ; 
Like ships in seas, while in, above the world. 
With aspect mild, and elevated eye. 
Behold him seated on a mount serene. 
Above the fogs of sense, and passion's storm : 
All the black cares and tumults of this life. 
Like harmless thunders breaking at his feet. 
Excite his pity, not impair his peace. 
Earth's genuine sons, the sceptred and the slave, 
A mingled mob ! a wandering herd ! he sees, 
Bewildered in the vale : in all unlike ! 
His full reverse in all ! what higher praise ? 
What stronger demonstration of the right ? 

The present all their care, the future his. 
When public welfare calls, or private want. 
They give to Fame ; his bounty he conceals. 
Their virtues varnish Nature, his exalt. 
Mankind's esteem they court, and he his own. 
Theirs the wild chase of false felicities ; 
His the composed possession of the true. 
Alike throughout is his consistent peace, 
34 
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All of one color and an even thread ; 
While party-colored shreds of hapj^nesSf 
With hideous gaps between, patch up for them 
A madman^s robe ; each puff of Fortune blows 
The tatters by, and shows their nakedness. 

• He sees with other eyes than theirs : where they 
Behold a sun, he spied a Deity. 
What makes them only smile, makes him adore. 
Where they see mountains, he but atoms sees ; 
An empire, in his balance, weighs a grain. 
They things terrestrial worship as divine ; 
His hopes immortal blow them by as dust. 
That dims his sight, and shortens his survey. 
Which longs in infinite to lose all bound. 
Titles and honors (if they prove his fate) 
He lays aside to find his dignity ; 
No dignity they find in aught besides. 
They triumph in externals, (which conceal 
Man^s real glory,) proud of an eclipse ; 
Himself too much he prizes to be proud, 
And nothing thinks so great in man as man. 
Too dear he holds his interest to neglect 
Another^s welfare, or his right invade ; 
Their interest, like a lion, lives on prey. 
They kindle at the shadow of a wrong ; 
Wrong he sustains with temper, looks on heaven, 
Nor stoops to think his injurer his foe. 
Nought but what wounds his virtue wounds his peace 
A covered heart their character defends ; 
A covered heart denies him half his praise. 
Their no-joys end where his full feast begins : 
His joys create, theirs murder, future bliss. 
To triumph in existence, his alone ; 
And his alone^ triumphantly to think 
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His true existence is not yet begun. 

His glorious course was, yesterday, complete : 

Death, then, was welcome ; yet life still is sweet. 



LESSON cxvm. 

771c Holy Scriptures. Detdbn. 

Whence but from heaven could men unskilled in arts. 
In several ages bom, in several parts, 
Weave such agreeing truths ? or how or why 
Should all conspire *to cheat us with a lie ? 
Unasked their pains, ungrateful their advice, 
Starving their gain, and martyrdom their price. 

If on the book itself we cast our view. 
Concurrent heathens prove the story true : 
The doctrine, miracles, which must convince, 
For heaven in them appeals to human sense ; 
And though they prove not, they confirm the cau8e9 
When what is taught agrees with nature^s laws. 

Then for the style ; majestic and divine, 
It speaks no less than God in every line ; 
Commanding words, whose force is still the same, 
As the first fiat that produced our frame. 

All faiths beside, or did by arms ascend, 
Or sense indulged has made mankind their friend ; 
This only doctrine does our lusts oppose ; 
Unfed by nature^s soil on which it grows ; 
Cross to our interests, curbing sense and sin. 
Oppressed without, and undermined within. 
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It thrives through pain, its own tormentcHS tires, |. , 

And with a stuhbom patience still aspires. ^1^ 

To what can reason such efl^ts assign 
Transcending nature, but to laws divine. 
Which in that sacred volume are contained. 
Sufficient, clear, and for that use ordained ? 



m 



LESSON CXIX. 

The Arrival o/Jhe Mayjlower. Edwasd Evsrbtt. 

Let us go up for a moment, in imagination, to ycmder hill, 
which overlooks the village and the bay, and suppose our- 
selves standmg there on some bleak, ungenial morning, in the 
middle of November of that year. The coast is fringed with 
ice. Dreary forests, interspersed with sandy tracts, fill the 
background. Nothing of humanity quickens on the spot, save 
a few roammg savages, who, ill provided with what even they 
deem the necessaries of life, are digging with their fingers a 
scanty repast out of the frozen sands. No friendly light- 
houses had as yet hung up their cressets upon your headlands; 
no brave pilot-boat was hovering like a sea-bird on the tops of 
the waves, beyond the Cape, to guide the shattered bark to its 
harbor ; no charts and soundings made the secret pathways of 
the deep as plain as a gravelled road through a lawn ; no 
comfortable dwellings along the line of the shore, and where 
are now your well-inhabited streets, spoke a welcome to the 
Pilgrim ; no steeple poured the music of Sabbath mom into 
the ear of the fugitive for conscience^ sake. Primeval wild- 
ness and native desolatioi^ brood over sea and land ; and from 
the 9th of Novembe.r, when, aAer a most calsunitous voyage, 
the Mayflower first came to anchor in Provincetown harbor, to 
end of December, the entire male portion of the com- 
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Any was occupied, for the greater part of every day, and 
JDften by night as well as by day, in exploring the coast and 
seeking a place of rest, amidst perils from the savages, from the 
unknown shore, and the elements, which it makes one^s heart 
bleed to think upon. 

But this dreary waste, which we thus contemplate in imagi* 
nation, and which they traversed in sad reality, is a chosen 
land. It is a theatre upon which an all-glorious drama is to 
be enacted. On this frozen soil, — driven from the ivy-clad 
churches of their mother-land, — escaped, at last, from loath- 
some prisons, — the meek fathers of a pure church will lay 
the spiritual basement of their temple. Here, on the everlast- 
ing rock of liberty, they will establish the foundation of a free 
state. Beneath its ungenial wintry sky, principles of social 
right, institutions of civil government, shall germinate, in 
which what seemed the Utopian dreams of visionary sages 
are to be more than realized. 

But let us contemplate, for a moment, the instruments se- 
lected by Providence for this political and moral creation. 
However unpromising the field of action, the agents must cor- 
respond with the excellence of the work. The time is truly 
auspicious. England is well supplied with all the materials of 
a generous enterprise. She is in the full affluence of her 
wealth of intellect and character. The age of Elizabeth has 
passed and garnered up its treasures. The age of the com- 
monwealth, silent and unsuspected, is ripening towards its har- 
vest of great men. The Burleighs and Cecils have sounded 
the depths of statesmanship ; the Drakes and Saleighs have 
run the whole round of chivalry and adventure ; the Cokes 
and Bacons are spreading the light of their master-minds 
through the entire universe of philosophy and law. 

Out of a generation of which men like these are the guides 
ind lights, it cannot be difficult to select the leaders of any 
ofty undertaking ; and, through their influence, to secure to 
t the protection of royalty. But, happily for New England, 

34* 2A 
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Providence works not with human instruments. Not many 
wise men after the flesh, not many mighty, not many noble, 
are called. The stars of human greatness, that glitter in a 
court, are not destined to rise on the lowering horizon of the 
despised colony. The feeble company of Pilgrims is not to 
be marshalled by gartered statesmen or mitred prelates. 
Fleets will not be despatched to convoy the little band, nor 
armies to protect it Had there been honors to be won, or 
pleasures to be enjoyed, or plunder to be grasped, hungry 
courtiers, midsummer friends, godless adventurers, would 
have eaten out the heart of the enterprise. Silken Bucking- 
hams and Somersets would have blasted it wiUi their patrcxi- 
age. But, safe amidst their unenvied perils, strong in their 
inofiensive weakness, rich in their untempting poverty, the 
patient fugitives are permitted to pursue unmolested the thorny 
paths of tribulation ; and, landed at last on the unfriendly 
shore, the hosts of God, in the frozen mail of December, en* 
camp around the dwellings of the just ; 

" Stem famine guards the solitary coast. 
And winter barricades the realms of frost." 

WhQe Bacon is attuning the sweetest strains of his honeyed 
eloquence, to soothe the dull ear of a crowned pedant, and 
his great rival, only less obsequious, is on his knees to depre- 
cate the royal displeasure, the future founders of the new 
republic beyond the sea are training up for their illustrious mis- 
sion, in obscurity, hardship, and weary exile in a foreign land. 

And now, — for the fulness of time is come, — let us go 
up once more, in imagination, to yonder hill, and look out 
upon the November scene. That single dark speck, just dis- 
cernible through the perspective glass, on the waste of waters, 
is the fated vessel. The storm moans through he/ tattered 
canvas, as she creeps, almost sinking, to her anchorage in 
Provincetown harbor ; and there she lies, with all her treas- 
ures, not of silver and gold, (for of these she has none,) but 
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of courage, of patience, of zeal, of high spiritual daring. So 
oAen as I dwell in imagination on this scene ; when I consider 
the condition of the Mayflower, utterly incapable as she was 
of living through another gale ; when I sun^ey the terrible 
front presented by our coast to the navigator, who, unac- 
quainted with its channels and roadsteads, should approach it 
in the stormy season, I dare not call it a mere piece of good 
fortune, that the general north and south wall of the shore of 
New EIngland should be broken by this extraordinary projec- 
tion of the Cape, running out into the ocean a hundred miles, 
as if on purpose to receive and encircle the precious vessel. 

As I now see her, freighted with the destinies of a continent, 
barely escaped from the perils of the deep, approaching tbe 
shore precisely where the broad sweep of this most remark- 
able headland presents almost the only point, at which, for 
hundreds of miles, she could, with any ease, have made a 
harbor, and this, perhaps, the very best on the seaboard, I feel 
my spirit raised above the sphere of mere natural agencies. 
I see the mountains of New England rising from their rocky 
thrones. They rush forward into the ocean, settling down as 
they advance ; and there they range themselves, as a mighty 
bulwark around the heaven-directed vessel. Yes, the ever- 
lasting God himself stretches out the arm of his mercy and his 
power, in substantial manifestation, and gathers the meek com- 
pany of his worshippers as in the hollow of his hand. 



LESSON CXX. 
Mount Vesuvius. Chambebs's Miscbllany. 

Vesuvius is one of the largest and most active volcanoes in 
the world. It has been burning, and smoking, and commit- 
ting devastations on the surrounding country for at least two 
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thousand years, and probably for many centuries before. Sit* 
uated within a few miles of the sea, its ravages have extended 
across the intermediate space, laying waste vineyards and 
fields, and destroying the villages and cities which lie in the 
course of its eruptions. 

The earliest eruption of Vesuvius on record, and one of the 
most fatal, took place in the year 79 of the Christian, era, be- 
ing the first year of the reign of the Emperor Titus. All the 
southern part of Italy was alarmed by its violence ; and Cam- 
pania, as the adjoining district is called, was devastated to a 
great distance. On this occasion the cities of Herculaneum 
and Pompeii were overwhelmed and lost, and a great number 
of their inhabitants perished. 

As a favorite place of occasional residence to families of 
distinction from Rome, Pompeii at the time contained, or had 
in its neighborhood, several Romans whose names are familiar 
to the readers of history ; among others, Cesius Bassus, a poet, 
and Agrippa, son of Claudius Felix, the well-known governor 
of Judea, both of whom became victims of the eruption. Pliny 
the elder, it appears, was residing at Misenum, on the northern 
promontory of the Gulf of Naples, along with his nephew, 
known to us as Pliny the younger. Fortunately, two letters 
written by the nephew to his friend Tacitus, describing the 
catastrophe which killed his uncle and overwhelmed Pompeii 
and other cities, have been preserved. 

In one of these letters he says, ^^ My uncle was at the time 
with the fleet under his command at Misenum. On the 23d 
of August, about one o^clock in the afternoon, my mother 
desired him to observe a cloud, which appeared of a very un- 
usual size and shape. He had just returned from the bath, 
and, having taken a slight repast, had retired to his study : he 
immediately arose, and went out upon an eminence from which 
he might more distinctly view this very uncommon appearance. 
It was not at that distance discernible from what mountain 
this cloud issued, but it was found afterwards to ascend from 
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Mount Vesuvius. I cannot give you a more exact description 
of its figure than by comparing it to that of a pine-tree, for it 
shot up to a great height in the form of a trunk, which extend- 
ed itself at the top into a sort of branches ; occasioned, I im- 
agine, either by a sudden gust of air that impelled it, the force 
of which decreased as it advanced upwards ; or the cloud itself, 
being pressed back again by its own weight, expanded in this 
manner. It appeared sometimes bright, and sometimes dark 
and spotted, as it was either more or less impregnated with 
earth and cinders. 

This extraordinary phenomenon excited my nucleus philo- 
sophical curiosity to take a nearer view of it. He ordered a 
light vessel to be got ready, and gave me the liberty, if I thought 
proper, to attend him. I rather chose to continue my studies ; 
for, as it happened, he had given me employment of that 
kind. As he was coming out of the house, he received a note 
from Rectina, the wife of Bassus, who was in the utmost 
alarm at the imminent danger which threatened her ; for, her 
villa being situated at the foot of Mount Vesuvius, there was 
no way for her to escape but by sea. She earnestly entreated 
him, therefore, to come to her assistance. He accordingly 
changed his first design, and what he began with a philosoph- 
ical, he pursued with an heroical, turn of mind. 

He ordered the galleys to put to sea, and went himself on 
board, with an intention of assisting not only Rectina, but several 
others ; for the villas stand extremely thick upon this beautiful 
coast. When hastening to the place from which others fled 
with the utmost terror, he steered in a direct course to the point 
of danger, and with so much calmness and presence of mind, 
as to be able to make and dictate his observations upon the mo- 
tion and figure of that dreadful scene. He was now so nigh 
the mountain, that the cinders, which grew thicker and hotter 
the nearer he approached, fell into the ships, together with 
pumice stones, and black pieces of burning rock. They were 
likewise in danger not only of being aground by the sudden 
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retreat of the sea, but also from the vast fragments which 
rolled down from the mountain, and obstructed all the shore. 
Here he stopped to consider whether he should turn back 
again, as the pilot advised him. * Fortune favors the brave,^ 
said he ; ' carry me to Pomponianus.^ 

^' Pomponianus was then at Stabise, separated by a gulf, 
which the sea, after several insensible windings, forms upon 
that shore. He had already sent his baggage on board ; for, 
though he was not at that time in actual danger, yet, being 
within the view of it, and, indeed, extremely near, if it 
should in the least increase, he was determined to put to sea 
as soon as the wind should change. The wind was favorable, 
however, for carrying my uncle to Pomponianus, whom he 
found in the greatest consternation. He embraced him with 
tenderness, encouraging and exhorting him to keep up his 
spirits ; and the more to dissipate his fears, he ordered, with 
an air of unconcern, the baths to be got ready ; and, after hav- 
ing bathed, he sat down to supper with great cheerfulness. In 
the mean while, the eruption from Mount Vesuvius flamed out 
in several places with much violence, which the darkness of the 
night contributed to render still more visible and dreadful. 
But my uncle, \a order to soothe the apprehensions of his 
friend, assured him it was only the burning of the villages, 
which the country people had abandoned to the flames. Afler 
this, he retired to rest, and it is most certain he was so little dis- 
composed as to fall into a deep sleep. 

" The court which led to his apartment being now almost 
filled with stones and ashes, had he continued there any longer, 
it would have been impossible for him to have made his way 
out ; it was thought proper, therefore, to awaken him. He got 
up, and went to Pomponianus and the rest of his company, 
who were not unconcerned enough to think of going to bed. 
They consulted together whether it would be most prudent to 
trust to the houses, which now shook from side to side with 
frequent and violent concussions, or fly to the open fields 
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where the calcined stones and cinders, which, though light 
indeed, yet fell in large showers, and threatened destruction. 
In this distress, they resolved for the fields, as the less danger- 
ous situation of the two ; a resolution which, while the rest of 
the company vr^ere hurried into it by their fears, my uncle em- 
braced upon cool and deliberate consideration. 

^' They went out then, having pillows tied upon their heads 
with napkins ; and this was their whole defence against the 
storm of stones that fell round them. Though it was now day 
every where else, with them it was darker than the most ob- 
scure night, excepting only the light which proceeded from 
the fire and flames. They thought proper to go down farther 
upon the shore, to observe whether they might safely put out 
to sea ; but they found the waves were still extremely high 
and boisterous. There my uncle, having drank a draught or 
two of cold water, threw himself down upon a cloth which 
was spread for him, when immediately the flames, and a 
strong smell of sulphur, which was. the forerunner of them, 
dispersed the rest of the company, and obliged him to arise. 
He raised himself up, with the assistance of two of his ser- 
vants, and instantly fell down dead, suflbcated, as I con- 
jecture, by some gross and noxious vapor, having always had 
weak lungs, and frequently being subjected to a difliculty of 
breathing. As soon as it was light again, which was not till 
the third day after this melancholy accident, his body was 
found entire, and without any marks of violence upon it, ex- 
actly in the same posture as when he fell, and looking more 
like a man asleep than dead.'' 

During these occurrences on the Pompeian side of the bay, 
we learn from the second letter that the younger Pliny and his 
mother remained at Misenum, which was also enveloped in 
thick darkness, and dreadfully convulsed by the throes of the 
mountain. . On the first morning after the eruption, the light 
was exceedingly faint and languid, and the buildings continued 
to totter ; so that the mother and son resolved to quit the 
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town, the people following them in the utmost consternation. 
Having got to a convenient distance from the houses, they 
stood still in the midst of a most dangerous and dreadful 
scene. Their chariots pitched backwards and forwards, though 
drawn out on level ground, and blocked up with large stones ; 
/the sea seemed to roll back upon itself, and to be driven upon 
its banks by the ccmvulsive motion of the earth ; and many 
sea animals were left upon the dx>re, from which the water 
had receded. 

Pliny's mother conjured him to make his escape, which, 
being young, (he was then eighteen years of age,) he might 
easily do ; but he refused to leave her, and led her on from the 
scene of danger. The ashes began to fall upon them, though 
in no great quantity ; but a thick, sulphureous smoke, like a tor- 
rent, came rolling after them. Pliny proposed, while they bad 
any light, to turn from the highway, lest his aged parent 
should be pressed to death in the dark, by the crowd which 
followed ; and they had scarcely stepped aside when utter 
darkness overspread them. Nothing was then to be heard, 
says he, but the shrieks of women, the screams of children, 
and the cries of men ; some calling for their husbands, and 
only distinguishing each other by their voices ; one lamenting 
his own fate, another that of his family ; some wishing to die, 
from the very fear of dying ; some lifting up their hands to 
the gods ; but the greater number imagining that the last day 
had come, which was to destroy both the gods and the work! 
together. 

At length a glimmering light appeared, which, however, 
was not the return of day, but only the forerunner of an 
approaching burst of flames. The mass of hot cinders and 
stones luckily fell at a distance from them ; then again they 
were enveloped in thick darkness, and a heavy shower of 
ashes rained upon them, which they were obliged every now 
and then to shake off, to prevent being crushed and bruised m 
^e heap. At length this dreadful darkness was dissipated. by 
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degrees, like a cloud of smoke ; the real day retunied, and 
the sun appeared, though veiy faintly, and as when an 
eclipse is coming on ; and every object seemed changed, from 
being covered over with white ashes, as with a ^leep ftuow. 



LESSON CXXl. 
Pompeii. Idbk. 

v- 'Plinths account of the eruption of Vesuvius, which ex- 
tended to Pompeii, has been amply verified. On the 28d of 
* ^(igust, in the year 79, the city was suddenly exposed to a 
continuous and thick shower of ashes, as fine as powder, and at 
i the same time streams of mud and hot water. At the time of 
the disaster, the city is believed to have contained twenty-five 
thousand inhabitants, the greater number of whom took to flight, 
and were saved. Some, however, were struck down in making 
their escape ; and others, who took shelter within their bouses. 
Were either killed by the falling of the roofs, or drowned in 
the sea of mud which flowed into the lower apartments. 
Altogether, it has been computed that thirteen hundred persons 
perished. By this sad catastrophe, the city does not appear to 
. have been utterly or at once overwhelmed. The eruption is 
■^ fb^eV^d to have consisted of repeated attacks, leaving sufficient 
• intervals for the inhabitants to carry off their most valuable arti- 
cles. Or. to return to find them. On this account, comparatively 
few movables of great value have been found in the houses by 
modem excavators. Afler this first and greatest eruption, 
others ensued ; and in a short time the city was efiectually 
'^Covered, and lost to observation. 

.'W^n thus overwhelmed, Pompeii stood on an elevated part 
of. ]^e. sea-shore, into which the small river Samus, or Samo, 
lan on its soutliem side. Occupying a somewhat irregular 
'•" • •• . . ■ 35 ■. ■ • ^ 
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(Mirfaoe, it offered admirable sites for elegant public buildings ; 
and from the a[>pearance of the ruins brought to light, it seems 
to have contained a great variety of temples, and other large 
structures, in the best style of Grrecian art. Behind the town 
was a fertile plain, spreading upwards towards Vesuvius, a'nd 
along the coast on each side were many pretty villages and 
populous cities ; among others Herculaneum, which shared the 
same fate. In consequence of the silting up of the bay, and 
other changes, Pompeii is now found to be upwards of a mile 
from the sea, while the ancient character of the plain for fer- 
tility has been greatly deteriorated by successive volcanic 
eruptions. The crater of Vesuvius, from which the city 
received its death-blow, is about five miles distant from the 
ruins, in a north-easterly direction. 

Although it was traditionally known that Pompeii was some- 
where entombed in this part of Campania, few if any attempts 
were made to discover it ; and it was not till 1748 that, in 
making some excavations, its remains were acddentally 
brought to light. Since that period, the Neapolitan ^vem- 
flftent has exerted itself to clear the ruins from the rubbish 
which encumbers them. This, however, has been a tedious 
and expenave process. The mud formed by the steam and 
ashes ^ent forth by the volcano, and by tbe torrents of rain 
accomp^ying the eruption, has hardened in the situations into 
which it poured, and is somewhat difficult to remove. The 
part chiefly cleared is a strip on the side next the sea, fom^^ng, 
from a fourth to a third of the whole city. The wall, how- 
ever, which envir<»ied the city on the land side, with the ^te- 
ways in it, has likewise been laid bare. 

^^The road by which we approached the eity,^' says an 
English traveller, ^^ brought us to its north-w^tcm extremity, 
or the entrance by what is called the gate of Herculaneum ; 
mad here, in the company of our guide and a local Q0icia1, 
wa began our explorations. The first thing to which we were 
Qtroduced was the massive ruin of a villa, a little to the right 
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of the patliway, known as the bduse of Diotnedea, a weahhy 
Roman. Tbe extent of this large rain did not more stirpiiss 
OS than its open and demolished condition. It seems tfwt heroy 
as elsewhere, exposure to the weather for a number of years 
has obliterated some fine specimens of paintings on the walls, 
and greatly injured the different parts of the stracture. We 
were told that, when the building was cleared out, tbe skele- 
tons of seventeen persons were found in a vaulted cellar, into 
which they had rushed for safety. The volcanic mud which 
llowed in had hardened around them ; and when excavated, 
their bodies led impressions in the surrounding material, like 
moulds for statuary. A piece of the incrustation remains on 
tile wall, impressed with the form of a woman. This hapless 
suflferer had been a lady, perhaps the mistress of the splendid 
household ; for bracelets, rings, and jewels were found on the 
remains of her person. Our guide mentioned that, near the 
villa, the body of a man had been found grasping bags of 
money and Ireys in his hands, as if struck down in the etiS^rt 
to escape with these valuables.^' 

** Hastening on from this interesting and dismantled iWBi 
we proceeded along ah avenue or street, singular in character, 
Usually called the Street of Tombs. It id in reality what had 
been tbe burying-ground of the Pompeians, and is lined with 
monumental edifices of handsome and solid masonry, some 
in a tolerable state of preservation, but others dilapidated — 
less, however, by time, than the pressure of volcanic matter. 
The arehitecture is principally of the Grecian orders ; col- 
umns, pilasters, mouldings in stone or marble, being conspic- 
uous amidst the scene of desolation.^' ^ 

^ Beaching the end of the street of tombs, and making an 
easy ascent, we arrived at the gateway already mentioned. 
Every part is now in ruin ; but originally the entrance con- 
sisted of a central and two side arches. When tbe rubbish 
which encumbered the street and gateway wsa cleared away, 
the skeleton of a Roman soldier was found in a niche, marked 
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OD the side of the pathway : his lance was in Ins haad ; and, like 
a foithful sentinel, he had died rather than desert his post.'' 

** Passing thiough the now broken aichway, we found oar- 
seWes in a street, evidently of considerable length, lined with 
broken walls and roofless edifices, the remaies generally, we 
were told, of inns for the accommodation of country people. 
It was distressing to behold the dismantled condition of many 
substantial structures. The walls, built of brick or blocks of 
lava, and mostly plastered, formed a vista of ruins glaring 
under the noonday sun ; and excepting another party before 
us, no living thing was visible. The rubbish having been 
thofoughly removed, we saw every thing around as exactly as 
it stood nearly eighteen centuries ago. Within the deserted 
thope and mansions, the most inteiestii^ tokens of past times 
present themselves. On the left is a shop in which hot drinks 
had been sold ; the coimter of marble still stands, having on 
its surfine marks left by the wet vessels." 

**" Turning up a cross street to the left, we were shown the 
remains of one of the largest private dwellings in the city, 
usually styled the house c^ Pansa, a public officer.'' ** In 
.his great mansion, the water for drinking and cooking 
was brought in buckets from public fountains ; for, although 
the city was supplied with water by an aqueduct, from 
hills eight miles distant, it was not introduced by pipes into 
the houses. This defect, however, did not arise from an 
ignorance <^ hydraulics, because in Pompeii there are paint- 
mgs of fountains a^)outing water. As large numbers of slaves 
and menials were employed in carrying water, and in various 
cleansing operations, the ineonvenience of having no prevision 
for introducing water to the houses ip pipes was not probably 
felt. Another deficiency was the absence of chimneys or fire- 
places. SuitaWe enough for summer, or pleasant dry weather, 
the houses could not foil to be uncomfortable in winter. Ex- 
cepting where fl«es of warm air were led through the walb 
*-om furnaces employed for hot baths, the method of heating 
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was by pans of burning wood or charcoal, over which the 
people sat shivering in cold weather. 

Cooking was likewise performed over pans of charcoal, 
sunk in counters of stone work. Ancient Roman Writers make 
grievous complaints of the smoko rising from the heating pans, 
which, having no contrivance to rid themselves of, wound in 
clouds through the apartments, spoiling the appearance of the 
statues and pictured wails, and in certain seaaoner making life 
m^an doors almoet iampportable. How r^maricahle does it 
now appear, that a people so far advanced in taste and 
luxuiy, so acooriipiished in all ornamental arts, should not 
have arrived at the discovery and use of chimneys ( With 
these thmgs forced on our notices, ^ feelings of regret which 
we experienced in wandering through the roofless halls of 
Pansa's palace were considerably modified. We thought of 
our neat dwelling at home, which, without any preten- 
sions to magnificence, surpassed in every useful and substan- 
tial accommodation this once proud and lordly mansion.^ 



LESSON cxxn. 

Last Dteys of fferculaneum. Atrbrstonb. 

T&EEE Was a man, 
A Boman soldieif, for some daring deed 
That tre^ssed on the laws, in dungeon low 
Chained down. Hii Was a noble spirit, rough. 
But generous, and brave, and kind. 
He had a son ; 'twas a rosy boy, 
A litde faithful copy of his sire 
In fece and gesture. In her pangs she died 
That gave him birth ; and ever since the chi^ 
Had been his father's solace and his dax^. 
35* 
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Eveiy sport 
The fiiUli^ sbared and heightened. Bat at lengtb 
The rigofwis law had grasped him, aod coDdemned 
To Ibtten and to daikness* 

The captiTe's lot 
He felt m an its hitternesB : — the walls 
Of his deep dungeon answeied many a sigh 
And heart-heaved groan. His tale was known, and 

touched 
His jailer with compassion ; — and the boy. 
Thenceforth a frequent visitor, beguiled 
His father^s lingering hours, and brought a halm 
With his loved presence, that in every wound 
Dropped healing. But in this terrific hour 
He was a poisoned arrow in the breast 
Where he had been a cure. 

With earliest mom 
Of that first day of darkness and amaze. 
He came. The iron door was closed — for them 
Never to open more ! The day, the night. 
Dragged slowly by ; nor did they know the fate 
Impending o'er the city. Well they heard 
The pent-up thunders in the earth beneath. 
And felt its giddy rocking; and the air 
Grew hot at length, and thick ; but in his straw 
The boy was sleeping ; and the father hoped 
The earthquake might pass by ; nor would he wake 
From his sound rest the unfearing child, nor tell 
The dangers of their state. On his low couch 
The fettered soldier sunk — and with deep awe 
Listened the fearful sounds : — with upturned eye 
To the great gods he breathed a prayer ; — then strove 
— To calm himself, and lose in sleep a while 
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His useless terrors. But he could not sleep : — 

His body burned with feverish heat ; — his chains 

Clanked loud, although he moved not : deep in earth 

Groaned unimaginable thunders : — sounds. 

Fearful and ominous, arose and died 

Like the sad meanings of November's wind 

In the blank midnight. Deepest horror chilled 

His blood that burned before ; — cold, clammy sweats 

Came o'er him : — then anon a fiery, thrill 

Shot through his veins. Now on his couch he shrunk. 

And shivered as in fear : — now upright leaped. 

As though he heard the battle trumpet sound. 

And longed to cope with death. 

He slept at last, 
A troubled, dreamy sleep. Well — had he slept 
Never to waken more ! His hours are few, 
But terrible his agony. 

Soon the storm 
Burst forth : the lightnings glanced : — the air 
Shook with the thunders. They awoke ; — they sprung 
Amazed upon their feet. The dungeon glowed 
A moment as m sunshine — and was dark : — 
Again a flood of white flame fi]ls the cell ; 
Dying away upon the dazzled eye 
In darkening, quivering tints, as stunning sound 
Dies throbbing, ringing in the ear. Silence, 
And blackest darkness. With intensest awe 
The soldier's frame was filled ; and many a thought 
Of strange foreboding hurried through his mind. 
As underneath he felt the fevered earth 
Jarring and lifting — and the massive walls 
Heard harshly grate and strain : — yet knew he not. 
While evils undefined and yet to come 
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Glanced Uirough faia tboagbts, what deep and cofeleaa 

wound 
Fate had already given. Where, man of woe ! 
Where, wretched father ! ia thy boy ? Thou eairift 
His name in vain : — he cannot answer thee. 
Loudly the father called apon his child : — 
No voice replied. Trembling and anxiously 
He searched their couch of straw ; — with headlong haste 
Trod round his stinted limits, and, low bent. 
Groped darkling on the earth : — no child was therd. 
Again he called : — again at farthest stretch 
Of his accursed fetters — till the blood 
Seemed bursting from his ears, and from his eycM 
Fire flashed — he strained with arm extended far 
And fingers widely spread, greedy to touch 
Though but his idoPs garment. Useless toil I 
Yet still renewed ; — still round and round he fgd^th 
And strains and snatches, and with dreadful cries 
Calls on his boy. Mad frenzy fires him now ; 
He plants against the wall his feet ; — his chain 
Grasps ; — tugs with giant strength to force away 
The deep-driven staple ; — yells and shrieks with H^ ; 
And, like a desert lion in the snare. 
Raging to break his toils, to and fro bounds. 

But see ! the ground is opening : — a blue light 
Mounts, gently waving — noiseless ; — thin and cold 
It seems, and like a rainbow tint, not flame ; 
But, by its lustre, on the earth outstretched, 
Behold the lifeless child ! — his dress singed. 
And over his serene face a dark line 
Points out the lightning^s track. 



• The father 
And all his fury fled : — a dead calm fell 
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That instant on hire ; — speechless, fixed he stood, 
And with a look that never wandered, gazed 
Intensely on the corse. Those laughing eyes 
Were not yet closed ; and round those pouting lips 
The wonted smile returned. 

Silent and pale 
The father stands : — no tear is in his eye ; — 
The thunders bellow — but he hears them not ; — 
The ground li^ like a sea — he knows it not ; — 
The strong walls grind and gape ; — the vaulted roof 
Takes shapes like bubble tossing in the wind ; — 
See ! he looks up and smiles ; — for death to him 
Is happiness. Yet could on^ last embrace 
Be given, 'twere still a sweeter thing to die. 

It will be given. Look ! how the rolling ground. 
At every swell, nearer and still more near 
Moves towards the father's outstretched arm his boy : — 
Once he had touched his garment ; — how his eye 
Lightens with love — and hope — and anxious fears ! 
Ha ! see ! he has him now ! — he clasps him round — 
Kisses his face ; — puts back the curling locks 
That shaded his fine brow : — looks in his eyes — 
Grasps in his own those little dimpled hands — 
Then folds him to his breast, as he was wont 
To lie when sleeping — and resigned awaits 
Undreaded death. 

And death came soon, and swift 
And pangless; 

The huge pile sunk down at once 
Into the opening earth. Walls — arches — roof — 
And deep foundation stones — all mingling fell ! 

SB 
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LESSON cxxni. 

Description of Pompeii. Ds. W. BxAms. 

Pompeii ! disentombed Pompieii ! Hete 
Before me in her pall of ashes spread — 

Wrenobed from the gulf of ages — she whose bier 
Was the unbo welled mouBtaiD^ Itib her head 

Sad, but not silent ! Thrilling iii my efir 
She tells her tale of horror, ^ the diead 

And sttdden drama, mustering through the air^ 

Seems to rehearse the day of her despair! 

Joyful she feasted 'neath her olive-tree. 
Then rose to ^* danoe and play ; ^^ and if a clood 

Overshadowed her thronged circus, who could see 
The impending deluge brooding in its shroud ? 

On went the games ! mirth and festivity 
lacreesed — prevailed ; till rendingly and loud 

The earth and sky with consentaneous roar 

Denounced her doom — that time should be no niore. 

Shook to its centre, the convulsive soil 
Closed round the flying : Samo^s tortured tide 

O^erleapt its channel — eager for its spoil ! 

Thick darkness fell, and, wasting fast and wide. 

Wrath opened her dread ^ood-gates ! Brief the toil 
And terror of resistance : art supplied 

No subterfuge ! The pillared crypt, and cave 

That profiered shelter, proves a living grave ! 

Within the circus, tribunal, and shrine. 

Shrieking they perished ; there the usurer sank 

Grasping his gold ; the bacchant at his wine; 
The gambler at his dice I age, grade^ nor TaB^^^ 
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Nor all they loved, revered, or deemed divine, 

Found help, or rescue ; unredeemed they drank 
Their cup of horror to the dregs, and fell 
With Heaven^s avenging thunders for their knell. 

Their city a vast sepulchre — their hearth 
A charnel-house I The beautiful and brave. 

Whose high achievements or whose charms gave 
birth 
To songs and civic wreath, unheeded crave 

A pause - twixt life and death : no hand on earth, 
No voice from heaven, replied to close the grave 

Yawning around them. Still the burning shower 

Rained down upon them with unslackening power. 

^is an old tale 1 Yet gazing thus, it seems 
But yesterday the circling wine-cup went 

Its joyous round 1 Here still the pilgrim deems 
New guests arrive — the reveller sits intent 

At his carousal, quaffing to the themes 
Of Thracian O^heus ; lo, the cups indent 

The conscious marble, and the amphorse still 

Seem redolent of old Falemo^s hill 1 

It seems but yesterday I Half sculptured there. 
On the paved Forum wedged, the marble shaft 

Waits but the workman to resume his care. 
And reed it by the cunning of his craft. 

The chips, struck from his chisel, fresh and fair, 
Lie scattered round ; the acanthus leaves ingraft 

The half-wrought capital ; and Isis^ shrine 

Retains untouched her implements divine. 

The streets are hollowed by the rolling oar 
In sinuous furrows ; there the lava slone 
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Retains, deep grooved, the frequent axle^s scar. 

Here oft the pageant passed, and triumph shone ; 
Here warriors bore the glittering spoils of war, 

And met the full, fair city, smiling on 
With wreath and paean ! — gay as those who drink 
The draught of pleasure on destruction's brink. 

The frescoed w^li, the rich mosaic floor. 
Elaborate, fresh, and garlanded with flowers 

Of ancient fybXe: — crypt, and lintelled door 
Writ with the name of their last tenant — towers 

That still in strength aspire, as when they bore 

Their Roman standard — from the whelming showers 

That formed their grave — return, like spectres risen, 

To solve the mysteries of their fearful prison ! 



LESSON CXXIV. 
The Holy Land, F. W. P. Gbbenwood. 

The land which is spoken of by the prophet Ezekiel, as 
*'^ the glory of all lands,'' still retains its preeminent character 
in the eyes of those who thoroughly consider its claims. It 
may not now flow so plentifully with milk and honey as it 
then did, though there is no reason to suppose that its natural 
fertility is impaired ; but while its climate probably, and its 
extraordinary geographical position certainly, remain as they 
were, spiritual associations of the sublimest character have 
been added to those which it possessed in the days of the 
prophet, and a glory encircles it, higher than earthly, towards 
"'hich the hearts of men are turned in homage, and so will be 
d, till the end of the world. 
I supremacy is not affected by the character of its 
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inhabitants, and cannot be overthrown by any future revolu- 
tions. The people of God have been driven from the land 
which he promised and gave them ; but still it is the Holy 
Land. The people of other lands have become civilized and 
refined, while barbarians have been roaming over Palestine ; 
but Palestine is still, and ever must be, reverenced, as the 
country in which refinement and civilization had their most 
copious and effectual source. The wild Arab may lurk for 
plunder among the ruined cities of Judea, and the Turk may 
rule on Mount Sion, and give the law in the city of the great 
king ; but they qannot rob Bethlehem of its cradle, or Calvarj' 
of its cross, or one hill, or stream, or wilderness, of its sacred 
story ; neither can they interfere with the authority of that 
divine law which goes forth from Israel, or touch with a finger 
that spiritual sceptre which is stretched out from the land of 
patriarchs, prophets, and Christ, over the most enlightened 
portions of the globe. 

The principal character, however, which seems stamped on 
the surface of this land, is that of solemnity, as if it were in- 
tended from the first to be a Holy Land. Mountains, which 
are God's altars, — mountains, rocky, precipitous, and stern, 
— rise up in all its extent. The majestic sweeps and sum- 
mits of Lebanon guard its northern border ; Tabor, and Her- 
mon, and Carmel, with other hills of holy name, stand on their 
everlasting foundations among the tribes of Israel ; and Jeru- 
salem, built upon hills, is encompassed by them as by a 
second and heaven-built wall. The beauty of the Lake of 
Galilee is also made solemn by the mountains which hang 
over it and shut it in ; the stream of Jordan flows through a 
succession of rich but silent plains, and deep, twilight wilder- 
nesses of forest, such as that in which John urged a nation to 
repent ; while the Dead Sea, in which the sacred stream is 
lost, tells, by its name alone, the story of buried cities, for- 
ever hidden in its awful beds, and by the stillness, the 
weight, and the bitterness of its waters, and the intense 

36 
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solitariness of its shores, of the abiding judgments of 
God. 

But what a history has this land ! What an important por- 
tion of man^s spiritual history is concentrated within its not 
extensive borders ! Originally settled by the sons of Canaan, 
from whom it derives one of its appellations, — Canaan, the 
son of Ham, and the grandson of Noah, — it afterwards be- 
came the adopted country of Abraham, the father of the Jew- 
ish family, to which he emigrated from Chaidea, and in which 
he obtained possessions. It was the native country of Isaac, 
of Jacob, and of the sons of Jacob, the patriarchs of the 
twelve tribes. Here they had their dwellings, their altars, 
their pastures, their wells, and their tombs. 

From this land, when a sore famine was in it, Jacob and 
his sons, with their families, and their flocks and herds, went 
down into Egypt. Back again towards this land did their de- 
scendants return, under the conduct of Moses and Aaron, and 
a mightier hand than theirs, — journeying through the inter- 
vening wilderness, and sojourning in it for the period of forty 
years ; and, finally, under the captainship of Joshua, did they 
enter this land, and establish their separate tribes in their 
ancient home. 

Then came the times of the judges ; and then the splendid 
reigns of the shepherd-king and monarch-minstrel David, and 
of his son Solomon, so wise in his youth, so foolish in his age. 

Next we have the decline of morals and of power ; the 
revolt and separation of the ten tribes ; those mournful cap- 
tivities \ the country ravaged ; Jerusalem overthrown and des- 
olate ; the temple profaned, its walls shattered, its altar cold, 
its courts empty, its music silent. Yet, through this period it 
is that we hear those wonderful strains of prophecy, modu- 
lated according to the demands of the times, now persuading, 
encouraging, and blessing, ia tones of sweetest poetry ; now 
^reatening and denouncing in Heaven's voice of thunder; 

f wailing an^ lamenting like a funeral dirge ; and ever and 
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anon utteiiog intimations of a happy time to come, when 
Israel should be redeemed and comforted, and a Prince and 
Savior should rise up, and establish a sacred kingdom of 
righteousness, glory, and peace. 

The fortunes of the Jewish nation go on unfolding them- 
selves in mingled colors of restless subjection and partial 
restoration, till they are overshadowed by the TRoman sway, 
in the time of the early Roman empire. And now it is that 
her star of eternal dominion rises, not red and baleful, but 
serene and full of light ; not seen or acknowledged by her- 
self, bat enlightening and healing the world. Now it is that 
Bethlehem acquires a lustre greater than even the birth of 
David could confer upon it, for noW it becomes 4he birthplace 
of a Savior, who is Christ the Lord. 

The essential features of that land are unchanged, through 
which Jesus travelled on his divine mission, marking his way 
with miracles of power, of wisdom, and of love. How has 
he invested with more than double sanctity every path and 
spot where patriarch and prophet had already travelled and 
rested 1 How full of thrilling interest is the country which 
every Where presents us with names, in its towns, its streams, 
and its mountains, with which his name is connected ! Are 
not the words of the prophet now most perfectly accomplished, 
and is not the land of Canaan " the glory of all lands " ? 
If we cannot journey over it in the body, we can make a pil- 
grimage to it in spirit ; and, indeed, we must become ac- 
quainted with its localities, if we would gain an accurate 
knowledge of the journeys and works of our Lord. 

The Holy Land lies t&pread before us. Jordan flows on as 
it did, and the tall reeds on its banks are shaken by the wind 
as they were when John stood there, and baptized with water 
Him who was to baptize with the Holy Spirit and with fire. 
It flows out from the beautiful lake or sea, on the shores of 
which he passed so large a portion of his ministry, and per- 
formed so many of his wonderful works. Behold it, as it 
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The fame of his discovery had resounded throughout the 
nation, and as his route lay through several of the finest and 
most populous provinces of Spain, his journey appeared like 
the progress of a sovereign. Wherever he passed, the sui> 
rounding country poured forth its inhabitants, who lined the 
road and thronged the villages, in the large towns, the streets, 
windows, and balconies were filled with eager spectators, who 
rent the air with acclamations. His journey was continually 
impeded by the multitude pressing to gain a sight of him, and 
of the Indians, who were regarded with as much admiration 
as if they had been natives of another planet. It was impos- 
sible to satisfy the craving curiodity Which assailed himself and 
hid attendants, at every stage, with innumerable questions : 
popular rumor, as usual, had exaggerated the truth, and had 
filled the newly-found country with all kinds of wonders. 

It was about the middle of April that Columbus arrived at 
Barcelona, where every preparation had been made to give 
him a solemn and magnificent reception. The beauty and se- 
renity of the weather in that genial season and favored climate 
contributed to give splendor to this memorable ceremony. As 
he drew near the place, many of the more youthful courtiers 
and hidalgos of gallant bearing, together with a vast concourse 
of (he populace, came forth to meet and welcome him. His 
entrance into this noble city has been compared to one of those 
triumphs which the Romans were accustomed to decree to 
conquerors. First were paraded the Indians, painted accord- 
ing to their savage fashion, and decorated with tropical feath- 
ers, and with their national ornaments of gold ; after these 
Were borne various kinds of live parrots, together with stuffed 
birds and animals of unknown ispecies, and rare plants, sup- 
posed to be of precious qualities ; while great care was taken 
to make a conspicuous display of Indian coronets, bracelets, 
and other decorations of gold, which might give an idea of the 
wealth of the newly -discovered regions. 

After these followed Columbus, on horseback, surrounded 
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by a brilliant cavalcade of Spanish chivalry. The streets 
were almost impassable, from the countless multitude ; the 
windows and balconies were crowded with the fair ; the very 
roofs were covered with spectators. It seemed as if the pub- 
lic eye could not be sated with gazing on these trophies of an 
unknown world, or on the remarkable man by whom it had 
been discovered. There was a sublimity in this event that 
mingled a solemn feeling with the public joy. It was looked 
upon as a vast and signal dispensation of Providence, in reward 
for the piety of the monarchs ; and the majestic and venerable 
appearance of the discoverer, so difierent from the youth and 
buoyancy that are generally expected from roving enterprise, 
seemed in harmony with the grandeur and dignity of his 
achievement. 

To receive him with suitable pomp and distinction, the sov- 
ereigns had oi;dered their throne to be placed in public, under 
a rich canopy of brocade of gold, in a vast and splendid sa- 
loon. Here the king and queen awaited his arrival, seated in 
state, with the Prince Juan beside them ; and attended by the 
dignitaries of their court, and the principal nobility of Castile, 
Valencia, Catalonia, and Arragon ; all impatient to behold the 
man who had conferred so incalculable a benefit upon the 
nation. At length Columbus entered the hall, surrounded by 
a brilliant crowd of cavaliers, among whom, says Las Casas, 
he was conspicuous for his stately and commanding person, 
which, with his countenance rendered venerable by his gray 
hairs, gave him the august appearance of a senator of Rome. 

A modest smile lighted up his features, showing that he 
enjoyed the state and glory in which he came ; and certainly 
nothing could be more deeply moving to a mind inflamed by 
noble ambition, and conscious of having greatly deserved, 
than these testimonials of the admiration and gratitude of a 
nation, or rather of a world. As Columbus approached, the 
sovereigns rose, as if receiving a person of the highest ran)|. 
Bending his knees, he requested to kiss their hands ; but there 
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was some hesitation on the part of their majesties to permit 
this act of vassalage. Raising him in the most gracious man^ 
ner, they ordered him to seat himself in their presence — a 
rare honor in this proud and punctilious court. 

At the request of their majesties, Columbus now gave an 
account of the most striking events of his voyage, and a de- 
scription of the islands which he had discovered. He displayed 
the specimens he had brought of unknown birds and other an- 
imals ; of rare plants of medicinal and aromatic virtue ; of 
native gold in dust, in crude masses, or labored into barbaric 
ornaments ; and, above all, the natives of these countries, who 
were objects of intense and inexhaustible interest ; since there 
is nothing to man so curious as the varieties of his own spe- 
cies. All these he pronounced mere harbingers of greater 
discoveries he had yet to make, which would add realms of 
incalculable wealth to the dominions of their majesties, and 
whole nations of proselytes to the true faith. 

The words of Columbus were listened to with profound emo- 
tion by the sovereigns. When he had finished, they sunk on 
their knees, and, raising their clasped hands to heaven, their 
eyes filled with tears of joy and gratitude, they poured forth 
thanks and praises to God for so great a providence : all pres- 
ent followed their example ; a deep and solemn enthusiasm 
pervaded that splendid assembly, and prevented all common 
acclamations of triumph. The anthem of Te Deum laudamus^ 
chanted by the choir of the royal chapel, with the melodious 
accompaniments of the instruments, rose up from the midst in 
a full body of sacred harmony, bearing up, as it were, the feel- 
ings and thoughts of the auditors to heaven, ^^ so that,^^ says 
the venerable Las Casas, '^ it seemed as if in that hour they 
communicated with celestial delights.^' Such was the solemn 
and pious manner in which the brilliant court of Spain cele- 
brated this sublime event ; offering up a grateful tribute of 
melody and praise, and giving glory to God for the discovery 
'>f another world 
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